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: HYMNS OF THE MYSTICS. 
BY RICHARD HENRY STODDARD. 


A LAMENT. 
Taxe thy way to the grave, 
Where lies thy lost and dear ; 
Lift up thy voice and cry— 
Ah! if she could but hear! 


How art thou come to dwell 
In that far Jand apart, 
Whereto the valiantest 
Go with a quaking heart? 


That place of lonesome shade 
Is most unmeet for thee ; 
God's love be with thee there, 

His pity be with me! 


The little one thou hast left— 
God pity her—for she 

Knows not what she has lost ; 
And yet she weeps for thee! 


Those sweet, sweet ways of thine 
She misses make her weep ; 

We bush her all night long ; 
Bat the poor child cannot sleep! 


When her crying m the night 
Smites on my sleepless ears, 
Straightway mine eyes are filled 

From the well of bitter tears ! 








THE NAME. 
A Sernit was with me in sleep, 
And in my fingers placed a pen: 
What was commanded me I wrote, 
His message to the sons of men. 


“ Before the beginning was, I am; 
And I after the end shall be ; 
Unseen behind the loom of Time 
Weaving the web, Eternity. 


‘* My feet are on the mountain-tops, 
And in the hollows of the sea ; 
To seek Me is to miss Me there, 
To miss is to discover Me. 


“ The constellations rise and set 
At their appointed hours in space, 
But see Me not; their lord, the Sun, 
Hath never looked upon My Face.” 


“* But we, if we behold Thee not, 
Are torches lighted at Thy flame; 
For le! our souls are letters in 
The Incommunicable Name !” 
New Yora Ciry 


GOOD FRIDAY. 
A. D. 33. 
BY AMELIA E. BARR. 


1 saw a vision of a clamorous crowd 
Tossing their arms aloft, with panting 
breath 
And vests ungirdled, impreeating loud 
Upon the Just One, Galvary’s shameful 
death ; 
And from the crowd, a child, with wide, wet 











eyes, 
And hair blown black with running, take 
the way 
Toto Jerusalem, full of grieved surprise, 
Avd suzious anger at men’s cold delay. 


His child heart, pure and true, thought all 
Toust fly 
To save the Lord. With sad reproach he 
waid: 
He loved you! Did you good continually ; 
he ~~ Yoearecmeenane the. poor He . 
Yr 





*Twas all in vain,” The solemn darkness crept 
Through silent streets in awful mystery ; 
Women and children in their chambers wept, 

And men, with hidden faces, turn’d from 
Calvary. 
New Yor« Crry. 
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THE WAY OF THE WORLD. 
FOR GOOD FRIDAY. 


BY JAMES JEFFREY ROOHE. 








Tuer hands of the King are soft and fair ; 
They never knew labor's stain. 
The hands of the Robber redly wear 
The bloody brand of Cain. 
But the hands of the Man are hard and 
scarred 
With the scars of toil and pain. 


The slaves of Pilate have washed his hands 
As white as a king’s may be. 

Barabbas with wrists unfettered stands ; 
For the world has made him free. 

But thy palms toil-worn by nails are torn, 
O Christ, on Calvary! 
Boston, Mass, 

eee een eeiinaoinaainoes 


THEN AND NOW. 


BY THE REV. T. T. MUNGER. 





In comparing any past age with the pres- 
ent, much beside genuine criticism com- 
monly enters inte the estimate, The retro- 
spective habit is tender and reverential; it 
judges with pity and allowance. The past 
caunot piead for itself; and so human na- 
ture makes its plea—glorities the good and 
forgets the evil. Imperfect knowledge and 
an over-keen sense of present evil also enter 
in. For it is the near evil that frets us and 
seems greatest—the evil that runs up and 
down before our doors; but the evil of 
the past is at such a distance that we see 
it in its causes and _ relations—often 
an inevitable thing, sometimes ‘‘ good 
in the making,” a transmitted force or 
the excess of a virtue. Thus we excuse 
it in part and treat it gently. But the 
evil of to-day seems the evil of the 
man himself, a product of individual 
choice or mistake, without other cause 
or relation. But nothing sways the critical 
faculty so much as temperament. Men of 
a low vitality, the morbid or over-reflective, 
(the Hamlets of the imagination, the Ruskins 
aod Arnolds of real life), are prone to judge 
the past as better than the present, simply 
because they cannot endure its close contact 
and pressure; while the strong, sanguine 
man rejoices in to-day, because it gives him 
a field of action to which he is adequate. 
Still, there is the posstbility of a true criti- 
cism--the product of full knowledge and 
a clear, discerning reason. Let us at- 
tempt to use it for comparing the Church, 
the religious habits, and the preaching as 
they were thirty or forty years ago, with 
the same things as they are how. The 
country rather than the city, the average 
rather than the poorest or the best, will be 
our field; and the condition of things at 
present wftl be assumed, for the most, as too 
well known to need rehearsal. 

At that time, the churches were not 


, churchés, but ‘‘meeting-houses,” plain edi- 


fices, built commonly of wood, painted 
white, with green blinds, long, rectangular 
structures, witha steeple ending in a weath- 
er-vane—never with a cross and very 
seldom with the Peter-reminding cock; 
for the men of those days preferred to find. 
the cross in their Bible; but they could not 
there find out the practical fact of the daily. 


direction of tbe wind. These. edifices were. 


as bare within as without. Plain, white 
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walls; a vast space of clear windows, often 
uncurtained ; pews high, uncomfortable, and 
for the most part uncushioned; | nearly al- 
ways a central aisle in which the aristocracy 
of our democratic country strongly asserted 
itself; high galleries running on all sides 
and half way to the ceiling, the organ and 
‘‘singers’ seats” perched behind the pulpit; 
the pulpit itself a tight enclosure, with 
doors, as if to shut in the minister and sbut 
out all else, and set so as to accommodate 
equally the sitters below and aloft, and 
thus ill adapted to reach either. On the 
pulpit desk was a velvet cushion, often scar- 
let, with tassels—the only bit of color or 
adornment in the edifice. The Bible was 
massive, commonly the gift of the richest 
and most aristocratic family in the town, 
and recording the fact in a bold, round 
hand-writing on the fly-leaf, or perchance 
printed in gold on the outside. Tall lamps, 
with glass pendants, flanked the pulpit, 
while rows of a humbler sort ran around 
the sid2s of the room or stood out from the 
pillows supporting the galleries. These 
lamps were seldom used, as an evening ser- 
vice was rare, except in time of revival, 
and so were often out of repair, with il) 
effect upon the clothing of those who sat 
under them. For, though the choir sang 
of the oil that ran down the beard of 
Aaron asa blessed anointing, this dispen- 
sation of whale-oil was not so regarded. 
These pews under the lamps were not con- 
sidered desirable; but, as they were owned 
by their occupants, they could not readily 
be exchanged; for pews were sold as 
seldom as farms or houses,and were held 
quite asexclusively. This owning of pews 
was both good and bad; it was good in that 
it nourished a home feeling in the family 
and bound it tothe church; but bad in that 
it gave an ugly man or clique a vantage 
ground from which to fight, and rendered 
necessary the subscription paper for salary 
and expenses. When a man became dis- 
satisfied, he indicated it by lessening or 
withholding his annual subscription—drop- 
ping from ten dollars to five, or three, or one, 
according to the degree of his dissatisfac- 
tion. No moral thermometer ever registered 
so exactly the feelings of one man to an- 
other, as the church subscription paper of a 
generation ago. In political voting, it is 
simply for or against; but the subscription 
paper registered the degree of feeling for 
or against. What suffering did it often 
cause to the old-time pastor! All has gone 
well apparently—no falling off in attend- 
ance, no more sleeping under the sermon 
than usual (there could not easily have 
been more), prayer-meetings the same as 
ever; but on some rough March or April 
day the good senior deacon calls upon the 
pastor, and, as kindly as he knows how, 
tells him that the subscriptions have fallen 
off a little; the leading merehant, with the 
notes and not a few of the mortgages of 
half the farmers in town in his counting 
room, the smartest lawyer of the village, 
the doctor, who gossips in every house in 
the pansh, and several other leading men 
have dropped @ dollar or two in their sub- 
scriptions. Another year wears gloomily 
away, evother drop is made, and the poor 
man accepts the indications of Providence, 
calls 8 council that never gets at the facts 
but gives an invariable indorsement of the 
faithful, laborious and devoted ministry of 


| their brother, who takes his leave with this. 


precious paper, a few dollars in money col- 


lected by the kiad women of his flock, his. 


household-goods, fortunately not many, and 








goes away, like Abraham, not knowing 
whither, 

I think we may safely say that all this is 
better managed now, with more sympathy 
and consideration. The system of pew- 
renting, being a purely business affair, puts 
the matter of support at a little distance 
from the pastor, and prevents the owned 
pews and the subscription paper from being 
used as cudgels against him. Now, {f a man 
does not like the minister, he can give up 
his pew, and another will take it. Often 
such a separation is a relief to the pastor as 
well as to the parishioner. Of course, when 
pews are given up, to a certain degree, the 
minister must give up also; but, upon the 
whole, the present arrangement is much 
better, and the pastor of to-day suffers far 
less from this source than did those of the 
past. Besides, not being so directly de- 
pendent upon the sources of supply, he is 
more independent, more manly and .out- 
spoken. 

But we return to the edifice, Often it 
contained an organ, stained in imitation of 
mahogany, with gilt pipes, before which 
run two rows of benches for the choir. Be- 
fore the singers was strung a curtain of 
green baize or red camlet (for what 
purpose it is hard to tell) drawn 
during the singing, withdrawn dur. 
ing the sermon, o7, if left spread, it 
might safely be inferred that wicked whis- 
pering or willful inattention was going on 
behind it. The organ was not infrequently 
supplemented by a double bass viol, a 
violin, a flute or a clarionet. Brass instru- 
ments came in later; first the heavy bass 
and later the lighter ones, The choir did 
all the singing. A voice from the congre- 
gation was rather an affront to the singers; 
and, it must be confessed, often justly 
such to everybody. This generation can 
hardly understand what inbarmonious and 
stentorian voices were often the gift of 
their grandparents, What endless trouble 
sometimes was caused by the obstinate 
man inthe pews who would sing because 
the psalmist said: ‘‘ Let all that hath breath 
praise the Lord.” He had breath, and 
enough of it, and praise the Lord he would. 
Out of time, out of tune, drowning the 
chorister and threatening the organ, he 
sang on despite scowls and shrugs and 
laughter. The minister, wise man, would 
not interfere; he interfered with little ex- 
cept dancing and the circus; and this he 
did regularly twice a year—the former at 
the beginning of Winter, the latter when 
the blazing posters appeared on the tavern 
porch. But with the singing he irterfpred 
not, leaving the constant warfare to the 
nervous chorister, who could talk but not 
act, and to critical and sensitive young 
folks, who were not much heeded in those 
days. This thing, too, is better managed 
at present than in former days. Not that 
we have reached the millennium in this 
matter; that will not be till the hundred 
and forty and four thousand lift the new 
song before the throne of God; but an 
approach is made toward it in the introduc. 
tion of congregational singing, in a more 
of better tunes. The singing {n our churches 
is still a matter of criticism, more, even, . 
than the preaching; but, if one could bear 
that of forty years ago, he would be con- 
tent, unless, indeed, he happens to hear the 
warblings of an artistic quartette, who 
sing the praises of God for their own glory 


in no distinguishable language and in notes _ 
‘that may be sweet, but are not, therefore, 
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divine. In that case he might prefer the | of the world will not come. Prominent | Jesus shall teach them the truth. To the } learned very quickly what little was re. 
unharmonies of the past to the perver-.j among these greater signs is the appearance | Christian there is something g in | quired fur this purpose; but it tall passed 
sions if the present; fora poor thing, Afine Mehdi, or “ Guide.” He willbe of | the th t that even SOW em | away like water fiom aduck’s'back. ‘Greek 
coming better, is more endurable than ‘9’ the family of the a yepaet and his name nations ” suxiously watching for a | was always‘‘ Greek” (o me, and its gram- 


good ‘thing peryerted or growing bad. 
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THE TRADITION OF THE MEBDI. 


BY THE REY. vio 0, DWIGHT, 
Gp Compan TinGEe, 

OppLy enough Mohammedans are the 
most subborn of adventists, looking for- 
ward with full asrurance of faith to the 
second coming of Christ. Jlosely con- 
nected with this article of Moslem belief is 
the doctrine of the Mehdi, who is to pre- 
pare the way for the comiag of Christ and 
is to assist him in conquering an evil world. 
The universal acceptauce of this doctrine 
by all Moslems is the source of the atten- 
tion now paid in the Moslem world to the 
claims of any adventurer who calls himself 
the Mehdi. 

Since the fame of the rebel chief of the 
Sadan has extended to the ends of the 
earth, it may not be amiss to group together 
the principal traditions accepted among 
Moslems as to those Jast days of the earth 
of whose approach the coming of the 
Mehdi Is to be a sign. 

The Koran forms but a small part of the 
basis of the Moslem faith. It is explained 
and extended by a vast array of reputed 
sayings of the Prophet. ‘hese traditional 
sayings are authenticated by along chain 
of evidence, and bave among most Moslems 
equal force with the Koran itself. Itis in 
these traditions that one must look for the 
full details of the prophecies by which 
Moslems are taught to forecast the ap- 
proach of the end of all things. It is true 
that the traditions are often conflicting and 
abound in wonders. A Moslem divine ence 
said to me frankly: ‘‘1 am ashamed to 
speak of these things; for when men set 
about making a religion, they always for- 
get that their work will be criticised.” But 
the traditions are accepted by the masses 
in Turkey; and he who should openly re- 
ject them would be accounted as worse 
thana blasphemer. The traditions are the 
main source of the Moslem religion as ex- 
pounded in Turkey. 

Mohammed is reputed to have said that 
the world was already in its last period 
when he entered upon his ministry. ‘‘Com- 
paring your times with the times of past 
revelations,” he said, ‘‘your epoch is the 
time between mid-afternoon and sunset.” 
The Jews had the morning, the Christians 
the noon, and to the Moslems was given the 
perilous period of the decline of light. The 
duration of the Moslem era is fixed by tra- 
dition at more than one thousand, and less 
than fifteen hundred years. 

These signs of the end are to be of grad- 
ual development. There will be an increase 
of ignorance among the people. The expo- 
sition of the holy law will decline and 
cease. Doctors of the law will become 
wicked and oppressive. The people will 
drink wine. Ignorant men will sit in high 
places and be accounted wise. The fool 
and son of a fool will become a ruler of the 
people, and men will give bribes to be de- 
livered from his wickedness. Men will 
obey their wives and will disobey their 
parents. It can eas.Jv be seen that the time 
of the end cannot be far off if these are 
its signs. New Yorkers had best look 
around them as they read among other 
tokens that “very high houses will be 
built, and love for musical instruments will 
increase” in the wicked last days! 

There will be so great a scarcity of hon- 
est men that every trustworthy man will be 
famous far and wide, and those who are 
accounted wise and brilliant will not pussess 
the smallest atom of faith In God. The peo- 
ple will hate, and try to destroy all who 
speak the truth, and missionaries of Antl- 
Christ will preach, in all the world. tes accept- 
able to mien. Finally, most terrible of all, 
wonien will become rebellious, and will be- 
gin to put various sorts of curious things 
on ‘their heads, and will begit’ to wear 
tightly-fittiig dresses. We may, perhaps, 
agreé with the pious old Moslem.who, long 
years azo. grouped these,‘ signs” together, 
“My brethren, the most of these evil cus- 
toms are already in full vigor among you.” 

But these lesser tokens only lead wp to 


the greater signs, without whith the éhd 








rks wre ro OB a i 
erefore, their ‘Sultas, cannot 
be recognized as Cahpb. The!Mehdi 
will become the center about Whom all 


‘and that, | 


true believers will be grouped. He will 
himself believe that which is true in the 
faith of all religious sects, and all true peo- 
ple of God will be united in him without 
any sectarian differences. All these people 
he will lead to Jesus Christ, For about the 
sume time with the coming of the M -hdi, 
Moslems believe that Dejjal (Anti-Cbrist) 
will appear. Some seem to regard him as 
a beast, but the best authorities among the 
Turks declare that this Dejjal will prove to 
be a one-eyed Jew from Khorasan. On his 
forehead wiil be written the word Kiajfir 
(blasphemer) io letters which all true be- 
lievers—and they alone—can read. Seventy 
thousand Jews will follow after him, and 
he will go through the whole world, visiting 
all countries during a space of forty days. 
It should be remarked, however, that of 
these forty days the first is to be 
as long a8 a year, the second as long as a 
month, the third as long as a week, and the 
rest each twenty-four hours long. During 
the time of this Dejjal, Moslems expect that 
Jesus Christ will descend from Heaven for 
a period of forty years. He will slay Dejjal 
with a javelin, and then the whole earth 
will be filled with righteousness. Neither 
man nor east will any more know 
hate, but everywhere happiness and equity 
will reign. So shall begin the last stage of 
the earth’s existence. Then other great 
signs and wonders will occur. Gog and 
Magog will overrun the earth, and by their 
oppression of the people of God will usher 
in the last day. Then they will be miracu- 
lously destroyed, and God’s true people will 
be translated in the twinkling of an eye, so 
as to escape the horrors of the age of fire. 

Such is the tradition of the Mehdi and 
its chronological importance to Moslems. 
‘In Turkey, pious souls point out that the 
demoralization of the people is fully up to 
the mark that has been foretold. Immo- 
rality is rife. Men are crushed for speaking 
thetruth. The one fixed rule of business 
is fraud. Ignorant men are put in high 
places. Courts of the Holy Law sell their 
decrees to the highest bidder. Women are 
discontented with their state of subjection, 
and they hate the uncouth envelopes which 
the law forces upon them in the place of a 
graceful dress. The year 1300 of the Mos- 
lem era has passed. According to the tradi- 
tions, the werld has less than two hundred 
years to live, and it is high time for the 
Mehdi to come. With an eagerness that 
arises from sincere faith in these prophe- 
cies the Moslems of Turkey watch every 
obscure man who seems inclined to rise up 
and become a leader of the people. Any 
such man they are ready to hail as the Meh- 
di if they can find for their faith the shadow 
of an excuse. 

There is something pitiful in the sight of 
these multitudes, conscious of hopeless 
corruption, so enervated that they have 
hope of renewal only in a direct interven- 
tion of God, and yet so convinced that this 
intervention can only be through some 
visible agency that they are content 
mutely to drift along just as they are rather 
than risk taking steps which might be dis- 
approved by him that is to come. But 
pitiful as this spectacle is, there isin it much 
to stir the Christian’s heart. The followers 
of the false prophet are at last arriving at an 
epoch ia their history when they are taught 
te expect enlightenment through Jesus 
Christ. Discount, because of their wrong 
idea of Christ, all we choose from this: ex- 
pectation of the Moslems; allow for their 
supposition that Christ will come to-enforce 
the Koran upon the nations, - remember 
their firm hope that Christ’s first act-on 
earth will be to put to the sword ‘all the 
Christians of the -present day, modify the 
picture of the faith of these people by all 
such considerations, and still you have the 
fact that the waiting ‘millions of’ Islam be- 
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BY JAMES PAUN. 


In addition to my two volumes of poems, 
I wrote, while at Cambridge, for various 
periodicals—more often for them than in 
them. The article I had written in House- 
hold Words no doubt owed its acceptance 
to the peeuliar information it afforded rath- 
er thun to its literary merits; and for a long 
time I endured continuous rejection from 
that quarter. It may be of some comfort 
to youthful aspirants to bear that in onc 
year I had six-and-twenty articles rejected 
by vyrious ‘‘ organs.” Improved and en- 
larged, they have all since seen the light: 
but in those early years disappointment 
was my constant mate; it was never, how- 
ever, checkmate. I always felt that I had 
something to tell worth hearing, if I only 
knew how to tell it, and could get anybody 
(an editor) to listen to me. I wrote in all 
sorts of ephemeral magazines. One of 
them, the Welcome Guest, published a pa- 
per of mine on college life, called ‘‘ My 
Degree,” which was placarded on all the 
walls of Cambridge. That, I thought, was 
fame indeed; and I was probably neither 
the first nor the last who has confused rep- 
utation wit advertisement. 

The first notice I ever had in a newspaper 
was a review of my ‘‘ Stories from Boccac- 
cio,” by George Brimley (at that time the 
librarian of Trinity), which appeared in 
The Spectator. It was thirty years azo; but 
I have not forgotten it, nor the writer. It 
was like ten thousand tonics in a single 
dose. WhenI became a reviewer myself, 
and had to deal with a young author who 
had genuine merit in him, I never failed to 
recall the encouragement [ had myself re- 
ceived when I most needed it. It is very 
easy to be scathing; but if even a morose- 
natured man could be aware of the torture 
he inflicts—how with that easy wheel of 
his ‘‘ he sete sharp racks at werk to pinch 
and peel”—he would mingle a little of the 
milk of human kindness with his gall; even 
if he be not conscious of having ever pos- 
sessed literary merit himself, he has at least 
been young and can remember the sensi- 
tiveness of youth. Let him spoil the rod 
on the author of well-seasoned skin (on me, 
if he likes, and welcome), but spare the 
child. 

There was a Mormon community in my 
time at Cambridge which interested me. I 
sometimes attended their chapel, and be- 
came acquainted with one of their elders, 
who I do not think was a rogue. At all 
events, he did not take advantage of his 
creed; for so far from having a plurality 
of wives he had not even one. He had 
not the faintest spark of humor in his 
composition; but one of his state- 
ments greatly tickled me. He professed 
to have a great reverence for the Holy 
Scriptures, to which Mr. Joe Smith’s book 
was, in his view, the supplement, I asked 
him how he got over the text, *‘If any mac 
shall add unto these things,” etc. He re- 
flected for a moment, and then replied: 
‘*That refers to the commentators.” 

I have forgotten to say that, after leaving 
Woolwich, I was intended for the Church; 
and my attendance at the Mormon chapel 
arose from no lapse from orthodoxy. It 
was only that I was desirous of becoming 
acquainted. with every phase of human na- 
ture. I attended, in due course, the theo- 
logical lectures; but the recollection of 
them has vanished. The ‘‘dust ot creeds” 
seems to have confused me, to judge by an 
old examination paper which I came across 
the other day, on the back of which a few 
crude elements of faith are written in verse. 
One cé them runs; 


I believe in the fat Johnian whose face in the sun 


doth shine, 
And who, not looking i1:the least Ike a human 
being, I conciude to be divine, 
This could-hardly have*been a serious ‘con- 
fession of faith. 
. took my degree, however—a first class 
1”; which my good folks at home be- 


woe “ta Ger ae Noobs distinction. «I: 


mar I detested with a hatred thatJ find it 

di tofeel even for my personal ehe- 
; Uhere was the less excuse for —_ I 
sinky knew ite about it. 


dining with ongof the exam. 
he zi work in the oe 


, wir ae Ot Re asa the 
examinatiozs of the previousday. ‘There 
is one young gentleman,” he suid, ‘* who, if 
he does not know more about mathematics 
than classics, will most assuredly be 
plucked. He has declined péyac as if it 
were a participle, uéyac, uéyaoa, wéyar, The 
table was in a roar, and it was agreed on 
all hands that, however he did the other 
papers, that dunce ought to be plucked, It 
was a humiliating circumstance, but I was 
compelled in honor to confess to that exam- 
iner, in private, how the thing had oceurred. 
My next neighbor in the Senate House had 
been in difficulties about that very word, 
and had applied te me f..r as-istance. ‘‘My 
deur tellow,” I hadfrankly replied, ‘‘ I know 
nothing about it; Iam not going to touch 
veya, but if you ask me my opinion, about 
its declination, I should say it was péa¢, 
peyaca, péyav,” IT am glad to say this 
explanation saved the second-hand of- 
fender. 

Notwithstanding this stupendous igno- 
rance, | suppose I had read more of one 
thing and another, when I left college, than 
most men of the same age, though appar- 
enily to little purpose. The net results of 
a very expensive education were almost 
nil; aten-pound note would have repre- 
sented their value; and yet for the object I 
had in view, and which I afterward pur- 
sued not without success, I venture to 
think that | by no means threw my time 
away. I had gained, for my years, a very 
sound knowledge of human nature, and 
made acquaintance with an immense mass 
of Eaglish literature of the lighter kind. 
Lznguages, living or dead, I could never 
acquire any more than music, for which I 
have no ear. I spent many yeara over 
French and German, but could never read, 
far less converse, in either language with 
facility. This unfortunate circumstance 
has enabled me to speak of translations 
with more familiarity and less contempt 
than is usual. It is generally observed, by 
those who can read foreign authors in the 
original, that everything is lost in transla- 
tion. This assertion, while undoubtedly a 
slap in the face, as it is intended to be, 
to the exclusively English reader, is 
not much of a compliment to the foreign 
author. It can hardly be denied that some 
works ‘‘ bear” translation; the Bible, for 
example (though this is by no means gen- 
erally Known), was not originally written 
in English. There are but few of us who 
have read ‘‘ Don Quixote ” in the original, 
and yet it is much admired. The fact is 
that some authors do lose everything in 
translation; but some do not, and in some 
cases they retain a great deal. 

OF ‘‘ Wallenstein” it has been even said 
that the translator has excelled the author, 
though, if he did so, in my opinion he 
wasted his time. 

The wits suffer the most (if one were to 
judge of Greek Wit, for example, by the 
volume lately published in English under 
that name, one would say, ‘These are 
quotations from Mr. Merryman of the 
Circus”), and next to them the poeis. Not 
ten per cent. of their original merit is left 
to them. But the ordinary prose writers, 
the historians, the essayists, and even the 
novelists, are recognizable enough in their 
new dress. Indeed, these last retain some 
very respectable atirac:ions, which it is 
mere affectation tc deny them. Balzac, I 
admit, is not translatable, or, when trans- 
lated, is not readable; but Victor Hugo, 
even in foreign attire, is superior to most 

novelists in their native garb; and the 
same may be said (at ail events of his mas- 
terpiece, “Monte Cristo”) of Damas. ~ Iris 
undoubtedly a great deprivation to be near- 
‘sigated, but it does not, mend, matters, and 
is also untrue, to say of such a pers, , “he 
is stone blind.” 

Soon after I took my dente I married. 
It was delicately said by a friend tbat, but 
‘for my insention so to do,I ‘should have 
| read for honors-and ~distinguished.xnyeelt: 
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for what was the use of gaining a fellow- 
ship (and taking it away from some poor 
fellow who really wanted it) to lose it the 
next year or so by matrimony? Success, 
however (when I think of that uéya¢ busi- 
ness), seems hardly to have been a cer- 
tainty, and it may be even thought by some 
people that I did not sacrifice much 
academical distinction on the altar. I am 
only setting down some reminiscences more 
or less in connection with literature; so I 
say nothing about my marriage. If I were 
writing an autobiography, I shvvld have to 
say a great deal about it, or else ieave out 
the source and cause of the happiness of 
my life. I may remark, however, to those 
who propose to themselves a literary life, 
and can find a wife one-tenth as good as 
has fallen to my lot, that they had better 
make sure of her early; for of a truth 
they will need a comforter. There is no 
calling, it is true, so bright and pleasant, so 
full of genial friendship, as well as of far- 
off but touching sympathies, so radiant 
with the glories of success; but there is 
also no pursuit so doubtful, so full of risks, 
80 subject to despondency and disappoint- 
ments, so open to despair itself. It will 
not be denied that I have confessed to 
ignorance enough; but I know a few things 
well, and this is one of them. Oh! my 
young friend with a ‘‘turn for literature,” 
think twice and thrice before committing 
yourself to it; or you may bitterly regret 
to find yourself where that ‘‘turn” may 
take you. Let every man be fully satisfied 
in his own mind, and have a reason for the 
faith thatisin him. The calling (though 
by no means a phenomenal one, as it is the 
custom to. assert) is an exceptional one; 
and even at the best you will have trials 
and troubles of which you dream not, and 
to which no other calling is exposed. I 
say again, verily you will need a comforter; 
and the best of comforters is she who sits 
by the hearth at home. Nevertheless I need 
scarcely add, however confident you may 
be of winning your way to fame and for- 
tune, be not s> selfish as to link your fate 
with hers upon the prospects of an untried 
pen. For, if you do so, even though you 
have genius, it will be the genius that is 
allied to madness. 

One indirect but important advantage to 
a man of letters in early marriage is that, if 
a happy one, it rescues him from Bohe- 
mianism. It is a charming ‘ ism,” and he 
who has not a strain of it in his character 
is to be pitied; but it is du¢ an‘‘ism,” a 
branch of dissent, and not the Catholic and 
Universal Church of Humanity. 


If one must needs belong to a sect, it is— 
fer him whose business it is to depict hu- 
man nature—as good as any, and better 
than most; but it as litthe represents the 
world as the most conventional of ‘ gen- 
teel circles.” The Bohemian writer, who 
is called by the more charitable of square- 
toed folks ‘* peculiar,” does not hold the 
mirror up to Nature much more than one 
of the genuine ‘“ Peculiar People” might 
do, if he sh ould essay to represent it. The 
Bobemian female writer in particular— 
whose cbject seems to be to inform us that 
she has never met a respectable specimen 
of her own sex in her life—reflects for us 
the most distorted images. 

My first introduction, by the bye, to the 
Bohemians was very humorous; and as the 
race—exeept on paper—is fast dying out, it 
may be thought worth while to mention it. 
An eminent member of the guild asked me 
to dine with him at one of the old Legal 
“Inas.” Iwas very young, and greatly 
flattered; I thought I was about to meet 
the most famous persons in the three king- 
doms; and though they were all of them 
of the male sex, I felt it was incumbent on 
me to put on evening attire. My host re- 
ceived me very cordially, but with a certain 
cock of his eye which I did not like. He 
was in his dressing-gown and slippers. 
My fellow-guests, nine in number, were all 
in shooting-jackets. This made me a little 
uncomfortable; but they were very agree- 
able, clever fellows, and we all sat down to 
dinner in thé highest spirits. No, not all; 
they had been ten; there were now nite of 
us. 


“What the deuce has become of A?” in- 

quired our host. f 

“Ob! he has taken himself off,” explained 

One of the party, looking hard at my shirt- 
“a - 4 eee f 





sat down to dinner with a man who dressed 
in evening clothes.” 

My position was exactly the reverse of 
that of the guest who came to the marriage 
feast without an appropriate garment. I 
was too magnificent for the occasion; but 
it was the very last time any one had to 
complain of me in that respect. 

All these things are changed; the Bohe- 
mians of to-day wear purple and fine 
linen on all occasions without the slightest 
provocation, and when even the Rubelais 
Club dine together, it is, I understand, de 
rigueur to wear evening clothes, though I 
doubt whether *‘ the Master’? would have 
quite approved of it. 

My literary gains for the first year of my 
married life were exactly thirty-two pounds 
fifteen shillings; upon which, if I had had to 
live, it would have been cultivating literature 
upon oat-meal, indeed, and very little of it; 
but the next year my income was quad- 
rupled, and from that time increased, not 
indeed -by arithmetical progression, but 
certainly in a very unlooked-for and satis- 
factory. proportion. It was at first mainly 
drawn from Household Words and Cham- 
bers's Journal, from the conductors of which 
I began to receive great encouragement. In 
the former periodical { had often two con- 
tributions in one weekly number; and I re- 
member one occasion when there were even 
three. For the latter I wrote almost 
every week. Its editor was at that 
time Leitch Ritchie, a man of somewhat 
severe culturc and fastidious taste, but 
of a most kindly nature. He welcomed 
fun in any shape, even at his own 
expense. It is well known that Leitch 
the painter was called ‘‘Leitch with the 
itch,” to distinguish him from Leech the 
Punch artist; and one person (but not a 
Scotch person) was so rude as to say ot 
Leitch Ritchie that ‘‘he had the national 
complaint twice in his name.” Even this 
he bore very good-humoredly. He was 
in ill health, and endured such suffering as 
might well have excused some impatience 
with his contributors; but he took the 
greatest pains with them. Even the re- 
jected ones(and this is perhaps the greatest 
triumph to which courtesy can attain) had 
a good word for him; while those who had 
merit never failed to find it recognized. He 
made many a young heart to rejoice in his 
time; but never more so than when he wrote 
to ask me to come up to Edinburgh and 
share his literary duties as editor of Cham- 
bers's Journal. ‘‘I have long felt the need 
of help,” he said. ‘* Will you come and be 
my co-editor?” I suppose five men out of 
six would have written sud-editor; but the 
natural graciousness of his disposition 
caused him to italicize the co. 

Lowpon, ENGLAND, 





JOSEPH COOK AND BIBLE WINE. 


BY DUNLOP MOORE, D.D. 





JoszrpuH Coox, having canonized a saint, 
has found it in order to pronounce a curse 
on a heresy. In answer to a question as to 
our Saviour’s use of wine he gives forth this 
pronunciamento : 

“ Accursed be any theory of history that affirms 
that our Lord and Saviour put the dangerously 
intoxicating wine cup to his neighbor’s lips !” 

I do not like cursing save on the part of 
those who have a special vocation to fulfil 
this high office. Popes, when they fulminate 
an anathema, are not at pains to let the 
teaching which they denounce appear to 
the best advantage. And Mr. Cook does 
not deal more generously with those whose 
“theory of history” he condemns. They 
would hardly care to say that ‘‘Christ put 
the dangerously intoxicating cup to his 
neighbor’s lips.” But they accept the plain 
record in the second chapter of the Gospel 
of John in its obvious and necessary sense. 
They will not allow any prepossession to 
induce them to set aside the clear mean- 
ing of a narrative which teaches that 
Christ made real wine, which could 
intoxicate if used in excess. But they re- 
pudiate the odious’ and unwarranted iufer- 
ence that Christ made any one drunk with 
it. The passage in Habakkuk ti, 15, from 
which Mr. Ceok borrows in his execration, 
he does not seem to understand. He should 
guard against the common error of quoting 
it incorreetly and imperfectly; and, if he 
consulted such a commentator as Keil, he 
might be helped to the dscertdinment of 





the true meaning of the figurative language 
of the propket. Suppose a Buddhist, still 
retaining his horror of the destruction of 
animal life, should embrace Christianity 
and say: 

**Accursed be any theory of history 
that affirms that our Lord and Saviour 
ordered the slaughter of a gentle, innocent 
lamb, and ate of its roasted flesh! This 
atrocity, imputed to him, can be denied on 
the basis of his character. He was fuil of 
compassion, and would not break a bruised 
reed. The lamb that he partook of at the 
Passover must have been of a saccharine 
or gelatine substance, such as are common- 
ly prepared at this day.” 

Such folly, if uttered, would be called 
blasphemy, or perilously near to it. I leave 
it to my readers to make the application. 

Mr. Cook’s great fault, which his anathe- 
ma illustrates, is his fondness for what he 
calls ‘axiomatic theology.” He is too 
much addicted to deducing doctrines from 
his so-called axioms or presumptions. His 
is essentially the old misleading, scholastic 
method. <A priori reasoning in religion 
could be turned upon his orthodoxy with 
fatal effect. We must, as Dr. Chalmers 
has forcibly taught, in our study of theolo- 
gy as of science, be content to employ the 
Baconian or Inductive process for ascertain- 
ing truth, if we would reach satisfactory 
results, 

But Mr. Cook, to prove his theory of the 
nature of the wine which our Lord made 
and drank, tells us of a young Syrian who 
informed him that ‘‘the Bethichem wines, 
and the Jerusalem wines, and the Hebron 
wines are to-day so light and unintoxicat- 
ing that you must ordinarily drink twenty- 
four cups to produce the slightest effect, 
even upon a person of nervous organiza- 
tion.” When I read this statement in Tur 
InpepenpEnNtT of March 18th, I thought of 
writing to Mr. Cook for the address of the 
interesting young Syrian whose name he 
withholds. But on reflection I spared my- 
self the trouble. It seemsto me that every 
sensible person must perceive that either 
the young Syrian was playing with the 
traveler's credulity, or that Mr. Cook has 
failed to remember him accurately. 


How could Joseph Cook aver in Boston, 
the “hub” of creation, that the Bethele- 
hem wines, the Jerusalem wines, and the 
Hebron wines are to-day so light and un- 
intoxicating that you must ordinarily 
drink twenty-four cups to produce the 
slightest effect even upon a person of nerv- 
ous organization”? Twenty-four cups! 
Mark the number. “ Prodigious!” But I 
cannot help asking questions. How did 
the people of Palestine, who were not of 
nervous organization, get drunk on such 
yayin? For the Bible lets us know that in- 
toxication did prevail there. What a 
capacity of imbibition they must have had! 
And how could a sick man get benefit 
from wine so very weak? Wine, we know, 
was given to the sick. But how could 
they take a sufficient quantity of such wine? 
A faint person would give up before drink- 
ing twenty-four cups of a liquid which 
when taken to that extent produces not 
the slightest effect. Yet wine was of old 
given to revive the faint (II Sam xvi, 2.) 
The wine of which Timothy was directed 
to ‘‘ use a little,” must have been stronger 
than that reported of by Mr. Cook. So 
must the wine have been, “much” of 
which a deacon must not be given to, 
Atid I cannot but conclude that the good 
wine, which, in the olden time, had such 
an effect on those who had first drunk it 
freely that they might be afterward safely 
treated with an inferior sort, must have 
been more generous than the wines of 
Bethlehem, Hebron and Jerusalem as de- 
scribed by the great Boston lecturer. I 
wonder that Mr. (ook did not try 
these wines to see whether what 
his informant said was true. Dr. 


Norman Macleod’ ‘was~ probably a fair 


judge of wine, ‘and he tells us (Good 
Words for 1865, p. 676, note): “As to the 


wine of Hebron and Bethlehem, of which: 


we hid supplies, n6t ‘heing intoxicating, 
that is absurd. If any One ‘disposed to 
make the experiment can overcome the dif- 
ficulty of quality, I have rio doubt’ that a 
sufficient quantity will produce the same 
effect as other fermented liquors.” 

“Dr. HM net his lately described in 
The Beangeliat Une effect of the wine of Je- 


rupalode on Jews who drank it at the Pass- 
over. It must have been more potent than 
that of which ‘you most ordinarily drink 
twenty-four cups organization.” 
I have not space here ‘for further re- 
marks on Mr. Cook’s statements, But 
I have discussed the question of Bible 
wine at sufficient length in the Presbyterian 
Review for January, 1881, and January, 
1882. My hatred ot drunkenness is just as 
sincere as is Mr. Cook’s; but I have learned 
in every question to take account, first of 
all, of ‘‘ whatsoever things are true.” I 
would give him this parting counsel : 
Hold then the good; define it well, 

For fear Divine Philosophy 


Should push beyond her mark, and be 
Procuress to the lords of Hell. 


New Brienton, Pa. 


“NEMO REPENTE FUIT TURPIS- 
Us.” 








BY THE REV. HENRY A. STIMSON. 


A Free interpretation would be: ‘‘ No 
one goes to the bad at a bound.” 

How is it to be explained, then,that every 
few days the community is startled by the 
news that some one in a responsible posi- 
tion, an officer in a bank, a trusted clerk, 
a church-member, a son in a Christian 
home, has committed forgery, or robbed 
his employer, and is a fugitive from jus- 
tice? 

Are we all exposed to sudden attacks of 
immorality, as we are of disease, which 
cannot be accounted for nor guarded 
against? Is there occasion to search for 
the ‘‘ dbacilla” of theft, as there is of con- 
sumption? If so,a reputation awaits the 
successful investigator not second to Dr. 
Koch's; for, while the material spore has 
slain its thousands, the moral one is piling 
up its ten thousands. 

If the situation is simpler, as we believe 
it, ought not thoughtful people to give heed 
to the fruitful source of this flagrant vice 
and take vigorous measures to put a stop 
to it? Vices hunt in couples; and it is 
sometimes hard to say which is principal, 
and which attendant. The figure of a wo- 
man often appears on the horizon, in the 
company of the vanishing defaulter, and 
much {s laid at her door. Commonly, she 
is a late appearance in the story, and found 
her opportunity in habits already estab- 
lished. Where did the matter begin? 
Very generally in some form of gambling. 

A lawyer, of high standing and connec- 
tions, in whose bands were large trusts, was 
suddenly proved a defaulter. It was found 
he had been secretly ‘ speculating.” 
Within a few weeks of each other two 
clerks in neighboring offices were dis- 
vovered to have taken their employer's 
money. Both had been drawn into base 
ball ‘‘combinations.” The Government 
examiner startled the directors ef a large 
bank with the news of ‘ crookedness.” 
The cashier, a gentleman of unimpeach- 
able reputation, had purloined over one 
hundred thousand dollars fora ‘deal in 
grain. The list is so long that hardly a 
town is withoutits cause célébre, and many 
towns have in them some form of gam- 
bling so established and entrenched that 
neither the police nor public opinion nor 
local organizations can cast them out; a 
state of things that would not exist, if the 
number of participants was not large and 
the amount of money involved great. 

There is a wide difference in the methods 
of gambling in vogue. The men who 
gather about a table in the uppermest 
room in a business block, behind a door so 
heavy that the police cannot burst it, where 
there are peep-holes and passwords, -are 
few in number, and are aware that they 
are engaged in crime. The young men 
who play pool, or euchre, for small stakes 
have a less vivid consciousness; and the 
good people who buy soaps with prize 
attachments, or clothing, or coffee and tea 
at establishments that advertise “gifts” 
are probably without thought of evil at all. 
Yet these are only instances, widely re- 
moved from each other, of a ‘hundréd dif- 
ferent methods by which the gambling pas- 
sion is fed. oe ek 

Occasionally there is an outburst of de- 
nunciation in some community. A few 
sambling. honeps ope, raided, some, frye 
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the gambling tables are set up in other 
rooms, ‘ prize” businesses begin to re- 
appear, and the lottery fever rises again in 
some new form. Notonly do well-disposed 
people get invoived, but sometimes even 
churches and charitable societies are the 
instigators; and there is no end of con- 
fusion as to what is right and what 
wrong. 

There is need that certain principles be 
kept in mind and that certain distinctions 
be clearly made. The sia of gambling lies 
in its appeal to a passion, the greed of gain. 
Stealing is a sin, not because there is a 
command of the Decalogne which forbids 
it; it would be no less sinful if there were 
no such command. It gratifies a lust; and 
we know that the gratifying of that lust is 
harmful to one’s self, and harmfulin such a 
way as tomake it wrong. It contravenes 
what we recognize as the just requirements 
of our moral nature. The written com- 
mand of God only enforces this. Gambling 
produces a like effect with stealing, though 
it is not so plainly recognized. It isa way 
of getting possession of the property of an- 
other without a just sense of desert. It, 
therefore, feeds the passion for having, and 
isinunoral in two directions—it arrays a 
man against his neighbor, contravening the 
royal law of love, and it nourishes a lust. 

But is no passion to be gratifled? It is 
not necessary to make here a distinction 
between appetites and passions. The grat- 
ification of any desire we find within us is 
to be governed by tie requirements of our 
moral nature. This draws precise and in- 
telligible bounds. Conscience is the arbi- 
ter, and is entirely satisfied when, within 
these bounds, an appetite or passion is grat- 
ified. Under these circumstances the forces 
that regulate and control the gratification 
are in full operation, and a strong sense of 
responsibility is never lacking. These 
bounds are sometimes recognized by the 
law; as, for example, in the case of the 
sexual desire and the desire of property. 
But the limits are just as real, whether so 
recognized or not. The moral obligation 
is never to be set aside; and the question 
of its bearing upon our moral nature is as 
authoritative in the case of meat and drink 
and amusement, which are not regulated 
by law, as in that of sex and of property, 
which are. Gambling is sinful, because it 
is a method of gratifying the desire of pos- 
sessing, that leaps at once and always over 
the bounds set by a pure morality. Itisa 
means of getting without a just sense of de- 
sert, and it antagonizes the law of broth. 
erly love. 

So much for the principle. Now just 
what methods of getting are rightly to be 
termed gambling? If gambling is wrong 
always and everywhere, the sole question 
is, What is gambling? 

Gambling is generally associated in 
thought with some form of game; but it is 
important to recognize that the sin is not 
in the game. There is no more barm in 
throwing dice or playing cards, or drawing 
numbers from a wheel than there is in 
shooting marbles, or playing ball, or re- 
peating the rigmarole by which children 
determine who shall chase the others ina 
game of hide and seek. The evil appears 
when any of these is used for harmful 
purposes, The practice of the game be- 
comes gambling when it is used as a means 
of getting what belongs to another. 


But gambling is not limited to, games; 
apy attempt to get the property of another 
by a method in which, with some show of 
mutual agreement, and with no pretense 
of giving a proportionate return, gain on 
one side ismeasured by loss on the other, 
is gambling. The object is always gain. 
This is often devied; but, conceal it as you 
may, the desire to get is, in all these con- 
troverted cases, the ruling one. Withdraw 
the stake, and the zest of the transaction 
changes radically. As compared with 
other methods of getting gain gambliug 
differs from stealing in that there is some 
show ofmutualagreement. It differs from 
cheating in that there is no pretense of giv- 
ing @ proportionatereturn. It differs from 
a legitimate business transaction in that 
gain on one side is measured by loss on the 
other. 

It ought not to be difficult, in any parti- 
cular case, to determine what is gambling. 
The size of the individual stake bas no 
bearing upon it. The recent ‘reply of the 





Governor of a New England state to the re- 
quest that he put a stop toa great lottery, in 
behalf of some charity, to the effect that the 
price of the tickets was so small that it could 
hurt no one, was as immoral as it was un- 
intelligent. Ifa lottery is illegal, if gamb- 
ling is evil, neither the object for the bene- 
fit of which it is conducted, nor the sum at 
stake,changes, by a hair’s breadth, its charac- 
ter, The nobler the cause, the more reason 
it should be free from stain. Liberty has of 
late suffered much draggling of her robes in 
the mire; the friends of charity cannot be 
too careful to keev her raiment clean. 

A dealer offers to distribute certain 
‘* presents” to his customers. He says it is 
his way of advertising; that he can, there- 
fore, afford it; and that he sells his goods 
at a fair price. It isa thin disguise. The 
“presents” are distributel by chance, 
therefore, with no pretense of giving a pro- 
portionate return on the part of any recip- 
ient. Purchasers are sought by the appeal 
to their cupidity; the hope is held out to 
each of getting far more than what he 
pays for; and, saould he be successful, his 
gain is measured by the loss of others. The 
dealer finds his profit in the increase of 
his sales, secured by his immoral appeal. 

But the list of devices is too long for 
further enumeration. Each must apply the 
principle for himself. In most cases not a 
moment’s doubt exists; others are more 
intricate. The appeal to the passion of 
greed is, however, not difficult to recog- 
nize. The danger is what needs to be em- 
phasized. The Devil lurks in human na- 
ture, and thereis a strange fascination in 
stirring up the fires that smolder in our 
veins. Of them all, when once ablaze, 
none burns fiercer than the gambling pas- 
sion; none is more utterly destructive, none 
more inextinguishable. Because it es- 
tranges from God, arrays a man against 
his brother, and sends souls to perdition, 
God has set his condemnation upon every- 
thing that ministers to it, 

WORCESTER, Mass, 
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JUDGE TOURGEE AT HOME. 


BY BARAH K. BOLTON, 








Six or seven thousand persons were 
gathered in the great amphitheater at 
Chautauqua, last Summer, to listen to the 
author of ‘‘ The Fool’s Errand” on the sub- 
ject, ‘Give us a Rest.” Without notes, for 
over an hour, the terse, alert and brilliant 
speaker held the audience in the closest 
attention. The rush and ambition of our 
great, developing American life, our suc- 
cessful struggle for wealth, our zest for 
knowledge, with our multitude of papers 
and books, our desire to crowd, as he said, 
‘*four centuries into a life-time,” were all 
shown as if in a kaleidoscope. 

A person always has double advantage 
when he speaks from experience. No one 
could advise rest and recreation better than 
the man who had charge of a large maga- 
zine, wrote fifteen hours daily upon absorb- 
ing books, lectured Winter and Summer, 
and was a close student of both men and 
literature! 

Did he seem tired after the lecture? No, 
A man of fine physique, strong nerve, and 
soldiery bearing, one could detect no trace 
of weariness. 

Stepping into his carriage, we rode 
through a lovely, rolling country toward 
the Judge’s home at Mayville, on Chautau- 
qua Lake. He drove a fleet span of beau- 
tiful black horses, so high-spirited that I 
should not have felt safe had not a master 
hand held the lines, The animals seemed 
to know the slightest variation of his voice, 
as if giving him almost a human love for 
his pride in them. I thought of those won- 
derful descriptions of a noble horse; Lol- 
lard, in ‘* Fool’s Errand” as he carries Lily 
through the horrors of a Ku Klux camp, 
“‘foam-flecked, with bloody nostrils and fiery 
eyes”; of Mollie Ainslie, on her horse Mid- 
night ‘‘bounding and quivering beneath 
hey,” in ‘‘ Bricks without Straw”; and of 
Sachem, in “ John Eax,” fighting with the 
flood as he earries Alice Bain toa place of 
safety. 

Reaching his home, a merry, only 
cbild ran out, and threw her arms about 
Judge Tourgée's neck as though she had not 
seen him for weeks, though he had been 
absent only a half day. Thehouseis a 
three-story, roomy place, surrounded by 





trees, its every apartment tasteful with 
books and pictures. There is not one 
gloomy nook in it, and the sunshine floods 
it, with no fear of fading the cheerful colors 
of the furniture. The grounds are a great 
garden of flowers, red geraniums, oleanders, 
roses and pansies. Do the occupants give 
you one rose? Yes, a whole basketful, so 
generous and truly hospitable are the May- 
ville host and hostess. 

Another picture from ‘*Fool’s Errand” 
came before me, as I lingered in the home. 

“At morn, she kissed him farewell, as he stood 
on the vine-covered porch of their lit:le cottage, 
when he started for his office, while the balmy 
breath of the Summer morning blew over them, 
and the bees hummed from flower to flower, sip- 
ping the honeyed dew from the throats of the 
unelosed morning-glories. At noon, when he 
came for the mid-day meal, the door flew open 
before his hand had touched the knob, and she 
stood before him in the little hall, draped in the 
neat, cool muslin which became her so well, a 
smile upon her lips, and  inextinguishable 
lovelight in her eyes, . Never could home 
be sweeter.” 

Metta has been to Comfort Servosse a 
reality in all these years of weddedife. Few 
outside the family circle know how fully 
Judge Tourgée’s gifted wife has been his 
inspiration and helper. Such a character 
as that of Lizzie Harper, in‘ Figs and This- 
tles,” could have been drawn only by a man 
who honored the intellect and courage ef 
woman, and had learned to honor them 
through a rich experience. 


In a large barn, back of his grounds, the 
Juige, who is exceedingly fond of fine 
horses, ahowed us where a pet horse, hear- 
ing his voice after a long absence, broke 
through the side of the stable in her eager- 
ness to reach him. Oa the right of the 
Mayville house isa little, one-story cottage, 
where he has his study. The windows are 
of stained glass, so that no scenes from the 
outside world can distract the worker. The 
rays of a July setting sun flooded the little 
room with gold and crimson, lying tenderly 
on table and books and author, as he told 
some of those strange experiences of re- 
construction days. 


Few know this strong man’s history. He 
never telis it. Many haveasked for sketches 
for books or magazines; but he never gives 
them. It might be better perchance if he 
did; for the world likes and has some right 
to know concerning those whose books it 
reads and loves. I was shown by the re- 
ceiver the following unique reply to a re- 
quest for incidents of his life: ‘‘I am 
neither fit for a show nor asermon. Of 
course anybody can be written about. One 
might write about Job by describing his 
boils and illustrating the article with draw- 
ings of his ash-heap and potsherds; but it 
would not be very valuable information. 
What they were to him, the salient facts of 
my life areto me. I had no pestilent trio 
of friends to draw me out, but wrote down 
my cogitations in cold blood for the world’s 
torment.” Probably the recipient did not 
feel greatly aided by the above. 

The newspapers call Judge Tourgée “a 
romancist, sage, publicist, politician and 
philosopher in one.” Certain it is that no 
book since ‘‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” has so 
stirred the people’s hearts as ‘* The Fool’s 
Errand.” Calm yet intense, graceful yet 
powerful, with a complete knowledge of 
political life, it showed the eancer at the 
nation’s heart, and gave t he cure in no un- 
certain words; 

‘The nation nourished and protected slavery, 
The fruitage of slavery has been the ignorant 
freedman, the ignorant poor white man, and the 
arrogant master. , . Now let the nation 
undo the evil it has permitted and encouraged, 
Let it'eduoate those whom it made ignorant, and 
protect those whom it made weak. Itis not a 
matter of favor to the black, but of safety to the 
nation. Make the spelling-book the scepter of 
national power, . . . Do nottry to shufile 
off the responsibility, nor cloak the danger. 
Honest ignorance in the masses is more to be 
dreaded than malevelent intelligence in the 
few.” 

The world saw a new hand in literature; 
a hand tit touched hunior and pathos, 
description and social problems with equal 
power. It could not guess the author. 
Perhaps the Ohio youth, generous, warm- 
hearted and frank, going while scarcely 
more than a boy into the army, graduating 
from Rochester University a ‘ poor, bat- 
tered soldier,” then to the South in 1865, 
where, for fifteen years, he labored and 





suffered; perhaps he himself did not know 
the power of his ‘‘ new hand in literature ” 
till all America was reading ‘‘ The Fool’s 
Errand.” Hewrote because it wasin him 
to write. The hlood of the Huguenots was 
in his veins; the blood of such as Victor 
Hugo, who hate tyranny and oppression, 
and in burning words must tell it to 
the world. What those years-were to a 
sensitive, noble nature, one can imagine 
from ‘‘ The Fool’s Errand.” 

Judge Tourgée once said to a friend: “I 
was settled at the South before the smoke 
was well cleared away, and was idiot 
enough to suppose I had a right to stay 
there. When the struggle of reconstruction 
came on, three years afterward, I was, of 
course, drawn into it. I gave it the little 
of life I had that was of any value. It 
was a furnace seven times heated. What 
I did had no significance apart from its 
surroundings. In that time I grew. Be- 
fore that I was nothing. Since it wasended 
Iam nothing. What I have written was 
only like the spark of a flint--a part of my 
life struck off by impinging steel, and heated 
to redness by the force of the blow. Cer- 
tain things I have wished to say, and have 
only sought to say them in the most forci- 
ble way.. Style I have never cultivated. 
What I should say, and not how it should 
be said has always engaged my attention, 
My life has nothing in it except what I have 
thought and tried todo. A few phrases in 
a constitution, a few sections in the statute 
law, represent yeurs of thought and labor. 
Ideas for which I sweat great drops of blood 
are buried in enactments already almost 
forgotten.” Thus modest is the author's 
estimate of a life work, which has been «a 
most powerful agent in the educating and 
uplifting of the whole colored race. 

At another time, in reply to some ques- 
tion about himself, he said: ‘‘ When the 
War was over, it was only to carry on a 
long hard fight in the darkness, which no 
man’s hand will ever roll away, and after- 
ward to write a few volumes that will 
show to the future that I had both thought 
and suffered. That is all. I have suffered 
nothing unusual to the stubborn man who 
persists in trying to jam a cycle into a 
I:fe-time.” 

Judge Tourgée is a man of intense feel- 
ing, but self-centered and self-restrained ; 
cast in a heroic mold, and ready to do and, 
if need be, die. Fair and outspoken, per- 
haps he is not sufficiently politic in a world 
where policy is the rule rather than the ex- 
ception. He has been an untiring worker 
both in law and literature. ‘A Royal Gen- 
tleman,” was his first book published 
in 1874, though written seven years 
previously. He had burned a dozen in- 
complete ones before this. ‘‘ John Eax” was 
written in 1875. ‘* Bricks Without Straw” 
was begun the same year and finished, or 
rather rewritten, in 1880. ‘Figs and 
Thistles” was mostly written in 1876 and 
finished three years later. ‘‘Fool’s Er- 
rand” was begun May 17th, 1877, and five 
or six chapterz written. The remainder of 
it was done in the Summer of 1879. So 
careful is Judge Tourgée in writing that 
one chapter in this book was pulled down, 
after it had been putin type, five times. 
This cha*ter was rewritteh twenty-seven 
times. No wonder that a leading news- 
paper said: ‘“‘Scarcely anything in fiction 
so powerful has been written, from a 
merely literary stand-point, as this book.” 

Prof. Woldemar Cherburg, of Helsing- 
fors, has spent two years in translating it 
into the Finnish language. He said: ‘1 
have taken no liberties with the text, be- 
cause I consider it a classic, in which every 
word defends its place.” 

Once when Judge Tourgés had written 
800 pages of a book, and it did not suit him, 
he burned it up and sat down to write it 
ever. The printers were waiting. I heard 
him say once: *‘ The publishers have never 
recovered the religion they lost while the 
copy came not!” “ 

He writes very slowly, and is never satis- 
fied with it when it is done. Much of his 
work has been written in the upper loft of 
his barn, his only luxuries being a pine table 
and a hard-bottom chair. Taus he has ob- 
tained absolute quiet, with no fear of inter- 
ruption. 

His last book, “Hot Ploughshares,” is, 
without doubt, his ablest. Oae chapter of 
this cost him two” montlis of solid work. 
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For single, yet fervid style, dramatic plot 
that holds one intensely to the last page, 
for a graphic résumé of the anti-slavery 
growth and conflict, for pen pictures of the 
great Lincoln, for delicate delineation of 
character, as in the wife of Harrison Kort- 
right for her first lover, yet true and devoted 
to her husband—in all these the book is a 
remarkable one. While the last, it is really 
the first of that rich historical series, cover- 
ing the time of our Civil War and the great 
struggles growing out of it. x 
Judge Tourgée is yet in his early prime, 
not more than forty-five. While literature 
cannot well spare him, nor a prosperous 
magazine relieve him of editorial care,Con- 
gress needs him in her statesmanship. He 
has refused political peferment ; but those 
who refuse are often the ones most needed. 
His career has been exceptionally brilliant 
and useful. His star has not yet reached its 
zenith. 
CLEVELAND, O. 


BOSTON MONDAY LECTURESHIP. 


MR. COOK’S ONE HUNDRED AND SEVEN- 
TIETH LECTURE. 





INDEPENDENT VOTEKS IN AMERICAN POLITICS— 
CHRISTIAN DUTIES IN PRESIDENTIAL ELEC- 
TIONS —EDMUNDS AND LINCOLN—A CHRISTO- 
CENTRIC NATURAL THEOLOGY—THE CHRIS- 
TIAN CONSCIOUSNESS AS A TEST OF RELIGIOUS 
{TRUTH—LETTERS ON THE NEW CONGREGA- 
TIONAL CREED FROM DR. ALDEN, PROFESSOR 
KARR, PROFESSOR PHELPS, PROFESSOR PARK 
AND OTHERS, 


(DELIVERED Iv THE TREMONT TEMPLE, MONDAY 
Noon, Marcu XTH.) 





‘Tar annual report of the committee in charge 
of the Boston Monday lectureship wae read by 
the Rev. Dr. Gordon, Monday noon, March 24th, 
and estimated that the newspaper circulation 
of the lectures had reached this season a mil- 
lion readers in the United States, besides repub- 
lications in England,Scotland, India and Austra- 
lia,’ The committee was re-elected and arrange- 
ments made for a new course. A vote of thanks 
was passed to the Rev. Robert West, of The 
Advance, for his services in extending the cir- 
eulation of the lectures in the foremost religious 
journals, The service Monday, March 24th, 
lasted from 11:39 until nearly 2 o'clock. There 
was, as usual, a great audience. People were 
standing at mest of the doors of the baloonics 
from 12 to 1 o'clock. Mr. Oook answered 
written questions from 11:30 until 12 o’clock, 
and therefore omitted the usual interlude. The 
references to the issues of the approaching 
Presidential election met with hearty responses, 
as did the close of the lecture on Progress in 
Natural Theology. The letters from distin- 
guished critics of the New Congregational 
Creed were heard with eager attention and gen- 
eral approval, 


THE PRELUDE. 
INDEPENDENT VOTERS IN AMERICAN POLITICS— 
ORIEF I83UES OF THE NEXT PRESIDENTIAL 
ELECTION. 


Jefferson Davis affirms that the South now has 
its hand on the helm of the American ship of 
atate. The New York Tribune asserts that the 
South is again in the saddle. When two author- 
ities, standing at the antipodes of our polities, 
thus agree, itis perhaps not unwise to accept 
the harmony of opinion as a guide to practical 
duty. The Southern problem is yet a political 
force. Wehave yet to finish the work of the 
martyrs who gave up their lives that the South 
might be reorganized on the highest principles 
of civilization. It will not be thus reorganized 
a8 long as the South isin the saddle. Iam no 
politician ; I have no party to defend, no candi- 
date to elect, no place to gain. But my convic- 
tion is profound that each of these authorities 
speaks more than a half truth. [Applause.] 

The peculiarities of the coming Presidential 
election are twelve : 


1. Neither of the great historic parties has a 
majority, 

2. There is a growing number of independent 
voters, and they hold the balance of powem 

8. Civil Service Reform in the National Govern- 
ment is at stake, 

4. Orvil Service Reform in state and city gor- 
ernments is also at stake, 

5. The suppression of Southern outra ges is one 
great end to be gained, and cannot be expected 
from any political party under the control of 
Southern jeaders, 

6. Mormonism is an issue of high moment in 
national politics, 

7. The tariff is an issue of increasing impor- 
tance, 

8. It is of the utmost importance to defeat 
the worst political party and to purify the best. 

9. Never was the plunder at stake on a Presi- 
dential election as great as now. 

10, While no absorbing questions of reform 
divide geographical sections in the Republic as 
deeply as they have iately done, good men of all 
Derties, north and south, east and weat, ought 








to be expected to stand together to demand the 
best possible Presidential nomination. [Ap- 
plause.] 

11. If the best men of all parties speak out 
early and loudly they will be heard; if they 
speak softly and tardily they will be sold by polit- 
ical managers. 

12. The questions which should rouse the na- 
tion are those that touch profcund matters of 
right and wrong aa well as of expediency and in- 
expediency. 

Some of the questions to be decided in the 
next Presidential election are these: (Sce Presi- 
dent Seelye’s and Hon. Carl Schurz’s addresses 
at the late New York meeting of leaders in Inde- 
pendent Politics.) 

Is it right or wise to allow the spoils system in 
politics to throttle the merit system? Is it right 
or wise to abandon the nation, states and cities, 
merely to partisan greed and fraud? Is it right 
or wise to give up Civil Service Reform? The 
souls of our martyrs, the corruptions of great 
cities and cf many state legislatures, the vast 
interests of the future answer No to these in- 
quiries; and let all the people say Amen: 

Is it right or wise to allow the shot-gun aris- 
tocracy to ride rough-shod over the civil rights of 
freedmen in the South? Is it right or wise to 
allow laws to be made for the nation by the aid 
of members of Congress sent to their places by 
the use of terror, fraud, or murder? All the 
past, all the future interests of the country an- 
awer No; and let the people say Amen! [Ap- 
p.ause.] 

Is it right or wise to put the government of 
the country into the hands of any political party 
which will be led by those wholed the Rebellion? 
Is it right or wise to allow the South to sit in the 
saddle? The souls of our martyrs say No; and 
let all the people say Amen! [Applanse.] 

Is it right or wise to repudiate state debts? 
Is it right or wise to allow debts contracted in 
one currency to be liquidated in another? All 
the past and future interests of the country say 
No; and let all the people say Amen! [Ap- 
plause.] 

Is it right or wise to allow the liquor traffic to 
poison the people, manufacture diunkards, pau- 
pers, lunatics, taxes, and ruined homes, corrupt 
politics, and fatten on vast, unrighteous gains? 
Every honest trade ought to say No; and let all 
the people say Amen! ([Applause.] 

Is it right or wise to allow women, and chil- 
dren, and men, and politicians, and natural law, 
and national law, and new territory, to be eaten 
up bodily by the Mormon cancer? All interests, 
sacred and secular, answer No; and let the peo- 
ple, from Plymouth Rock to the Go.den Gate, 
say Amen! [Prolonged applause. ] 

! Resisting the temptation to expand upon 
propositions which seem to interest some of you, 
I pause only on Civil Service Keform, Southern 
outrages, and Mormonism for detuiled com- 
ment, 

Unless the people exercise eternal vigilance, 
the cause of Civil Service Reform is safe in the 
hands neither of the Democrats nor of the Re- 
publicans, out of office. [Laughter.] There are 
more independent voters now than for the last 
two generations, If the people do not express 
themselves boldly and early, those who are in- 
side politics, the mercenary managers of elec- 
tions, the directors of what is called the politica! 
machine, are very sure to succeed and to trample 
on what they call the fanaticism or imbecility of 
Civil Service reformers, It is true that we have 
now had such an experience in Civil Service Re- 
form that the people are possessed of facts jus- 
tifying the predictions of its earliest friends, 
Nevertheless, Civil Service Reform has not 
yet received its crown. It could easily be 
starved out of existence by aCongress in both 
branches opposed to it. In its national form it 
has come very near being ruined within a month 
by a strictly party vote. The whole enterprise 
of reforming the spoils system and substituting 
the merit system’ stands yet on a footing of 
great uncertainty. Although independent voters 
are very generally friends of the reform, those 
who vote first for party and afterward for the 
people, cannot be trusted, even when connected 
with the best of political parties, to protect this 
great nascent amelioration in our national af- 
fairs, We must follow the example of the Young 
Men’s Club of Brooklyn, which has twice elected 
Mayor Low. We must insist on the application of 
the rules of Civil Service Reform to states and cor- 
rupt municipalities as well as to the nation at 
large. When you trust either political party, as 
managed by the ordinary leaderseducated under 
the spoils system, to carry Civil Servive Reform 
into states that have been corrupted by the old 
form of management, or into cities that are 
governed by rings, you depend on the lion to 
protect the lamb, You cannot hope for suc- 
cess for your cause, unless the Civil Service Re- 
form clubs, with’ a mass of independept, voters 
behind them, can so intimidate the manipulators 
of the machine as to make them cease opposi- 
tion to Civil Service rules, We have, as yet, in 
the Oivil Service Law at its best, only a tentative, 
initial measure. To get all we can from thelaw 

would Le to get too little for our safety. I be- 
lieve that the next Presidential election will go 
far to decide whether there is to be, every four 
years, when parties change, a; clean aweep 





made of all our officers in the Civil Service, and 
new men putin and old ones turned out for par- 
tisan reasons, Nothing can save the nation 
under party government and universal suffrage, 
axcept making a clean sweep of all politicians 
who want to make a clean sweep of officers 
every four years. [Laughter and applause.) 

As for Scuthern outrages, I have already ad- 
vocated on this platform an extension of the 
field of the law and order leagues. The Freed- 
men are organizing leagnes of their own. In 
Ohio the colored men are forming associations 
for the protection of their own civil rights, and 
are extending their orgauizations into states 
south of Ohio. Civilization expects black men 
to stand erect in their undoubted manhood and 
on their undeniable civil rights, and to succeed, 
under the law of the survival of the fittest, in 
the struggle for existence. [Applause.] They 
are gaining education and wealth faster than 
the poor whites, 

On Mormonism what need I say, except that 
the American Board of Commissioners for For- 
eign Missions has not as many servants sent out 
to the four winds as the President of the Mor- 
mon hierarchy has. There are more Mormon 
missionaries than missionaries of the American 
Board in the world, As‘softly as a snowflake 
there floated over the Rocky Mountains from 
Utab, not long since, a written missive from 
Mrs. Paddock, an authoress of repute, to my 
blessed wife, detailing certain Mormon experi- 
ences, so pathetic and characteristic that I have 
been unable to forget them by day or by night. 
‘*A few years ago,” the letter reads, “an edu- 
cated, intelligent gentleman, a journalist, came 
here from Europe, bringing his young wife with 
him. How such people came to be entangled in 
the meshes of Mormonism was a marvel; but 
both appeared to be sincere believers in the 
Latter Day Gospel. Soon a strong pressure was 
brought to bear upon the busband to induce 
him to contravt a second marriage. The wife, 
finding opposition vain, at length gave her con- 
sent, and the bride was brought home. A few 
months afterward the first wife became a moth- 
er. The poor babe, doomed to bear the sins of 
others, never smiled and never cried aloud ; but 
always, night and day, it wept silently. Even 
in sleep great tears forced themselves from be- 
neath its closed eyelids and rolled down over its 
cheeks, while its face bore the expression, not of 
infantile grief, but of the terrible anguish that 
the mother had endured in secret. After a tew 
weeks it began to pine away, and at length, 
without any visible ailment, sank into ite grave. 
‘My baby died of a broken heart,’ said the 
wretched mother, ‘Every hour of its little life 
it shed the tears that I repressed before its 
birth ;and the agony that I hid in my heart 
killed it at last,’” 

All the face of Utah seems to me to be sym- 
bolized by that of this little child. A territory 
vaster than new England ; a territory sifted with 
gold and precious stones; a territory filled with 
a population almost wholly uncer subjection to 
the aristocracy of the harem; a territory which 
you allow to be coursed by rivers of agony; a 
territory into whose face you look with indiffer- 
ence while the bitter waters furrow it! At the 
next Presidential election remember the weeping 
face of poisoned Utah ; remember the agonized 
moanings of those whom polygamy oppreeses, and 
take your inspiration from the Word of God 
and from natural law, which provide that what 
God has joined together man ‘shall not put 
asunder. Let there be no President who will 
not execute national law against the accursed 
atrocities of Mormonism, [Prolonged applause. ] 

I feel sure that the first preference of many in 
Massachusetts in the next Presidential contest 
would be for the son of the Green Mountains 
and the son of the prairies, Edmunds and Lin- 
coln. (Applause. ] 


THE LECTURE. 
A OHRISTOCENTRIC NATURAL THEOLOGY—THE 
CHRISTIAN CONSCIENCE AS A TEST OF RE- 
LIGIOUS TRUTH. 


Natural Theolozy must be Christocentric, If 
this claim seems novel or extravagant, I shall 
need to justify it only by the two great facts that 
Christ as man, and he only, exhibits human na- 
ture at its best ; and that Natural Theology, as a 
religious science, is founded on buman nature 
at ite best. The law of the Ascent of Life re- 
quires us to judge every individual by the high- 
est capacities of the type to which he belongs, 
The capacities of man have been exhibited 
at their best only once. Whether we agree that 
Christ is God or not, we are all agreed that he is 
man at his climax, Natural theology must take 
into view all the human facultics, each at its 
best, and the whole set of them in harmony. 
They have appeared at their best but once ; they 
have appeared in harmony but once. As Obrist 
is man at his climax, and as Natural Theology is 
founded on the nature of man at bis best, it tol- 
lows that Natural Theology must be Christo- 
centric, 

The doubt of the superficial ahd ill informed 
as to the reality of ‘the earihly life of Christ is 
passing away. Infidels of competent capacity 
and anything like large education no longer 
deny that four of Paul’s epistles were written 
before the year 60. This is granted by the most 
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destructive critics, The history of the first 
twenty-five years of Chistianity is 80 well known 
that a man must be ignorant indeed to dispute 
the great facts which Christianity uses at the 
basis of its faith, You may dispute the inter- 
pretation of the facts; but that a perfect man 
appeared and that he was the founder of Chris- 
tianity, no intelligent person now doubts. The 
sinlessness of this character is asserted by many 
who deny the deity of our Lord. 

Nothing has attracted much more attention 
lately, in Germany, than the school of Ritachi, 
whom I heard lecture at Gittingen; a narrow, 
sour, cold, egotistical, and, as I think, a rather 
superficial man, little better than a Socinian in 
his theology. He is teaching that Christ as man 
must be regarded as the center of any true eth- 
ical philosophy, because he is the best specimen 
of human nature, and the only complete speci- 
men. He only illustrates the possible sinlessness 
of man, If, therefore, our Natural Theology ia to 
take into view all the points that illustrate hu- 
man nature, it must take into view Christ, and 
so become Christocentric. You did not think 
Natural Theology had a department which should 
be called Christology. It may be a little venture- 
some to make this suggestion ; but I think it none 
too early to doso, I am not sure that the 
thought is original, although it is new to me, 
There is certainly a department in Natural Theol- 
ogy which should be called Christology. The 
doctrine of the Christ as a perfect man should 
be a portion of Natural Theology and natural 
religion. 

And here I reach the crown of my discussion 
of progress of Natural Theology, The supreme 
step in the progress of Natural Theology in the 
future will be to bring it into harmony with Him 
who was man at his climax. What does that har- 
mony imply? Not dogma only, but life, 

There comes to us from India a statement 
that a great oration was delivered in memory of 
Keshub Chunder Sen by his disciple, Babu Mo- 
zoomdar, the sound of whose voice has hardly 
ceased to echo on our shores. Keshub Chunder 
Sen held only Natural Theology. He was a theist 
believing in natural religion only. And yet he 
believed in inspiration, He believed in prayer; 
he believed in the pre-existence of Christ as 
much as Ritachl does, If you ask Ritechl, in 
Germany, if Christ pre-existed, he will say Yes, 
as a divine idea, It was always in God’s purpose 
to bring into the world a perfect human charac- 
ter. This isan atrociously low doctrine, The 
Church would loathe any Christology that did 
not amount to immeasurably more then this. 
But Lam not speaking to the churches; I am 
speaking to those who doubt whether natural 
religion can be made anything like a science; 
whether it can be made a living flame, based on 
unassailable convictions, Keshub Obunder Sen 
not only believed it could be made such a flame, 
but he wade it euch in his own soul, To him 
natural religion was Christocentric, Hindu as 
he was by birth, eclectic as he was by system, in 
all his study of the religions of the world, he 
yet made tho human nature of Christ the center 
of his whole scheme of thought. He believed 
that there is a Kingdom of God in this world; 
that Christ aimed to do God's will, and 
that all who wish to do God's will 
are assisting in the foundation of that 
Kingdom; and that Christ and God were one, 
because the will of Christ wag utterly sub- 
mitted to that of God. In this sense, and in this 
only, did he believe in the Kingdom of Christ; 
for he had not grasped the doctrine that our 
Lord has ascended into the heavens, and that 
wherever the Holy Spirit is, Christ is; and that, 
since Christ is at God’s right hand, and since 
God’s right band is everywhere, our, Lord is 
everywhere, These doctrines, which I think 
Keshub Obunder Sen would have reached on 
further study and experience, were beyond him. 
Obristianity was too vast for him, But on the 
lower plane of merely Natural Theology, developed 
as it now must be, with Christ as its center, he 
attained a position which was a vast blessing to 
India. He attained what he wished to make a 
cosmopolitan faith, and what I think he had a 
right to claim ought to commend the assent of 
all intelligent men. Keshub Ubunder Sen is in- 
terpreted by his chief apostle, Mozoomdar, to 
believe, as did Socrates, that there was within 
him a mighty voice, In the Town Hall at Cal- 
cutta, Babu Mozoomdar said: 
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words heard in the ear of the spirit, the myster- 
ious words leading to deeds of mecpeemeee 
moment? Aye: it was that veice, the identical 
voiee king from behind the darkness of the 
cen king to every individual and to 
every nation—the yoice of God—tbat inspira- 
tion or Adesh of whieh he loved to ak and 
write amid the trials and sorrows of his life. 
Friends, when this stream of perennial inspira- 
tion entered into the roots of his great genius, 
and touched his powers and his susceptibilities, 
he rose up, and in his rising hundreds rose, 
thousands rose. Men rose; women rose; the 
masses ross; the poor rose; the Punjab and 
Bombay and Madras, the Northwest Provinces, 
and tie provincial towns of Bengal—all rose to 
give glory unto God, and to prociaim peace and 
good wiliamong men, Such was the man, such 
the combination of influences in his soul. Ibe 
Spirit of God was tohim a teaching, consoling, 
facetul spirit.” 

I proclaim the doctrines of a Holy Spirit, a New 
Birth, an Atonement and the Imitation of Christ 
as parts of Natural Theology. In the acceptance 
of this scientific and cosmopolitan faith, I 
would have Asia mse and Africa rise and the 
islands of the sea rise, and the rationalistic 
populations at the base of Christendom rise un- 
til they find that natural religion w really the 
vestibule to a full-orbed Christian faith. I in- 
sist on such progressin Natural Theology as will 
show that the vestibule is connected with the 
temple. Let us not forever linger on the outer 
steps of natural] religion. Let us, as Keshub 
Chunder Sen has done, boldly ascend into this 
vestibule, and march forward after we have 
reached its summit, until we stand at the en- 
trance of the temple of Christianity itself. The 
grander you make Natural Theology the sooner 
you wiil perceive that it is morely a vestibule to 
Christianity. I make it great ; for I would have 
your stay in it short, 

But, now, I raise the central question whether, 
when we thus coneeive of Natural Theology as 
containing the doctrine of the Holy Spirit, of 
the New Birth, of an Atonement, and of the Imita- 
tion of Christ, it is asufficient religion. We have 
high authority for saying that the publican who 
smote upon his breast, and said: ‘‘ God be mer- 
cifal to me a sinner,” went down to his house 
justitied. I believe he was justified only by an 
atonement that was to be made; but, as he com- 
pletely surrendered his will to the Divine Will, 
relying on God's mercy, he had sent to him, 
doubtless, some witness of peace. Is that 
enough? I believe itis not. The subtlest kind 
of rationalism of our day is that which asserts 
that this is enongh. 

We are told that we need not know whether 
Obrist is divine or not, or whether an Atone- 
ment has been made. If we repent, a certain 
kind of peace comes to us by the natural opera- 
tion of our faculties; we may believe ourselves 
forgiven ; we need, so we are assured, no other 
religion than this. Natural Theology, thus con- 

ceived, loosely and in a frivolous spirit, is a halt- 
ing place; it hinders the soul from accepting 
Christianity. 

It is the fact of deep experience, however, that 
if you receive abundantly the spirit which 
Socrates had, if any lance of the Pentecostal flame 
enters your soul deeply, if you are completely and 
always in earnest, if you surrender utterly to the 
still small voice, there will come to you such a 
sense of sin as can be appeased only by the sight 
of the cross. If you show me @ soul on fire with 
devotion to the best it knows, a spirit humble 
before God as the publican was when he beat 
upon his breast; a soul like that of which our 
Lord said * He went down to his house justi- 
fied,” I will show you a soul that will be glad to 
see our Lord and that will find no peace till it 
reaches that conception of Christianity which 
teaches that we are to be delivered not merely 
from the love of sin, but from the guilt of it also; 
and that when we are delivered from the love of 
it, we are not thereby at all delivered from the 
guilt of it, Serious philosophy has asserted, 
since the world began, that the record of the 
past is irreversible, and that when we yield, 
no matter how affectionately, to God, the 
record yet remains behind us. The more we 
love what God loves and hate what God hates, 
the more we shall loathe that record ; so that the 
more thoroughly we yield to a Holy Spirit, of 
which Natural Theology teaches us, the more we 
shall perceive the need of an Atonement. The 
knowledge of a method of deliverance from the 
guilt of sin is the desire of all nations. 

It is the frivolous loiterer in the vestibule of 
Natural Theology who thinks it isa sufficient 
house for time and eternity. I am anxious that 
you should study this vestibule so thoroughly 
as to convince yourselves that it is not 
a sufficient house, thatit is a fragment, and that 
all serious yielding to God, as revealed in Nature, 
implies the necessity of a screen let down be- 
tween us and our black past. 

Since Natural Theology must be Christocen- 
tric, it must be estsblished not merelyin the 
doctrine of thé fatherhood of God and the 
brotherhood of man; it must be estabhshed in 
the doctrine of the enorniity of sin. It must be 
s0.in the doctrine of a ransom for the sinner. 
If Christ is our leader even in Natural Theology, 
we must take his view of God's righteousness 
and men’s iniquity, and reconcile the two by 
Christ’s methods, 

No Natural Theology, as I profoundly believe, 
ean be ‘scientific until it is Ohristocentric. It 





must be Christocentric in the doctrine of sin as 
well as in the doctrine of forgiveness. It must 
be Christocentric as to an Atonement as well as 
in regard to the New Birth. It must 
be Christocentric as to public prayer and as to 
secret prayer. Let the world enter into its 
closet as Keshub Chunder Sen did into his; let 
it know what our Lord knew, secret vigils of de- 
votion ; let it gaze into God’s face in the way in 
which Christ did, and it will be found that every 
mouth will be stopped and every soul made 
guilty before God. .Mere Natura] Theology can 
point out the fact of guilt, but cannot provide 
the adequate means of deliverance from it. 

IfI had only Nataral Theology to guide me, [ 
should say that the light of Nature does point 
directly to the need of a Redeemer; that the 
necessity of a ransom is written in the very con- 
stitution of things. Natural Theology 1s a mere 
torso without the Atone.uent. It points onward 
and upward, and enlarges our agony unl ss we 
find the Christ at last. It does teach that we 
must be delivered from the love of sin and the 
guilt of it; it does not show us how we are to 
be delivered from the guilt of it, Natural Theol- 
ogy points out the necesmty of freedom from 
guilt ; it does not point out the remedy that meets 
the necessity. 

Christianity turns ia the lock of a scientific 
Natural fheology. Make Natural Theology broad, 
make it severe, putintoit ail the wards of a lock of 
the most complicated structure, if you please. It 
will be found that the Chrisiian doctrines of the 
Incarnation, of the New Birth, of the Atonement 
turn in that lock. Key and luck are seen at last to 
be parts of one construction, Natural Theology 
and revealed theology, like key and lock, so 
match each other and explain each other that 
we feel sure that he who made the lock also 
made the key. Related to each other as vestibule 
and temple, and the fitness of the one to the 
other prove that the two had one arehitect. 

Let me ask, at this sacred point in my disous- 
sion, and on the very hight of this long coarse 
of thought to which you have listened so patient- 
ly, whether, in the domain of natural religion, 
when we yield to God utterly, a light comes into 
the soul that will enable us to tell what Scrip- 
tures are inspired? May we judge inspiration 
because ourselves possessed of something like 
inspiration? Keshub Chunder Sen thought this 
was the case. He developed what he believed 
to be a divine consciousness, and it was to him 
a touchstone of all truth in the Vedas, in the 
Koran, in the Bible. Without objective evidence 
he thought he had soms secret within him which 
could teach him what is inspired and what is not. 

It is evident that even the Christian conscious- 
ness, developed within the spheres of our holy 
faith itself, cannot touch all the points of relig- 
ious truth. A distinction must be made be- 
tween the doctrines common to natural and re- 
vealed theology, and those peculiar to revealed, 
Many doctrines are commoar to both spheres; 
some are peculiar to revelation. How can I 
know by the Christian consciousness whether the 
doctrine of the Trinity is the truth or not? How 
can I know by the Obristian consciousness whetber 
the resurrection is a fact or not? How can I 
know by any witness of the Spirit whether the 
angels fellin Heaven cr no.? How can I know 
whether our first parents f-llor not, and whether 
there is a connection or not between .the sin of 
our first parents and our present low estate? 
How can I know whether Christ appeared on 
earth, if I have only the witness of the con- 
sciousness within me? It may be that, by the 
Christian consciousness, I am qualified to affirm 
that the pure in heart, and peacemakers, and 
those who hunger and thirst for righteousness are 
blessed. The beatitudes may be understood in 
the depths of eonscienve ; but the great historic 
facts attesting truths peculiar to revealed relig- 
ion must be established by historic proof. The 
doctrines peculiar to revelation must be sup- 
ported by both external and internal evidence ; 
otherwise we have no right to receive them as 
the bases of religion. ‘The Christian conscious- 
ness has no direct application to the truths not 
common to natural and revealed religion. 

Is it true that,when we assume Christianity to 
be true and live in accordance with it,we become 
possessed of such sensitiveness of soul that when 
we touch a doctrine we know whether it is of 
God? There is a sense in which the spiritually- 
minded discern spiritual truth; but spiritual 
truth is not all truth. Many historic points 
must be discussed historically even at the bar of 
the most enlightened Christian consciousness, 
As the wsthetically trained perceive best msthet- 
ic truth, so the spiriually trained perceive best 
spiritual truth. To affirm that, becanse mv en- 
lightened or Christian consciousness 18 not quite 
satisfied with this doctrine or that, which is 
clearly revealed, I may reject 1t as no part of in- 
spiration, is to arrogate an authority for the hu- 
man spirit entirely beyond its capacity. Precise- 
ly this conceit is one of the most fascinating and 
fatal sources of mystic and individualistic errors 
in current theological discussion. 

The Christian consciousness ; what isit? Why, 
it ia that bigh spiritual mood of feeling, and that 
devout judgment in which Obristians agree age 
after age, Yes; but Obristians have not agreed, 
Here are the Protestant and the Romish sections 

of Christianity. Protestants hold that the Ro- 





manists have taught error, and yet will not 
affirm that Romanists cannot be Christians. 
Who are Christians? We must narrow the sphere 
of the Christian consciousness to the select 
Christians of the world; the real Christians. 
Who are the real? The principle of the Chris- 
tian consciousness has been developed upward in 
the Courch until it ends in Papal {nfallibility. 
The Church is infallible ; the Synods are infalli- 
ble ; the Pope is infallible, so wehear. But, de- 
veloping the principle downward toward indi- 
vidualism, we come to the doctrine, which is now 
frequently proclaimed by latatudinarian mystics, 
that any spiritually enlightened man may know 
what is and what is not inspired in the New 
Testament. A false idea of the Christian con- 
sciousness may become a most arrogant tyrant. 
It is the individualistic Pope. 

To substitute the Christian consciousness, in 
any sense, for adequately attested revelation and 
the scientific study of it, is the wildest insanity. 
I maintain that only the strictly self-evident 
truths, only the axiomatic principles of reason, 
only the plain deliverances of our organic in- 
stincts are to be taken as God’s voice within us, 
I grant that conscience does infallibly point out 
the character of motives; but conscience and 
consciousness are two things. It isnow too fre- 
quently held, not merely that the conscience 
knows infallibly whether motives are good or 
bad, but that our whole moral nature, acting 
under the influences of high spiritual training, 
may come to know what is religious truth and 
what is not, - It may know, for instance, as we 
are told, whether all men are to be saved or not. 
It seems to us fitting that all men should be 
saved, therefore, any assertion of the Scriptures 
that some men are to belost, we are to reject as 
of no authority, or at least, of not sufficient au- 
thority to override that of the Christian con- 
sciousness. We must learn to think in the spirit 
of Christianity even if we deny the very words 
of Christ. 80a mystical, frivolous, dreaming su- 
perticiality in theology occasionally teaches. No 
sane theologian,no balanced man of any school has 
ever deliberately taught, so far as I know, that 
the Christian consciousness is a higher author- 
ity than God’s word adequately attested as such. 
It is true that God’s word must be found in har- 
mony with axiomatic truth. It must be shown 
that axiomatic propositions nowhere come into 
conflict with the utterances of whatever claims to 
be God's word. But beyond the axiomatic prin- 
ciples or the intuitions, strictly so-called, we 
have no right to affirm that there is a light 
within us co-ordinate in authority with revela- 
tion. 

In the great and heroic ages, the severe truths 
of God's word have approved themselves to the 
Christian consciousness ; in the weak and foppiah 
ages they have not. No.oneage is deep or broad 
enough to touch all points of revealed truth. The 
Christian consciousness of no one age is a suffi- 
cient guide to religious truth. Many ages are 
not broad and deep enough to sound the abysses 
of revelation. Sometimes one aspect of truth has 
commended itself to the Christian consciousness 
and sometimes another, just as in the individual 
life we now feel deeply certain truths and now 
others. The whole trend of the ages is not 
enough to measure the scope of revelation. 
While spiritual truth is spiritually discerned, 
there is a set of truths peculiar to revelation 
which we must take on the authority of revela- 
tion as supernaturally attested, 

What is ordinarily called the Christian con- 
sciousness would say that God ought not to 
have permitted sin. He has permitted it. If 
asked previous to the creation, whether an Infi- 
nitely Perfect Being would permit sin, I should 
answer No; but I find that an Infinitely Perfect 
Being has permitted sin; therefore I know what 
assumes to be the Christian consciousness has 
misled me on one point. It may do so on oth rs, 

If you assure me that the Christian conscious- 
ness requires us to believe that there is a pro- 
bation after death, and thatif we do not believe 
this we do not cherish worthy ideas of God's 
eternal providence, I reply, that the same Chris- 
tian consciousness, if unflinchingly interrogated, 
would tellme that God ought not to have per- 
mitted sin atall, If Iam to follow the Chris- 
tian consciousness, as it is often defined, I 
moust assert that there is no evidence that the 
universe is under a good government, I may 
become a pessimist, and believe that this is the 
worat of all possible worlds, if I follow merely 
the latest conceit of culture, and affirm that my 
conception of what ought to be, should govern 
in everything my conception of what Omnis- 
cience and Omnipotence ought to do in the crea- 
tion of the world. 

Let us become Christocentric 
studies and thus in our lives, Let us be 
humble, in spite of being citizens of a 
modern age. Let us remember how cheap and 
frivolous “ohr time is, compared with many o 
century behind us. Let us, in spiritual things, 
ait at the feet of the Supreme Teacher of religious 
truth. The true Christian consciousness can be 
developed only while we lie where the beloved 
disciple did, in the bosom of Christ himself. In 
Natural Theology, Christ, as man at his climax, 


in our 


is the Way, the Truth and the Life. He} 


who lies in Christ's bosom, and he only, is fit to 
arrange the theology of tho future. 





Duty done, the soul’s fireside, 
Blest who makes its ingle wide ; 
He who hath it hath no chill, 
And may have it whoso will. 


Love of love, so vast its grasp, 
Only God can round it clasp; 
Only He can still us quite, 
Hungering for the Infinite. 


Lo, the Maker, greater He, 

Better than His works must be; 

Of the works the lowest stair 
Thought can scale, but fainteth there. 


Thee, with all our strength and heart, 
God, we love for what Thou art; 
Ravished we, obedient now, 

Only, omy perfect Thou ! 


Kant’s cold categorical imperative ; Goethe’s, 
Carlyle’s, Emerson’s natural supernaturalism 
are not the highest religion to which we 
can aspire in the name of science, What 
duty i:, what natural or revealed religion may 
become, what the theology of the better ages 
that beckon to us from afar is to teach can 
be adequately learned only while the forehead is 
on the bosom of Christ. [Prolonged applause.] 
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THE NEW CONGREGATIONAL CREED—LETTERS 
FROM DR. ALDEN, PROFESSOR KARR, PRO- 
FESSOR PHELPS, PROFESSOR PARK AND OTHERS. 

Mr. Cook, at the close of his lecture in Tremont 
Temple, Monday noon, March 24th, took up 
again the subject of the New Congregational 
Creed, which he discussed at length on a pre- 
vious occasion, and criticised severely. He 
enforced hia expressed opinions by reading let- 
ters from Dr. Alden and Professor Karr, mem- 
bers of the Commission, who refased to sign the 
Creed, giving the reasons of their refusal and 
of their ebjections to the document as it has 
been put forth. These letters contain the first 
public statements from these gentlemen upon 
the subject. They are published below, to- 
getnoer with importunt letters on the Creed from 
the Rev. Dr. Thompson, the Rev. Dr. Plumb and 
the Rev. Dr. Webb, of Boston; and from Pro- 
fessor Park and Professor Phelps. The follow- 

lowing is Dr. Alden’s letter : 
‘* Boston, March 21st, 1884, 

“Rev. JoserH Cook: 

‘* Dear Sir.—In response to your request that I 
will give to the public my reasons, as one of the 
Creed Commission, for not authorizing my name 
to be appended to the declaration of faith re- 
cently recommended to the Congregational 
churches, I enclose a copy of the letter which I 
sent to the Secretary of the Commission. It is as 
follows : 

““*My Dear Brother.—The statement of 
doctrine, a copy of which has been forwarded to 
me for signature, seems to me seriously defect- 
ive in the following purticulars; 

*¢1, In omitting in article 1, after the words 
‘one God,’ a definite recognition of his attri- 
butes and tri-unity, in some such phrase as the 
following: ‘infinite in all perfections, the 
Father, the Son, and Holy Spirit.’ 

2. In omitting in article 6 the important 
word ‘expiatory’ before the word ‘sacrifice.’ 
This, as an omission, is particularly significant, 
inasmuch as ‘expiatory’ is used in the Declara- 
tion of Faith of 1865. 

“**3, In omitting in article 11, in relation to. 
baptism of ‘ believers and their: children,’ afte 
the word ‘children,’ the words ‘as a seal of 
the new covenant,’ some recognition ef ‘the 
covenant’ being regarded by many of our min- 
isters and churches as essential to their accep- 
tance of infant baptism, 

““¢4, In omitting in article 12 some phrase 
which will declare our belief that the issues. of 
the final jadgment are decided during the pres- 
ent life on earth, perhaps the following after 
‘the issues of which,’ viz: ‘being determined 
by the deeds done in the body,’ 

«5. I am obliged to add that the ‘ confession 
of faith’ enggested for recommendation to 
churches asa form of admission is also seriously 
deficient, as it appears to me, in what has been 
regarded as very important by our churches, & 
concise statement of the essential doctrines of 
our faith, including the tri-unity of God, the ex- 
piatory Atonement and the decisive issues of the 
final judgment, emphasizing ‘everlasting 
death,’ as well as ‘everlasting life.’ These are 
all omitted from the confession suggested. It is 
alsoa matter worthy ef consideration whether 
‘resurrection of the body’ ‘should be retained 
in the ereed which is required for adm ssion to 
a church, when it is carefully changed to ‘res- 
urrection of the dead in the larger creed. 

“¢T understood at the meeting of the Oommis- 
sion at Syracuse 1t was voted that whatever con- 
fession should be proposed for a brief statement 
for a church, would be sent te every member of 
the Commission for suggestions and criticisms 
before it was adopted. It is now sent out simply 
to be signed or declined, with no opportunity for 
suggestions. It seems tome that the ordinary 
confeamons of faith usually adopted by our 
churches are far superior to the one here recom~ 


lapse backward. This is the more insportant to 
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eonsider, as the Commission volunteer this rec- 
ommendation as a confession of faith for local 
churehes, and were not requested by the council 
to do it. To warrant this additional recom- 
mendation, therefore, the paper should be one 
of superior excellence, which it can hardly claim 
to be. 

‘‘*T am sorry that I am obliged to write this 
letter, and decline to authorize my signature to 
the proposed ‘Statement’; but the reasons 
given seem to me, to compel it. I am very much 
mistaken, also, if, in these strictures Ido not 
represent a large number both of ministers and 
members of our churches.’ ; 

“I will only add that in prosecuting the in- 
quiriés which led to the decision given above, I 
consulted a considerable number of representa- 
tive brethren in the ministry in relation to what 
ought properly to be inciuded in an historic 
statement of the doctrinal faith of our Congre- 
gational churches ; and as the result of their ex- 
cellent suggestions I have prepared a revised 
edition of the declaration of faith, a copy of 
which I enclose. 

“Tt is possible that some of the suggestions 
included in this revised declaration of faith may 
commend themselves to those who, for various 
reasons, will desire to amend the statement of 
doctrine already given to the public. It will 
certainly be in accordance with the spirit of our 
Congregational churches, should some of them 
prefer a more full utterance than others, in giv- 
ing our public testimony to what we regard the 
great scriptural and historic doctrines of our 
faith. Let us see to it that we none of us sur- 
renJer this freedom of utterance which our 
Fathers obtained for us at a costly price; let us 
be sure, also, that we accord the samme freedom 
to all our brethren; and if we must differ, aa 
honest Obristian men, decided in their own con- 
victions, sometimes in this imperfect world must 
differ, let us by all meaus differ genially. 

“*T remain, yours respectfully, 
“+E. K, Aupen,’” 


The following is the Revised Creed, accom- 
panying Dr. Aiden’s letter. The italicized por 
tiona show the places in which it differs from 
the form recommended by the Creed Commis- 
sion. 

** aA DECLARATION OF FAITH. 

‘I. We believe in one God, infinite in all per- 
fections, the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Spirit ; 

‘In the Father Almighty, Maker of heaven 
and earth, and of all things visible and invis- 
ible ; 

**In the Only-Begotien Son, Jesus Christ, our 
Lord, who is of one substance with the Father; 
by whom ali things were made, and continue to 
exist ; 

‘In the Holy Spirit, the Giver of life, who is 
sent from the Father and the Son, and who, to- 
gether with the Father and the Son, is to be wor- 
shiped and glorifiod. 

“II, We believe that the providence of God, by 
which He executes His eternal purposes in the 
government of the world, extends to all persons 
and all events; yet so that the freedom and re- 
sponsibility of man are not impaired, and sin is 
theactof the creature alone, 

“IIL We believe that man was made in the 
image of God, that he might know, love, obey, 
and ewjey Him forever; that our first parents, by 
disovedience, reil under the righteous divine con- 
demnation ; and that, as a consequence of this 
apostasy, all their descendants are so alienated 
from God that there is no salvation from the 
guilt and power of sin except through God’s re- 
deeming, regenerating and sanctifying grace. 

“IV. We believe that God, who is Love, would 
have ail men return to Him: that to this end 
He has made Himself known not only through 
the works of Navure, the course of His provi- 
dence and the consciences of men, but also 
through supernatural revelations made espe- 
cially to a chosen people, and above all, when 
the fullness of time was come, through Jesus 
Ohrist His Son, 

“V. We believe that the Scriptures of the 
Old and New Testaments are the infallible rec- 
ord of GoJ’s revelation of Himself in the work 

of redemption, being written by men under the 
special inspiration of the Holy Spirit; that they 
are able to make wise unto salvation, and that 
they constitute the on'y authorative standard by 
which religious teaching and human conduct 
are to be regulated arid judged. 

“VI. We believe that the love of God to sin- 
ful men has found its highest expression in the 
redemptive work of His Son; who became man, 
uniting His divine nature with our human 
nature in one person; who was tempted like 
other men, yet without sin; who by his humilia- 
tion, His holy obedience, His sufferings, His 
vicarious death on the cross, and his resurrec- 
tion, became a perfect Redeemer; and whose 
expiatory sacrifice of Himself for the sins of the 
world declares the righteousness and compas- 
sion of God, and is the sole and sufficient 
one ef forgiveness and of reconciliation with 

m. 

“VII, We believe that Jesus Ohrist, after he 
had risen from the dead, ascended into Heaven, 
where, as the one modiator between God and 
man, he carries forward his work of saving men ; 


that the Holy Spirit is sent to convict of sin, and 
to lead to repentance and faith; and that those 
who through renewing grace turn to righteous- 
ness, and trust in Jesus Christ as their Redeemer, 
were chosen in him before the foundation of the 
world, receive for his sake the forgiveness of 
theic sins, and are made the children of God, 
“VILL We believe that those who are thus 
justified and regenerated, grow in grace through 
fellowship with Ourist, the indwelling of the 
Holy Spirit, and obedience to the truth; that a 
holy life is the certain fruit and indespensable 
evidence of saving faith; and that the believer's 
continuance in a holy life is assured by the pre- 
serving grace of God. 

“TX. We believe that Jesus Christ came to 
establish among men the kingdom of love, right- 
eousness, peace, and joy in the Holy Spirit ; that 
to Jesus Christ, who is the sole head of this king- 
dom, Christians are dirvotly responsible in faith 
and conduct ; and that to him all have immedi- 
ate access without mediatorial or priestly inter- 
vention. 

“*X. We believe that the spiritual Church of 
Christ comprises all true believers ; that it is the 
duty of believers to associate themselves in local 
and visidie churches for the confession of Christ 
before men, for the maintenance of worship, for 
the observance of the sacraments, for the pro- 
motion of spiritual growth and fellowship, and 
for the conversion of men; that these churches, 
under the guidance of the Holy Scriptures, and 
in conference with one another, may severally 
determine their organiz ition, statements of be- 
lief and forms of worship, may appoint and set 
apart their own ministers, and should co-operate 
in the work which Christ has committed to them 
for the furtherance of the Gospel throughout the 
world, 

* XL. We believe that Christ has appointed 
but two sacraments: Baptism, to be ad ninis- 
tered to believers and their children, as a seal 
of the new covenant, and asign of cleansing 
from sin, of urion to Christ, and of the prom- 
ised gift of the Holy Spirit; and the Lord’s 
Supper, to be administered to visible believers, 
as a memorial of His atoning death, and a means 
whereby He affirms and strengthens the spirit- 
ual union and communion of believers with 
fimeelf. 

“XI. We believe that the Lord’s Day, the 
Ohristian Sabbath, should be observed as a day 
of holy rest and worship. 

‘*XIIL. We believe that the kingdom of Christ 
will prevail over all the earth; and we look for 
the coming of the Lord Jesus Christ, the resur- 
rection of the dead, both of the just and the un- 
just, the end of the world, and the final judg- 
ment, the issues of which will be determined by 
the deeds done in the body; so that the wicked 
shall go away into everlasting punishment, and 
the righteous into everlasting life.” 

The following is the letter of Professor Karr, 
of the Hartford Theological Seminary, editor of 
the theological works of Prof. Henry B. Smith: 

‘* HARTFORD THEOLOGIOAL SEMINARY, 
“March 21st, 1834. } 
‘Mr. Josepn Coox: 

‘*My dear Sir.—I have yours of yesterday, 
asking if I am at liberty to state the reasons 
why [ did not sign the paper which has been 
recently presented by the Creed Commission, 
On inquiry I find that other members of the 
Commission agree with me in the impression 
that the transactions of the body are to be re- 
garded as confidential, So that I cannot give 
any reasons which would involve a reference to 
the proceedings of the Commission in their 
sessions. 

“This much [ can say, and perhaps ought to 
say. When the question of signing or not sign- 
ing was to be met, I found myself differing from 
several members of the Commission on this 
question: How will this document be interpreted? 
I incline to think that a number of gentlemen 
supposed it would be regarded as a catholic and 
irenic statement, made in language free from 
theological technicalities, of what has been 
commonly held by our faithful ministers and 
believing people. My own opinion was that it 
would be understood as favoring the latitudina- 
rianism which is seeking recognition among us, 
rather than as simply restating, in plainer terms, 
what has always been received and preached in 
our body. Having this anticipation of what the 
effect of the paper would be, I could not sign it, 
I am told that a circular sent to members of the 
Commission, by Dr. Alden, giving his objections 
to the Creed, has come into your hands. I am 
free to say that all the amendments which he 
urged, and more, were, first or last, asked for by 
me. But we all understood that the final result 
of our work could not conform to all the views 
of any one member of the Oommission, 
and, at the Jast, I was willing to yield my 
own preferences in every point save one. 
You will notice that certain statements in the 
document can be understood as comprehending 
what is generally held among us, but that there 
is in one article an orflission, which no interpre- 
tation can supply, For example, Christ’s sacri- 
fice of himself can be understood as a com- 
prehensive statement of his expiatory work. So 
the Scripture, having béen written by men who’ 
were ‘under the ‘special 
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of the plenary inspiration of the Bible, But 
in the last article there is no assertion that 
the judgment will have respect to men ac- 
cording to the things which they have done in 
the body. In the present state of the public 
mind, I could not sign a creed which maintained 
silence on that point. I feel that the insertion 
of such a statement is required for two reasons: 
First, its intrinsic importance, inasmuch as a 
failure to assert this, when men are denying it, 
results in taking from the Bible all its strenuous- 
ness ; and, secondly, its decisive influence on the 
interpretation of the rest of the paper, inaamuch 
as, with that clause included, it would be plain 
that the whole paper is to be understood 
as a catholic and irenic, but not at all as a latitu- 
dinarian document, 
‘But now permit me to say again that I have 
personal knowledge of the fact that some gentle- 
men who signed the paper and who are as zealous 
for the truth of the Gospel as any of us can be, 
accepted the whole as it stands, in the belief that 
it could not be misunderstood. 
** Faithfully Yours, 
“W. 8. Kane.” 

The Rev, Dr, A. C. Thompson, of Boston, 

writes: ; 
‘No, 1 Liywoop Sr., Boston, t 


**March 21st, 18x4, 
“Rev. Josern Coox: 


* Dear Sir.—In reply to your favor just re- 
ceived, asking a brief opinion regarding the new 
Congregational Creed, I would say that as con- 
cerns human depravity, the Divine purposes, the 
Trinity and the Atonement, this document seems 
to me to be less in accord with the Word of God 
than the average existing creeds of our churches ; 
while it leaves the door open for any one to hold 
and teach the unscriptural and dangerous dogma 
of probation after death. Hence, whatever its 
excellences in other respects, | should regret to 
hear of its being adopted by any church, 

“Very truly yours, 
“A, O, THompson.” 

The Rev, Dr. A. H. Plumb wrote as follows : 


92 Szaver Sr., Roxpury, Boston, Mass., } 


Maroh 24th, 1304, 
* Rev, Josgrn Cvox : 

** My Dear Sir.—The New Creed is far more 
explicitly orthodox than some of the ‘New De- 
parture’ men would write. Leading journals 
can no longer say endless punishment is not now 
taught by the denomination, 

** Lhe omissions and ambiguities of the state- 
ment, however, on depravity, ixspication, Atone- 
ment, and secoad probation yield too much to 
the demands of an inconsiderable faction. 

The reasons why so many of our best men have 
signed it, or on the whole approved it, seem to 
me to be: 

“1, Itsaanbiguitics on Inspiration, Atonement, 
etc., they can interpret ina free ortaodox sense ; 

“2, Ite omissions they consent to for the sake of 
peace, because, while they have no sympathy 
whatever with ‘New Departure’ views, they ure 
willing to be silent concerning them, thinking 
they will soon die out, unaware, apparently, uf 
the vigor with which they are being pushed, or 
else strangely apathetic to the fact. 

**Doubiless, many of them would prefer and 
would gladly sign a more explicit crved, especi- 
ally if they should see that, under this one, men 
go on teaching that there may be asecond proba- 
tion from death to the judgment, that the Bible 
sanctions moral wrong, that the apostles some- 
times taught error, that Christ was, perhaps, 
mistaken in some of bis statements and that he 
did not know that the Old Testament, which he 
commended, was unworthy of trust. 

“The churches loathe such teaching. 

**‘Wecan havea better creed, and it would com- 
mand a wider and more hearty assent. 

“+ Respectfully, A. H. Pius.” 

The Rev. Dr. E. B. Webb wrote as follows: 

* Boston, March 21st, 1884. 

‘* My dear Brother.—In answer to your note 
let me say, I have great respect for the ability 
and piety, for the intellectual grasp and spirivu- 
al discernment of the brethren who have issued 
this Creed. But they were set, as it seems to me, 
to do an impossible task. How can two walk to- 
gether except they be agreed? How can opin- 
ions which differ fundamentally be brought into 
a living unity? 

“Tvcannot be offensive to these brethren if I 
say what I believe, that this document does not 
express the real belief of any of tnem. It is 
not historic. It is not the expression of any 
one school or class. .And I must add, it is not 
scriptural ; that is, it is not a creed evolved from 
the inspired Word of God. A ‘document may 
not be unscriptural, so far as it goes, but it may 
stop shortof that which is essential. A few ad- 
ditional sentences, or words even, would change 
the whole aspect and spirit and tone of these 
twelve articles, and make them, as it seems to 
megmuch mote scripttiral and vital. And I do 
not despair of seeing many of these brethren 
come out and sign « cfeed which will be much 
more fuil of inspired thought and sentiment, and 
much more closely connected with the past, and 
much more expressive of their own hearts, 

“The very fact that men holding such different. 
published united in signing the New 
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“That this document, as others have said, is 
up to thelevel of present thought and fairly rep- 
resents the aggregate unsettled belief of to-day, 
Idonot much doubt. But. my understanding 
of revelation, from which the creed of the 
Christian should be made, is that it represents 
God’s thought, And [ want something that has 
leas ef compromise and more of the direct, in- 
cimve. teaching of Jesus and of Paul and of 
Moses in it, I want a chart for my guidance 
that is made from the undisturbed observation 
of the fixed and steady lixhts of heaven, and not 
from a compromise of opinions. 
‘*And then I object to such tremendous omis-~ 
sions ; openings high and wide, throngh which 
a camel, laden with a good share of the im- 
ported and improved speculations of the 
day, can walk.erect. The very first questions 
which an aroused and iaquiring soul would 
ask are not answered. I can miss many 
things from a sermon and not complain, . But, 
in a standard of belief one has a right to know 
whether the Atonement is ‘ expiatory’ or scenic; 
whether ‘every high priest taken from among 
men is ordained for men in things pertaining to 
God, that he mmay offer both gifts and sacrifices 
for sing,” or to make a governmental display. 
One has aright to know whether the issues of 
the judgment are based on the deeds done in the 
body or on the further trial of an after probation 
“The effect of the document, as it seems to 
me, will be to lower our views of sin, to make 
those who reject Obrist and continue unrepent- 
ant feel a litue easier and safer, and to encour- 
age indifference and procrastination. Aud ihese 
are things whicn ng good man wiebes to do, 
Water needs no help to run down hill; and hu- 
man navure, enervated by sin, is sure to dcacend 
low enough, without the 1ndoreemeut or assist- 
ance of an emasculated creed. I do hope that 
tbe churches will not hasten to adopt this docu 
ment as their creed, Let us wait a little for 
the sober second thought, 
“ Yours very truly, 

“E, B. Wess.” 


While reading Dr. Alden’s and Professor Karr’s 
letters, Mr. Cook stated that all the substantial 
points of the information they contain had been 
in his hands when he spoke on the Creed Mareh 
17th ; and yet that he hid been accused by The 
Congregaitonalist of speaking then from sheer 
surmise and mere rumor, He was not at liberty, 
on the previous occasion, to make known the 
sources of his information. One of the memtirs 
of the Creed Commission had now authorized him 
to say that the addition of the words, ‘‘in tais 
present life” or “‘ determined by the things done 
in the body” was suggested as an improvenent 
of the Creed in its article in relation to the final 
judgment, ‘This a.dition was candidiy con- 
sidered, and, for reasous satisfactory to the ma- 
jority, reépectfuily declined. “This,” sf@d Mr. 
Uook, “is whatI mean when I say these words were 
voted down,” ‘The same was truv of other amcund- 
ments, which Professor Karr's letter shows that 
he suggested. Mr. Cook said be bad no thought 
of accusing the Commission of using unworiby 
methods of securing a majority vote, although be 
had expressed regret that much of the dicussion 
on the Ureed was conducsed by mere correspon- 
dence and that a considerable temptation existed 
i, wome cases to strain cour.esy for the sake of 
peace.” In further reply to The Congregationalist 
of March 20:cb Mr. Cook said : 

The New Creed is a land-mark, chiefly because 
it isa land-sisde. The plain fact is that the ma- 
jority of the Commission revommend, “for the 
use of the churches,” a creed which, besides lax 
views on the Atonement and Inspiration, allows 
the teaching of future probation, Al) this ap- 
pearson the slightest inspection of the docu- 
ment. To do thisis a wild act for conservative 
and scholarly men. It gives wild joy to lati- 
vudinarians. Already it divides une denomina- 
tion, I have heard one of the Commission, who 
signed the New Oreed, say, since he signed it, 
that future probation is a deadly heresy. In one 
who takes this attitude a signature to this Creed 
is inexplicable, The public will lose confidence 
in the judgment, if it does not in the integrity, 
of men who thus contradict themselves, 

Unsurpassed on either side the sea as a his- 
torian of Congregationalism, and as an author- 
ity on its ecclesiastical polity, the editor of The 
Congregationatist bas most honorably main- 
tained the interests of orthodoxy against the 
new iatitudinarians who faver the hypothesis of 
} probation after deaub, Funds painfully gath- 
eredand prayerfully dedicated in a better gen- 
' eration than ours to the support of the oppowite. 
' views are now being used in the oldest theological. 
‘seminary of the United States to keepin place at. 
' least two or three professors who openly favor the 
‘ hypothems of probation after death. The editor 
lof The Congregationalist, at the cost of not a 
little personal obloguy, has manfully resisted 
this great mischief and wrong, Up to within. 
a few weeks he. has distinguished himself by 
‘opposing the -hypothess of probaon after. 
signs and recommends to the churches a creed” 
‘through which any believer in future probation 
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the Creed Commission was likely to dissolve be- 
cause unable to agree, unless its conservative 
made concessions to its latitudinarian members, 
on this high and sacred matter? Did he fear the 
public effect of such a failure to the denomination 
and religion? Betrer no deliverance from the Oreed 
Commission than a poisoned deliverance. [Ap- 
plause.] Did hethink the new latitudinarianism 
a passing cloud, likely to vanish speedily? He 
is too close a student of current events to be of 
that opinion. Did he think the Commission was 
appointed not to declare what the denomination 
ought to believe, but what they do believe? Did 
he think that the latter was determined merely 
by ascertaining in what the Commission could 
agree? It cannot be that so narrowa view of its 
dusies was taken by a Commission appointed with 
powers to “prepare, in the form of a creed or 
catechism, or both, a simple, clear and compre- 
hensive exposition of the tru’hs of the glorious 
Gospel of the blessed God for,the instruction and 
edification of our churches,” (Sec Report of 
the Creed Commission, Conqregationalist, March 
6th.) Did he,as a means of keeping the Commis- 
sion from dissolving without resu!t, lay hold of 
the words of the Burial Hill Declaration on es- 
chatology, and adopt them in the New Creed as 
a happy escape from a grave dilemma. Did he 
overlook the fact that the Burial Hill Declara- 
tion reaffirme great historic declarations which 
forbid the teaching of probation after death? 
Did he think that tue words on eschatology from 
the Burial Hill Declaration would retin their 
meaning if separated from the reaffirmations 
which coonect that document with the Wiast- 
minster formularies? Did he think he had re- 
ceived their substanct when he grasped only their 
shadow? He is too good a historical) scholar to 
do that. Whatever his motives may have been, 
and not doubting that they were honorable, it is 
certaim that he recommends to the churches a 
Creed which allows the teaching of second pro- 
bation. On Somerset Street we seem to have a 
somersault editor! (Applause.] God grant that 
this may be appearance only and not reality! 
But the appearance needs explanation. He lately 
put to the friends of Constitutional Prohibition 
in Massachusetts three public questions. He 
had a right to doso, I now venture to put to him 
three public questions, in the answers to which 
all American Congregationalists would be much 
interested. 

1. Dovs he deny that a believer in second or 
continued or future prubation may sign the 
New Creed? 

2. Does he think it wise to admit to pulpite, 
pews, Sunday-schools and theological chairs all 
errors in religious and theological teaching that 
the New Creed does not repudiate? 

8. If so, how does be reconcile his present 
position with that which he has so honorably 
occupied in relation to the Andover Controversy 
and the New Departure? 

Mr. Cook also read the following letters: 

* *‘ Anpover, March 24th, 1884, 

“My Dear Mr, Cook:—It appears to me 
that the objections advanced against the 
new Congregutional Creed are insuperable, 
Wher interpreted according to the laws of 
the English language it is indefinite, and 
fails to inclule certain views of truth which 
ought to be made prominen’, and fails to exclude 
certain errors which ought to be positively con- 
demned. I: will be regarded as favoring, rather 
than opposing, that latitudinarian theology 
which threatens to impair the unity and the use- 
fulness of the Congregational churches, It is 
decisive enough with regard to distinctive 
Congregationalism in its ess important features, 
but is altogether too indecisive with regard to 
those great truths which the historic creeds of 
the Oongregationalists have beeu designed to 
maintain, I cannot regard the spirit of the New 
Creed as adapted to meet the needs of the present 
age. It seems to portend a decline in doctrina) 
preaching and in missionary zeal. In my opinion 
the genera! acceptance of the Creed as a denom- 
inational standard would be a calamity, 

‘*Epwarps A. Pan.” 


“ Lwpover, March 22d, 1884, 

“My Dear Mr, Oook: -The following ex- 
pr: asee, as briefly as I can put it, my view of the 
New Creed. It is with great reluctance that I 
differ from the «mincnt fathers and brethren 
who have framed it. 

** A creed, designed as a testimony of a large 
body of believers, and as a fest of the ortho- 
doxy of its clergy, ought, in my judgment, to be 
framed on several principles, of which two are 
indispensable, viz: 

“First, It should conserve with extreme care 
all those essential doctrines which the faith of 
the Church, as expressed in preceding historic 
creeds, has held for ages as the truth of God. 
No surrender should be made of any such doo- 
trine, No backward step should be taken for 
the sake of making room for novelties, or har- 
monizing varie'ies of opinion. 

“Becondly. The creed should be emiuently 
& cred of the time, and for its time, in the 
courage wih which it opposes those errors 
Which thriatin the faith of the Church at the 
period at which the creed is framed. It should 
resist these errors by the definiteness with which 
at emphasizes the opposing truths. An irenic 





creed which dispenses with this polemic outlook 
can never be timely. There is never a time 
when truth is not threatened by errors peculiar 
to the age. A creed which ignores them invites 
them. 

“Tested by these principles, the Creed now of- 
fered tor our adoption seems to me defective. I 
do not find in it, in sufficient force, either the 
conservative element, as related to the past, or 
the aggressive element, as related to the present. 
The Ohurch has held, for ages, certain beliefs re- 
specting the Word of God, the Atonement, and 
eternal retribution, which appear to me essential 
beliefs. The great confessions of the past have 
so regarded them. They have heen gained at 
great cost. Yet some of these beliefs this Creed 
ignores. Its deliverance on those three doctrines, 
therefore, is weak. So far, we suffer a poritive 
and lamentable loss. The opponents of our 
faith reasonably welcome it as their gain. 

** Further, on those three doctrines errors are 
afloat at present which are disastrous in their 
tendency, yet fascinating to the natural heart. 
If generally accepted they must enervate the 
Gospel as a working force in our pulpits. Those 
errors this confession by its reticence tolerates, 
and so far encourages, In this respect it fails to 
defen the faith of the time against the errors of 
the time, As a whole, it seems to me to express 
an amiable desire to harmonize numbers, and to 
make room for varieties, rather than a stout pur- 
pose to vindicate truth and to resist falsehood. 

‘The times appear to me to call for a creed 
made of more positive material, and welded with 
amore aggressiveaim, Never, iu the years that 
have passed under my observation, has there 
been a time when a really powerful confession of 
our faith could have done 80 much good, or a 
weak one so much evilas now. Yours truly, 

“AusTIN PHELPs.” 


Lymn Aotes, 
AMERICAN WRITERS. 


BY PROF. FREDERIC M. BIRD. 





Ex1as Nason was bern at Wrentham, Mass., 
April 21st, 1811, and graduated at Brown Univer- 
sity 1835. He engaged in teaching in Georgia, 
and from 1840 to 1849 at Newburyport ; acted as 
Congregational pastor in Massachusetts and New 
Hampshire; but has chiefly pursued literary 
labors. He has published lives of Nathaniel Howe, 
Sir OC, H. Frankland, Susanna Rowson, Charles 
Sumner, and Henry Wilson, besides a “‘ Gazetteer 
of Massachusetts” (1874) and other works, He 
edited ‘Songs for the School-room,” 1855, and 
“ The Congregational Hymn Book,” 1857, 

* Jesus only, when the morning 
Beams upon the path I tread.” 


This was ‘written im Natick, Mass., about 
1856, and first published, with the author's 
own music, in the ‘Wellspring,’ Boston.” 
Though not included in his own collections (un- 
less the *‘ Songs for Social and Public Worship,” 
Boston, 1863, are to be regarded as his, rather 
than as Dr. Kirk’s) it was copied by Dr. Robin- 
son, and by the Baptist Praise Book. 

Mr, Nason has taken much interest in hym- 
nology, and has gathered more or less material 
looking toward a history of American hymns 
and writers. Similar preparations have been 
made in several quarters; but thus far our pub- 
lishers do not smile on the idea. In his collec- 
tion of 1857 he aimed to give authorship and texts 
correctly. He made some mistakes, of course, 
and in at least one case claimed a piece as “ orig- 
inal” which had been simply sent him by the 
author, though it had appeared in print long 
before, But ‘the Congregational Hymn Bovuk” 
is an interesting volume, which may not be dis- 
regarded by the student or compiler. If the 
much more successful “ Sabbath Hymn Book,” 
issued the year afcer, had taken anything like 
the same pains to give ita authors, it would be 
better remembered and more valued now, Mr. 
Nascn resides at North Billerica, Mass, 

Lzonagp WirTuinoton, D.D., was born at Dor- 
chester, Mas ., 1789, graduated at Yale in 1814, 
and in 1816 settled at Newburyport, He has the 
distinction of being the oldest living Congrega- 
tional minister in America, A single bymn of 
his, of considerable poetic merit, appeared in 
Mr, Nason’s book and was copied by Dr, Robin- 
as “0, Saviour of a world undone.” 

Whether this is earlier than 1857 1 cannot say, 
The author was then sixty-eight, an age at which 
not much verse is written, 

Jenemiang Eames Ranxry, D.D., was born at 
Thomson, N. H., Jan. 2d, 1828, and graduated at 
Middlebury College, 1848, and at Andover, 1854. 
After officiating two years at Potadam, N. Y., 
five at St. Albans, Vi., two at Lowell, Mass., and 
five at Charlestown, he settled, in 1869, at Wash- 
ington, D.C. He has wntten many lyrics ofan 
evangelistic, juveniie, or reformatory character, 
fifty-two of which appeared in his ‘ Gospel 
Temperance Hymnal,” 1878, while ten may be 
found in Dr. C. H, Richards’s recent “Songs of 
Praise and Prayer for the Sunday-school and 
S:cial Meeting.” He has also edited ‘ Gospel 
Bells,” : 
“ Laboring and heavy-laden.” 
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This was written in 1858, ‘‘for a sister who was 
an inquirer,” and printed in the “ Boston Re- 
corder.” It became known through Mr. Nason’s 
“Congregational Hymn Book,” and was copied 
thence by Dr. 2obinson. 

Mrs. Mary Log Torney, a daughter of Jacob 
Ide, D.D., of Medway, Mass., was born June 
29th, 1817, and married in 1887 to Rev. Charles 
Turner Torrey, a prominent Abolitionist, who 
died in a Baltimore prison, 1846. She wrote a 
book on “‘ Ornament; or, The Christian Rule of 
Dress,” 1888, and a novel called “City and 
Country Life,” 1856. She died Nov. 6th, 1869. 


“ When silent steal across my soul, 
Remembrances of broken vows.” 


This ia quite a pretty piece, on our Lord’s look 
at Peter (Luke xxii, 61); but the beginning is 
perhaps the best part of it. It appeared, I think, 
for the first time, in Mr. Nason’s book, 1857, and 
seems to have gone no further than the Sabbath 
Hymn Book, 1858. 

Anson Davis Fete RanpoLPu was born at 
Woodbridge, N. J., Oct. 18th, 1820, and is well 
known to all bookish people in and around New 
York. He is fond of sacred poetry, and has put 
forth more of it than any other house in the 
country—perhaps more than all others together. 
Not a few of our minor bards are indebted to 
him for their introduction to the public, and not 
a few Englishmen for reproduction here— 
thongh even he docs not always find their wares 
marketable. But his own songs were gathered 
only at the request of a brother publisher, and 
appeared (‘Hopefully Waiting, and Other 
Verses,” 1867) with Scribner’s imprint. Since 
then he has written many others, which, I be- 
lieve, have not been collected. 

“ Weary, Lord, of struggling here.” 
This was written in 1849, and first published in 
Tue Inperenpent. It has a place in Hastings’ 
“Church Melodies,” 1858, and in “Songs for 
the Sanctuary.” 

Lesion UNIVERSITY. 


Fine Arts. 


GEORGE FULLER. 


GeorGe Fouuer is dead. They are only four 
simple, plain words; but their utterance indi- 
cates a break in the circle of genius. Since the 
death of Wm, M. Hunt no American artist has 
passed away who has left so deep an impress 
upon the art history of the country. He was 
never a popular artist ; he was too great for that. 
It was not u !arge group of people who recognized 
his transcendent superiority to the rank and file 
of our painters; but they who recognized it 
were the leaders of art thought and art expres- 
sion. He was a man who calmly, serenely, 
unconsciously took his place above the 
masses; too self-contained to feel his lone- 
liness, too humble to teel his superiority ; grand 
as a propbet, simple as a child. A splendid 
life, rounded with superb accomplishment in 
art. Having a message from on high, he deliv- 
ered it, and has passed on. When ordinary men 
die others step in instantly and fill their places, 
When a genius passes out of sight he leaves a 
void, not to be filled while his memory lasts. 
Men equally great arise; but they fill differ- 
ent places. Leonardo da Vinci did not fill the 
place of Fra Angelico, nor did Titian the place 
of Da Vinci. Im life, in death, genius stands 
alone, a star shining forever through the 
nebulm of talent. George Fuller belonged to the 
few men not born to be forgotten; his pictures 
having that quality which will make them for- 
ever recognizable as belonging to all ages, so 
long as they exist, and there be those who know 
and love art. 

The other day the writer of this article had 
the supreme pleasure of seeing a collection of 
Fuller's works. Not large in number; but full 
of originality, having in them a strange quality, 
a dreamy atmosphere full of color, figures 
clothed in a golden m‘st; some faults of draw- 
ing, if rules of measurement were to be ap- 
plied ; not always well composed, but yet taking 
hold of the very soul and demanding attention 
to qualities of radiant beauty, which he every- 
where pointed out in Nature. No matter what 
the subject, whether a child in the bloom of first 
beauty, or a wood-side with peasant figure, or 
any other simple thing that one sces daily, it 
was all made glosious with a new glory, radiant 
and splendid, to last forever in its impression on 
the soul, Song and story, the trees of the forest, 
unclothed pure maidenhood, stalwart manhood, 
ruddy boyhood, and the faces of women—all these 
furnished him with subjects. As one looks across 
a valley in the rosy hour, after the sun has set, 
and when the mist-mantle is rising and 
the dew-mantle gently setiling down, anc 
sees trees and hills and figures through 
a golden pink curtain that half conceals 
and half glorifies them, so has Fuller seen all 
things, and made us to see so many of them as 
he has pa:nted, What need we care if there be 
a dimness that conceals all faults, if there be a 
glory that magnifies all beauty? Are we not, 
too, indebted to the artist for what he managed 
to leave out of his pictures? Do we not half 
close our eyes, that their fringed curtains may 














be a veil to things coarse and sensuous? Let 
us aweeten our colors in any way that we can, #0 
long as we can make them sweet and tender, let 
us tell our story in any way that comes to us, 80 
long a8 we manage to tell it, and providing it 
be a story worth the telling. He is a fool who 
quarrels with methods, so long as the accom- 
plishment is a good gift to the world. 

In the peaceful old town of Deerfield, Mass., 
George Fuller was born, some three-score years 
ago; and he loved the place until his death. At 
20 years of age, he found out that he was an 
artist, and began to learn the language of inter- 
pretation. He began his first independent work 
by painting portraits traveling from towrm to 
town. Drifting in time to Boston, hestudied the 
works of Allston, Copley, and Stuart, who, if 
they were living now, might study bis works to 
their own and the world's advantage. Not re- 
ceiving much encouragement in Boston (what 
artist ever did till he became famous elsewhere), 
he removed to New York, where he worked for 
12 years. Iu 1859 he went to Europe, and 
studied for eight months in the art centers, and 
on his return devoted himeelf to patient labor in 
thiscountry for 16 years. Until the exhibition 
of “Winifred Dysart,” in 1881, only those of 
independent judgment dared say George Fuller 
was great. This picture compelled the admira- 
tion of the next and larger class, lower down in 
connoisseurship, and Fuller became ins antly 
famous. Then came in swift succession the 
accumulated works of his genius—‘‘ Lorette,” 
“ Priscilla Fauntleroy,” and, last year, ‘‘Nydia,” 
“Psyche,” and other ideal works. Last of all, 
and most splendid of all, came ‘Arethusa”-— 
and death—and immortality. 

One who knew him weil, and loved him well, 
both as man and artist, writes of him thus: 

** Personally, Fuller was a fine and sweet char- 
acter, extremely simple and unaffected, full of 
kindness and charity for others. His conversation 
was charming. He was a worshiper of the old 
masters, and we have heard him talk of Titian, 
Rembrandt, and the rest by the hour, with a venera- 
tion which sprang from a genuine and profound ap- 
preciation of their genius. He loved Mullet well, and 
was never tired of discussing his sad life and his 
glorious achievements. Among his contemporaries 
in Boston he found much to praise; but when he 
was unable to praise he held his peace, and never 
uttered a word aguiinsta fellow lavorer. Exceed- 
ingly modest concerning hisown work, he was not 
at all puffed up by his extraordinary success of the 
last few years; but, at the same time, he had the 
courage of his convictions, and painted ag he felt, 
without regard to consequences. Those who have 
passed many pleasant and profitable hours in his 
bare studio in the Lawrence building will sorely 
miss his genial presence ; but their memories of him 
will always be of the most winning and wholesome 
nature. His influence has been and will still be of 
real benefit to art. He leaves aname which may 
worthily be set alongside of his great predecessors 
in American art.” 

So with this simple, loving sketch of the man, 
we close this tribute, all too brief, of one who 
found his worthy predecessors amoug the great- 
est names in art—one whom neither Boston nor 
America can claim for their own, since genius 
is ‘born into the world” and leaves a whole 
world to mourn when it passes into the infinite . 








Sanitary, 


PREVENTION OF CONTAGIOUS 
DISEASES. 


No one can look over the death tables of any 
year in a large city without seeing what multi- 
tudes fall victims to contagious diseases, It 19 
not only when these assume such a fatal form as 
to alarm and decimate whole communities. There 
is aconstancy of presence ora frequence of re- 
currence so marked that it is an exception to 
the rule for a child to attain its majority with- 
out exposure to the most of the ordinary con- 
tagions, So true is this that many parents re- 
joice if only their Jittle ones have had all the 
diseases and recove The only notable ex- 
ception is that of small pox, and this, as the re- 
sult of vaccination, which not only protects the 
recipient, but so far isolates communities from™ 
its contact that many escape exposure who are 
not thus protccted. It is only within the last 
few years that signal advance has been made in 
preventing the spread of many of the other 
zymotic diseases. 

Whooping cough is now known not to be com 
municable at long distances, and to be mainly 
spread directiy by the inhaled breath or the 
direct sputa. If the child does not cough near 
to another, and if the sputa are received into 
some disinfecting fluid no saturation of the sur- 
rounding air occurs. 

Diphtheria seems to be nearly as definite in its 
mode of communication. It is probably only 
communicable where there is much defect of 
ventilation, where the particles separated from 
the mouth, throat and nose are allowed to re- 
main without burning or disinfection, or where 
persons are brought in contact with the breath 
of those affected. While articles that receive any 
of the membrane seem to retain it in an infeo- 
tive form for a long time, there is reason to 
doubt whether the minute particles, separa ted in 
the usnal breathing, thus retain their infective 
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power long. It is true of it, of searlet fever, and 
of small pox, that animals, such as cats and dogs, 
by reason of their direct contact, convey the 
disease, or else contract it and so convey it 
through their own contagion, Those physicians 
who keep themselves well informed as to 
what is meant by efficient isolation, and 
with the most thorough methods of cleanliness 
and disinfection, now feel much confidence in 
their ability to check these diseases. It is very 
noticeable how, for this reason, the first case 18 
generally the most virulent, and how some of 
the other children escape the disease. The ques- 
tion whether any such infection shall become 
epidemic turns largely upon this hygienic man- 
agement. 

Scarlet fever, because of its twofold sources 
of contagion, the throat and the skin, especially 
requires the most thorough isolation and care. 
Even where no benefit comes directly to the pa- 
tient, it is now very certain that the free use of 
some disinfectant in the mouth, and after a 
time such oiling of the skinas keeps the particles 
of loosened scarf-skin from floating about in 
the atmosphere of the room, tends greatly to 
diminish the risk of contagion. All articles 
about the room, which are to be folded and put 
away, or to be taken from the room, should have 
a thorough exposure to fresh air before they 
are transferred. Measles has the same power of 
contagion which attaches to scarlet fever, and is 
even more apt to be caught, possibly, because 
not only the throat, but the lungs become in- 
volved in the disease, and the expulsive cough 
has a tendency to spread the particles. While 
not so immediately dangerous as diphtheria or 
scarlet fever, 80 Many recover, with enfeebled 
lungs, that we have reason to believe many thus 
acquire bronchial or tubercular disease. It may be 
said in generalof all these diseases, which affect 
the skin, that convalescence needs much atten- 
tion, since, by reason of the suspension of the 
usual exhalant and regulative function of the 
integument, vital organs are much more hable 
to congestion. Indeed, the skin itself is rather 
to be looked upon as a vital organ, since it has 
such a great secretory apparatus, and is a great 
separator of crudites and inpurities. The relation 
of schools to the incubation and spread of the 
infective diseases is such that parents should 
be instructed, by circulars from Boards of Edu- 
cation, not to send their children to school when 
they have been exposed to these diseases or, when 
they have occurred in their families, and not to 
return them to school until they have the ap- 
proval of the medical attendant. The risks 
from these communicable diseases are such, not 
only to life, but of subsequent ill health or of 
the impairment of some organ, as the lungs, 
the ear, or the eye, that the common welfare 
requires the thorough adoption of preventive 
methods. 








Ir is one of the traditions of New Testament 
exegesis that, in the days of Christ and of the 
apostles, the Jewish nation, on account of its pe- 
culiar faith and practices, was everywhere thor- 
oughly despised by the culture of the day, and 
that when Christianity started out on its mission 
of conquest it had to encounter not only difficul- 
ties arising from its own genius and work, but 
also the prejudice and hatred originating from 
the fact that its first preachers came out from 
among the Jews. This is true, at best, but in 
part. While it is historically certain that, after 
the stubborn resistance of the Jewish nation ir 
their great struggle against the Roman power, 
and still more after the insurrection of Barco- 
cheba, the chosen people were a thorn in 
the eyes of the Gentiles, it is equally cer- 
tain that such was not the case in 
the beginning, when the star of Israel’s fate 
turned westward, and when she whose political 
weal and woe had been intimately inter- 
woven with Eastern nations, now, through Alex- 
ander the Great and his successors, became 
known to the Occident. The scorn of all others 
was a yoke which only gradually Israel’s history 
put upon the people’s neck; and in the days of 
the New Testament this process was only devel- 


oping, but had not reached its c 


point ulminating 


It is true that Josephus was forced, by 
the universal hatred of his people among the 
Romans, to write his “Archeology”—the best 
among his works ; but that very book contains evi- 
pence in abundance that, at an earlier period the 
Jewish nation stood high in the estimation of 
other people. On the basis of an account by 
regen he reports that Aristotle praised the 
oo highly for their strict adherence to the 
‘aw. (L., 0, 22.) Hecateus of Abdera, an intimate 
companion of Ptolemy Lagus, wrote a book 
anoerning the Jews, in which he too praised 
a People of the law, and among other things 
pe that Alexander, showed special favor 
- e ewish soldiers in his army (1., 23; IL., 4.) 
ae did the Ptolemies favor the Jews. The 
Aaate ving in Egypt enjoyed an almost indepen- 
- orm of government,occupied poste of konor 
-the army, and were regarded as the equals of 
I, Hiacédonians (XIL.,1; IL, 4, and “ BelJud.,” 
8,7), with which the account of Philo (Contra 

» P. 978 a.) agrees. From these and 














other indications it seems clear that in the time 
of Alexander’s successors (the d:ddo yor ) there was 
as yet no sign of hatred of the Jews. Nor was 
this the’case in the beginning of the Roman 
period. Pompey is reported to have been greatly 
impressed by the strict adherence to the law on 
the part of the Jews (“‘Arch.” XIV., 4, 3). Caosar 
favored this people so much that, as Suetonius 
narrates in his sketch of Omsar (c. 84,) the Jews of 
Rome, after his death laid tokens of honor on 
his grave during the night. And Philo, in his 
account of the manner in which Augustus and 
Tiberius treated his people, has only good things 
to report of these transactions. And the ‘‘Ar- 
chology” of Josephus(chap. xiv)contains a num- 
ber of edicts which the Roman Government had 
published at various times in order to protect 
the Jews in their religious and social peculiar- 
ities. But in this period appear signs of a 
change in official and in public opinion in 
reference to the Jews. Very little stress can be 
jaid on the inginuations and rude satire of a 
Horace (Serm. I., 4, 142; 5, 100; 9, 69), a Mar- 
tial (IIL., 29, 84, 54,) or a Juvenal (III., 13—17; 
VL., 390—395), as it was their business to abuse 
whatever offered them an opportunity. It is 
doubtful whether they can be regarded as fair 
exponents of popular opinion ; probably, how- 
ever, they represent an exaggeration of views 
that were assuming shape among the people. 
But even the cool and comparatively impartial 
Tacitus has only bad things to say of the Jews. 
Profana illis omnia, quae apud nos sacra sunt, 
rursum concessa apud illos, quae nobis incesta, 
(Hist. V., 4) Mos Jud@oru'. absurdus sordi- 
dusque (c. 5); gens superstitione vbnovzia, 
religionibus adversa (c. 18) are some of 
his terse but telling statements. Just what 
caused this change of views in reference to 
the Jews is nowhere stated in so many words; 
but a comparison of the religion of the Jews 
and of the spirit of post-exilie Jndaism on the 
one hand, and of the attitude of the Romans over 
against the religions of the nations their armies 
subdued, and of the spirit that pervaded Roman 
civilization and culture on the other, will make 
it intelligible that these would necessarily assume 
entagonistic attitudes toward each otner, sooner 
or later. Politically, this antagonism found ex- 
pression in the destruction of Jerusalem, in 70 
A. D. ; socially, it made itself felt in the hatred 
and ridicule of the Jewish nation and their insii- 
tutions throughout the Roman Empire. Yet so 
little was this the casein the days of Christ and 
his apostles that the New Testament books show 
but few indications of it. Apparently, it was the 
political destruction of the people that caused 
these flames of social and literary hatred to burst 





THE cause of the ascent of the sap seems still 
enveloped in mystery. The theory of “root- 
pressure” is little more than a restatement of 
the fact. There is undoubtedly a heavy pres- 
sure upward in the root; in Betula lutea, 
according to Professor Clark, of 84.7 feet of 
water. Professor Bentley now says that, in the 
roots of the birch—he is referring to Betula 
alba of Europe—‘‘the tension of the contents 
of the roots is much augmented as the result of 
intimate chemical changes”; these changes 
being the conversion of starch into sugar by the 
agency of a ferment held in solution in the 
liquid. Ata meeting of the London Pharma- 
ceutical Society recently, Professor Attfield 
gave some figures in connection with the enor- 
mous amount of liquid pumped up in a white 
birch while under root-pressure. The tree was 
89 feet high, and 21 inches in circumference, 
and yielded seven-eighths of a gallon every 
24 hours. It yielded one per cent. of sugar. 
On exposure to the air it became charged 
with bacteria, and the sugar was replaced by 
alcohol. In America almost all trees seem to be 
surcharged with water during the Winter and 
Spring ; for, on breaking a branch or scratch- 
ing young bark, water oozes out. One would 
suppose that, with the tremendous pressure up- 
waid there would often be a rupture of the epi- 
derms ; but as there must be an enormous waste 
by evaporation during cold, dry weather, it is 
barely possible that the object of this Winter 
and Spring pressure is to supply the moisture 
for this evaporation, in the absence of which 
supply the tree would dry up and die. It is well 
known that, when the tree is covered by foliage, 
there is no such root-pressure, or, at least, there 
is no flow of liquid from bruised bark. We may 
believe that, at that season, the leaves themselves 
are able regularly to attract all they need to 
supply the waste, ~ 


* 

...-Probably the most important paper of the 
year in the department of Astronomical Physics 
is that which appeared in the March number of 
the American Journal of Science and Art, from 
the pen of Professor Langley, upon the ex- 
perimental determination of wave-lengths in the 
invisible prismatic spectrum. It is, of course, 
impossible to summarize it here, further than to 
say that it extends our knowledge of the infra- 
red portion of the spectrum far beyond any pre- 
vious limits, that it contains the description of a 


most original and ingenious instrumental ar- 
rangement for the investigation, a record of a 
most extensive and laborious series of observa- 
tions, and a discussion of the subject which 
shows clearly that the present theories of 
Cauchy, Briol and Redtenbacher, as to the con- 
nection between wave-lengths and refrangibil- 
ity, are ali far from correct. It is understood 
that Professor Rowland, of Baltimore, and Cap- 
tain Abney, of England, are now co-operating to 
produce a photographic map of a part of this 
region of the spectrum, using Rowland’s grat- 
ings and Abney’s photographic methods. Bec- 
querel has recently published a paper upon the 
same portion of the spectrum, in which he shows 
an almost comical want of knowledge or appreci- 
ation of Langley’s earlier work,and prints values 
for the wave-lengths of some of the ‘‘cold bands” 
which are a long way from the truth. 


....-Denning, in a recent number of the 0b- 
servatory, gives an account of certain markings 
detected by himself upon the surface of Mer- 
cury, last November, from which he deduces a 
rotation period of about 25 hours. The value 
given in our text books, and provisionally ac- 
cepted, though with much reserve, is 24 hours, 
5 minutes, depending upon certain observations 
of Schroeter and Harding, at Lilienthal, early 
in thecentury. Schiaparelli, also, has observed 
markings on the planet several times during the 
past two years, and confirms Mr. Denning's 
result, so far as to say that “‘ the rotation period, 
as usually adopted, is not exact; in fact, is very 
far from the truth” ; but he does not say whether 
he finds the period greater or less than that as- 
signed by Schroeter. A memoir upon the plane 
Mercury is expected soon to appear from his 
pen, and will probably add considerably to our 
present knowledge of the planet. 


School and College. 


Tue National Educational Association will 
be held this year at Madison, Wis., on July 15th, 
and will be in session four days. The following 
are some of the topics for discussion: National 
Illiteracy: Its Causes, Influence and Cure; 
Education in the Northwest; Woman’s Work in 
Education ; Principles Underlying a System of 
Elementary Schools; Methods in Teaching; 
Education of Indians; Language Teaching in 
Common Schools; The Part which Language 
Plays in a Liberal Education ; Interest in Study : 
How Awakened; Methods of Election of State 
School Superintendents and their Relation to the 
State Government; Industrial Education in our 
Public Schools ; Shop Work vs, School Work; A 
Course of Study in Industrial Drawing for Com- 
mon Schools ; How Deaf Mutes can be Educated 
in our Common Schools; Education in the 
South; Citizenship one of the Objects of the 
School; Methods and Value of County Super- 
vision of Schools. 











...-At a recent meeting to discuss compulsory 
education, held in St. Louis, letters from several 
prominent educators were read, Pres. Eliot, 
of Harvard, wrote that he is in favor of compul- 
sory attendance at public schools, Pres. MoCosh, 
of Princeton, said that he is convinced that we 
shall not get the whole people educated except 
on a system of obligatery education, Pres. 
Porter, of Yale, said that he took it for granted 
that the only reason why the state is justified in 
taxing all ite citizens for the support of its pub- 
lic schools is that it may promote its true well- 
being, and perhaps defend itself from irrepara- 
ble disaster; and that, if this is to be assumed, 
then it is equally clear that it is not only its 
right, but its duty, to compel attendance under 
proper limits on some efficient school, public, 
parochial, or private. 


.... The Dakota Outlook thinks that Yankton 
College is the most important acquisition, even 
from a money point of view, Yankton has ever 
gained. The college was founded by the Con- 
gregational Churches of Dakota, which exercise 
a supervisory control over it through a board of 
trustees. The college is thriving. The building 
erected by the citizens of Yankton was so far 
completed as to be occupied last Autumn. The 
preparatory school is at present, and must be 
for some time to come, the-most generally at- 
tended department of the college, since the in- 
stitution itself must prepare, for the most part, 
the members of its collegiate department. Dur- 
ing the present year there have been in attend- 
ance ninety students, eight of whom are in the 
Freshmn class. 


..».We have received a copy of the Fourth 
Annual Report of the Jackson Street Free Kin- 
dergarten Association of San Francisco. The 
association now carries six kindergartens, with 
$42 chikiren,in the very worst quarter of the city. 
The last of them was organized in October; its 
expenses are carried entirely by Mrs. George 
Hearst. Thus the noble work of Mrs. Sarah B. 
Cooper’s Bible-class, which has been explained 
to the readers of Tux INDEPENDENT by the lady 
herself, is progressing steadily. The report con- 
tains accounts of incidents showing the bene- 
ficial effects of the work upon children and 
homes, also an article on “ The Kindergarten 





in Bible-class Work,” by Mrs. Cooper. 





....One of the Circulars of Information lately 
issued by the Bureau of Educationat Washing- 
ton, contains “Recent School Law Decisions, 
compiled by Lyndon A. Smith, A.B., LL.M,” 
The laws bear upon the following general topics : 
Powers of Legislatures, School Districts, Taxa- 
tion, School Property, School Officera, Schools 
and Studies, Teachers, Administration. 


..»-Prof, Wells Williams, the late Professor 
of the Chinese language at Yale College, left in 
his will $5,000 to found a Chinese professorship, 
on the death of his sister; but, it there shall be 
no one eligible to the position, the money will 
apply to the educational expenses of any Chinese 
student entering Yale. 


.-»-The Board of Overseers of Harvard Col- 
lege have voted to concur in the vote to abolish 
the Professorship of Ancient, Patriotic, and 
Modern Greek, established in 1860, and occupied 
by the late Professor Sophocles. 


....Prof. John W. Clark, of the Agricultural 
College at Amherst, Mass., has resigned, having 
been appointed superintendent of a large fruit 
farm in Colorado. 


+ Babies 


...-The Vassar girls’ favorite Roman hero— 
Marius. 


..--The champion light-weight: The Ameri- 
can dollar, 


....!' This is a new figure for the ‘German,’”’ 
said Hans, when he was fined $50 for selling beer 
without a license, 








.... Little Jack: “My mammas new fan is 
hand-painted.” Little Dick: “Pooh! Who 
cares? Our whole fence is,” 


....Mrs, Fishwhacker says that there would be 
fewer ministers up for trial nowadays, if they 
had to face an ‘old-fashioned Pressbattery.” 


....When Mrs. Fishwhacker saw an English 
park for the first time, she exclaimed: ‘* Well, 
now ; here you have rurality without rusticity,” 


...'* What is a lake?’ asked the teacher. A 
bright little Irish boy raised his hand. ‘ Well, 
Mikey, what is it?” ‘Sure it’s a hole in the kit- 
tle, mum.” 


.... Professor: ** What can you say in regard 
to the articulation of the bones?” Siudent 
(doubtfully): “I don’t think they articulate 
very much.” 


...-The Marquis who is to marry Mrs. Frank 
Leslie can shoot his initials into a board, and he 
writes poetry with the greatest ease. He had 
better shoot the poetry. 


...‘*Herr Meyer, I suppose you understood 
that every one was to bring along something to 
the picnic. What have you brought.” Herr 
Meyer: ‘‘ My leetie twins, Hans and Jakob.” 


.... Professor (explaining a point in physiol- 
ogy): ‘‘ Now take my arm.” A co-ed, who has 
been dozing on the back seat, rouses up and 
murmurs: ‘Tha: k you, I guess I will; it is 
rather slippery.” 


...-A visitor who was put in the ‘spare 
room” one night, recently, when the tempera- 
ture was lingering near zero, avoiced a fatal 
cold by shunning the bed and sleeping on the 
marble top bureau. 


...-A professional snake-charmer says the 
only proper and safe way to catch a reptile is by 
the tail, as it is the lever which moves its body, 
Cut this out and paste it in your straw hat 
when you start on your vacation next Summer, 


..»-Charles Montague de Poorville: ‘ Will 
you tell your sister Iam here?” Maud: “ Well, 
I'd like to oblige you, only she’s in the back par- 
lor with Mr. Bachelor Crassus, and Mamma says 
it Linterrupt them I must go to bcd without my 
supper.” 

....A boy found a woman's switch in the 
opera house and returned it to her. “‘ Thank you, 
my little man,” said the lady; ‘“‘you are an 
honest boy.” “Oh! no, I’m not so very honest ; 
but Iknow what I am.” ‘‘ What are you, then?” 
“A hair restorer.” 


....A browbeating counsel asked a witness how 
far he had been from acertain place. ‘Just 
four yards, two feet, and six inches,” was the 
reply. ‘How came you to be so exact, my 
friend?” ‘Because I expected some fool or 
other would ask me ; and so I measured it.” 


...“Why is Neptune like a man looking for 
the philosopher’s stone?” inquired one Cottage 
Hill school teacher of another, yesterday. ‘‘ Give 
it up,” was the prompt reply. ‘ Because he is a 
seeking what doesn’t exist.” “Why, what is 
Neptune seeking?” ‘Oh! you stupid! he’s» 
sea king.” 


....“*How are you, old hoss?” somewhat dis- 
respectfully remarked a man to Deacon Gilpin as 
he entered the store. ‘‘Hir! I do not like to 
be classed among the quadrupeds,” ‘Oh! ye 
‘don’t, eh? Well, I called you old hoss ‘cause I 
see by that bill you sent me yesterday that you 
was « pretty good charger.” 
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Washington Botes. 


..-. Bishop Perry, of Iowa, administered 
the rite of confirmation at St. John’s Church, on 
Sunday, March 30th, The choice of a bishop of 
this diocese, to succeed the late Bishop Pinck- 
ney, occurs in May-—provided any choice can 
be made, winch is donbtful. The division be- 
tween High Church and f.ow Church and the sec- 
tioual feeling that comes into play may prevent 
any selection, A clergyman of the Episcopal 
Church here not long ago declared that no one 
north of Mason and Dixon's line should be 
made the bishop. It is thought, however, that 
if the Rev. Dr. Potter had not recently been 
elected assistant bishop in New York, he 
would have received a cali to this bishopric. 
The time will probably come when the District 
of Columbia will be made a separate dioc ese, 


..»»The Hon, George Bancroft continues his 
remarkable equestrian achievements. His latest 
one was a trip last week with a party of friends 
to the Great Fails, His companions were Li- 
brarian Spofford, Senator Bayard, and Mr. Glo- 
ver, the banker. The distance is thirty-two 
miles—up and back, The venerable gentleman 
seems to be tirel’ss in his pursuit of pleasure 
on horseback, There are few men of half his 
years who would care for a thirty-two mile horse- 
back ride atany time. 


..» The death of Sanders Irving, Esq., which 
occurred suddenly, last Sunday morning, re- 
moves one who was much beloved here, He was 
a nephow of the late Washington Irving, and 
came here a few years ago to reside, He built 
for himself a handsome house on H Street, 
near the Arlington Hotel. His remains were 
accompanied to Sunnyside, at Tarrytown, 
by General Parke and Colonel Henry, of the 
Army. 


..»+A very beautiful effect has been produced 
by the display of the electric light on the Cap- 
itol and the summit of the Washington monu. 
ment. This isdone by the Brush Swan Electric 
Company, of which Mr, A. A. Hayes, formerly 
of New York, is president, The company expects 
to secure the public lighting of the streets of 
Washington. It is goiny to use the water power 
of the Potomac River to produce its electricity. 


....-Young Langston, the son of the United 
States Minister to Hayti, who recently com- 
mitted an unprovoked murder on a public 
street, has been able to elude the police, and is 
not yet apprehended. His mother, who lives 
here, told a newspaper reporter on the day after 
the murder, that she would shield him if she 
could, and she has apparently succeeded in 
doing #0, 


..»-President Arthur has not yet asked the 
colored Congressman O’Hara, of North Caro- 
lina to dinner; but it is thought that he will do 
#0 800n On some Occasion, The colored politi- 
cians are complaining that the President does 
not sufficiently consider the claims of the col- 
ored people to recognition in various ways. 


... Senator Edmunds consented to the re- 
turn of Mrs. and MissEdmunds from Nassau in 
the United States steamer “‘ Yantiv,” because he 
did not wish them to come to New York at this 
season, as Miss Edmunds is still delicate. They 
will remain in South Carolina until warm 
weather. 


----The President again had a table full of 
Congressional guests in the state dining room, 
on Wednesday evening. Most of the members 
were accompanied by their wives, It is said 
that these dinners are much more costly than 
first reported, and that Mr, Arthur will expend 
more than #10,000 on dinners this season, 


--+-Great numbers of Northern people are 
now passing through the city on their way back 
to ther homes from the South, The railway 
trains are all crowded and seats in all the Pull: 
man trains are in great demand. The hotels 
here are still full and the public buildings are 
crowded; with sight-seers, 


..++Clayton McMichael, the popular Marshal 
of the District of Columbia, and Mrs, McMichael, 
gave the last of their Wednesday evening recep- 
tions last week. On this occasion the President, 
General Sheridan, and most of the members of 
the Cabinet, and a very distinguished company 
were present, 


«..-Mrs, Bradley A. Fiske, the wife of a young 
paval officer, and the daughter of Joseph Har- 
per, of the great New York publishing firm, is 
going to erect a residence in Washington this 
season. Lieutenant Fiske is on duty in the 
Ordnance Department of the Navy. 


-++»Monsignor Capel has been expected to re- 
turn to Washing'on; but it is possible he did 
not fancy the freedom with which some of the 
aewspapers commented on his conduct and con- 
versation. He returns to Europe in May. 


....-Mr, John 8, Brayton, of Fall River, one 
of the larze manufacturers of that city, and his 
family, passed weveral days bere last week, on 
their way northward from Aiken, 8. O., where 
they have spent several weeks. 








...-The serious state of Senator Anthony's 
condition is again alarming his friends. He is 
very weak, and nothing but his strong purpose 
to continue his senatorial duties until the end 
of his life has kept him up. 


...-Mrs, Burnett, the author, is spending the 
season in New York, and it is said, expects to 
go to Lynn, Massachusetts, after this Summer. 
Her husband and sons are here. 

...-Mr. J. M. Lander has been called to Camb- 
ridge by the serious illness of his adopted son, 
who is a Harvard student. 


....Mrs, Searing, of New York, ‘‘ Howard 
Glyndon,” is in the city for some weeks and is 
doing literary work. 





eae 
£ evsonalities, 
Ix a recent number of this paper was given 
an amusing anecdote of the proficiency in Latin 
conversation of Cardinal Manning, when a col- 
lege undergraduate, A correspondeut kindly 
writes us, stating that the same story, very con- 
siderably improved, will be found in the biog- 
raphy of Dr. Isaac Barrow, that famous old Eng- 
lish clergyman, who died in the year 1677, As 
good anecdotes, like bats and umbrellas at a 
social entertainment, frequently are handed 
over to other than their original owners, we are 
not surprised to find a new instance, and a 
striking one. By comparing the Manning story 
with the following, our readers will doubtlcss 
satisfy themselves that Dr. Barrow made the 
original witty answers in question. ‘When 
Barrow,” writes our correspondent, * presented 
himself, with others, for examination, as a can- 
didate for the mivistry, according \o the Estab- 
lished Church in England, the old prelate (whose 
eye had become somewhat dim, and natural 
strength, by reason of advancing years, abated) 
proceeded to satisfy himself, in a summary way, 
of the candidates’ qualifications, by addressing 
in turn to each three test questions, Commenc- 
ing with the first, he asked: ‘ Quid est fides?’ 
To which each young man answered in turn. 
Barrow stood last, When the Bishop addressed 
the question to him, he made the prompt reply : 
‘Quod non vides.’ The Bishop was a scholar. 
On receiving this unexpected answer, he raised 
himself in his chair, and, looking whence the 
answer proceeded, gave vent to his satisfaction 
in the exclamation ‘ Hzcellente!’ and sank 
back. [le then commenced the second round, 
interrogating each in turn as before. ‘ Quid 
est spes?? To which Barrow as promptly re- 
plied: ‘Non dum res!’ ‘ Bene, bene, excellen- 
tius,’ rejoined the gratified Bishop, and pro- 
ceeded to his last question: ‘Quid eat caritas?’ 
From the others he received various replies ; but 
when Barrow was addressed he answered: ‘ Ah, 
Magister, id est paucitas.' ‘ Excellentissime !' 
shouted the good old man, unable to suppress his 
delight, ‘aut KHrasmus est, aut diabolus!” 
(* Barrow’s Works,” Vol, I, p. 23. N. Y¥. Edi- 
tion.) Our informant adds to the above: ‘In 
a little volume of anecdotes of clergymen occurs 
the story ina different form. There it is said 
that the Bishop's chaplain, not the Bishop, waa 
examining Barrow, and was annoyed by the 
rhyming answers made him”—which are all 
credited to Cardinal Manning in our recent ver- 
sion of the tale. 





...eLtis with sincere regret that her old friends 
and admirers will receive the news of the death 
of Mme, Anna Bishop, which occurred some ten 
days ago in this city. An older generation have not 
ceased to remember with delight the sweetness 
of her beautiful voice when in its prime, her per- 
fect method and unaffected and noble style of 
singing. Even to the last year of her life it was 
at once a pleasure and a lesson in vocalizing to 
hear the wonderful old lady sing “‘Home, Sweet 
Home.” Her last appearance was in New York 
at a concert in Steinway Hall in 1883, Personally 
she was a thostagreeable and unaffected lady, 
and the reminiscences of her career, upon which 
she took pleasure in looking back, were always 
a source of entertainment to her friends, 


...»Miss Julia Jackson is a young country- 
woman of ours, whom the London public have 
elevated to the rank of “the American beauty” 
of the season. She is slight of figure and short, 
somewhat sallew in complexion, and not remark- 
able for beauty of feature, but has an extraor- 
dinarily fine pair of dark eyes, and is as magnifi- 
cent a horsewoman as an amateur ought to be. 


...-Lord Garmoyle is traveling in the East, 
and will visit New York next Autumn, on his way 
to London, to appear in court. His legal ad- 
visera lately offer: d forty thousand dollars as a 
eettlement of the famous suit ; but the Fortescue 
party declined it, 


..».-Mr. Henry Villard has recovered from the 
terrible insomnia with which he was for weeks 
afflicted. It cost him over forty pounds from 
his weight. 


.... Mr, W. H. Montague, of Boston, poesesses 
the bullet which cut short the life of General 
Warren at Bunker Hill. 


.-+. Mme, Henri Greville is planning for a visit 
to New York next Autumn, 





Music, 


PoncHie.u’s “La Gioconda” was sung at 
the Metropolitan Opera House, on Saturday af- 
ternoon, before a crowded and brilliant audience. 
Mmes. Nilsson and Scalchi, with Signori Del Pu- 
ente, and Novara, assumed their customary roles 
of La Giocondu, La Cieca, Barnaba, and Alvise, 
Mme, Nilsson’s dramatic power was again extra~ 
ordinary in the fine scene with Laura, in the 
second act, and the tragic finale to the opera; 
and -ignor Del Puente and Signor Novara did 
extremely good service thronghout the entire 
performance, The absence of Mme Fursch-Madi 
was severely felt, Mlle Louise Lablache is yet 
too immature an artist to do justice to most of 
the music written for Laura, Her dramatic ef- 
forts were, however, distinctly creditable, and in 
the interview with Badoera, and the duo *‘ Morir ! 
’é troppo orribile !” she showed her training and 
talent to good advantage. M. Capoul’s Enzo in 
the histrionic way, is an improvement upon 
Signor Stagno’s efferts; but his voice is in 
such sad stages of ruin that, for singing, there is 
little to choose between the two tenors, ncither 
of whom we are pining to hear. Mme. Scal- 
chi was in admirable voice and has surely 
not sung more purely and tenderly the aria 
“Voce di donna,” her most conspicuous epi- 
sode in the opera. The orchestra plays Pon- 
chielli’s splendid score as it seems to do noother 
in Mr, Abbey’s repertoire. On Saturday Sixnor 
Vianesi conducted it with extremely fine re- 
sults, Most of the difficult concerted music, 
such as the great finale to the third act and the 
serenades and sailors’ choruses, went with effect- 
ive smoothness and vigor. It is not strange that 
‘La Gioconda” has proved so continuous a suc- 
cess. It will likely continue such, Mr. Abbey 
may do well to repeat it on one of his few re- 
maining nights. It contains the most lavish in- 
fusion of exquisite Italian melody blended with 
strong dramatic music which has marked any 
modern opera brought out here since * Aida” 
or Carmen.” Indeed Ponchielli isa kind of 
Gallicized Verdi and Italianized Gonnod, 
blended together in a fascinating union. No 
one interested in the development of modern 
lyric music should neglect hearing this signifi- 
cant and beautiful work, 





... Mr. Rafael Joseffy’s last concert but one 
occurred on Saturday night at Steinway Hall, 
and before a house only a little less in numbers 
than was present at the pianist’s preceding 
evenings. To many musical persons a piano 
recital has an interest naturally secondary to a 
concert in connection with a full orchestra, such 
as Mr. Joseffy has already given. It is not an 
exaggerated compliment to remark that no 
pianist at present with us, when his own unas- 
nisted efforts as a virtuoso must be relied upon 
to attract, can look up to so few unoccupied 
seats in the galleries, The program was a re- 
markable one in scope, difficulty and length for 
a bold performer to attempt to get through with 
at a single concert without weariness to 
himself or those listening. Its arduous 
character was doubled by its being ren. 
dered entirely from memory, in accord- 
ance with Mr. Joseffy’s custom. The in- 
terest seemed as intense toward the conclusion as 
when he began the first number. Mr, Joseffy’s 
lightness and flexibility of touch, all those airy 
tricks which are the result of a complete mastery 
over his instrument, awoke again and again the 
heartiest applause; andin the primary respect 
of interpretation he left us this evening but .ittle 
opportunity for criticism. A particular depth of 
sentiment was marked in his playing of the noble 
Andante con Moto of Beethoven's “Sonata 
Apassionata,” and the first of Schubert's “‘ Deux 
Moments Musicales.” With hisexquisite interpre- 
tation of Schumann's “ Vogel als Prophet,” and 
of the three Etudes and the D Flat Nocturne of 
Chopin, many of our readers are, we hope, 
familiar, It will certainly be long before they 
are able to be gratified w th any more perfect. 
The Nocturne was received with that little ex- 
clamation of intense delight which is one ef the 
sincerest compli.nents a musician can win, The 
program was an almost complete epitome of the 
art of the clavier from Hiindel’s day to Liezt’s, 
At his concluding concert Mr. Joseffy will per- 
form, with Mr. Theodore Thomas's orchestra, 
Rubinstein’s Fourth Concerto. 


....Miss Adele Margulies’s second concert of 
Thursday last was a pleasant occurrence of the 
week, reflecting honor upon the young pianist. 
Miss Margulies’s best performance, in the six 
pieces undertaken by her, were the second and 
third movements of Chopin's B Minor Sonata, 
Opus 58, and the brilliant Rhapsodie Hongroise 
No. 12, of Liszt. Her finished technical abili- 
ties we have recognized before this, and she bas 
gained in breadth of style and confidence with 
these public appearances. Mr. and Mrs. Georg 
Honschel added to the enjoyment of the audience 
by vocal numbers. The lovely duetto from 
Gretry’s once popular opera ‘‘ Richard, Coeur de 
Lion,” they were obliged to repeat, such was 
the enthusiasm of the house, Steinway Hall 
was well filled. 





Literature, 


The prompt mention tn ovr list of “ Books of the Week” 
will be considered by us an equivalen: to their pub. 
lishers for all volumes received. The interests of 
our readers will guide us in the selection of works 
for further nonce.) 


AN ENCYCLOPZDIAC WORK ON 
JAPAN.* 


In this application of German scholar- 
ship to Japan we have the ripe fruits of 
both travel and research. These come to 
us in the fullness of time, in a sumptuous 
volume well divided, illustrated, indexed, 
and with maps that make Japan a very real 
country to all of us. Such a book could 
not have been produced a generation or 
even a decade ago, and to its making many 
men have given their labors. Dr. Rein is 
the master spirit. He is the Pharaoh; but 
many Josephs, butlers and bakers have 
garnered the harvest and helped in the 
cooking. Most creditable, however, is the 
superb unity that characterizes this feast of 
good things, 

Despite the voluminous literary labors of 
many nations-—Portuguese, Spanish, Italian, 
French, English, American—from Marco 
Polo to Miss Bird—the Germans lead in ex- 
actness, weight, and copiousness of materi- 
al and unity of plan. We have only to 
mention Kaempfer, Von Siebold and Rein 
to call up monumental works in the library 
of books on Japan. The first two were 
epoch-making, and from them, as Arab 
builders from Egypt and Babylon, have 
home-staying bookmakers quarried materi- 
al and constructed their literary edifices. If 
we have any serious criticism tomake upon 
these Germans, it is that they themselves 
are not over-conscientious in giving credit 
to the authorities from which they borrow. 
Kaempfer’s work is largely a superstruc- 
ture, overlaid upon the notes of the forgot- 
ten Dutchman, Camphay. Von Siebold 
availed himself freely of the labors of other 
Europeans, in his colossal ‘‘Avvhiv,” while 
Professor Rein has liberally impressed into 
his service, for the historical portion of his 
work, the contents of a certain book which 
is nowhere mentioned. This book happens 
to be ‘*The Mikado’s Empire.” 

In reading the original German work, 
issued at Lepsig in 1881, we were 
impressed with the thoroughness with 
which the German professor had col- 
lected and digested his materials. The 
title, Japan, Travele ond Researches, is 
in reality that of a double work, of which 
the present is the first installment, and en- 
titled in the German, Natur und Volk 
des Mikadoreiches.” (Nature and People of 
the Mikado’s Empire). We are very happy 
to read in the German preface that the 
other half of the materials of his official 
report to the Prussian Government will 
form the second volume, to be entitled 
‘Industry and Commerce of Japan.” In 
this we may doubtless look for more 
light upon Japanese art, and art-industry, 
guilds, and methods of business. 

The portly and handsome volume in Eng- 
lish now before us is no mere hap-hazard 
work of a hasty translator. It is an authen- 
tic work of love and pride from the author 
himself, with expert assistance, and is even 
better than the original, because the trans- 
lation is based upon a careful revision of 
the German, and all the proofs passed under 
the eye of the author. This may account 
for the fact that the printers’ mistakes and 
slips of the pen are creditably few for 80 
large a work, though bad grammar and 
stiff English are occasionally noticeable. 
The paper, print and binding are fully 28 
good as in the German edition, which 
in the latter are first-class, while all the 
superb illustrations, maps and planus are re- 
produced to delight the eye. The book- 
buyer will have little fault to find with this 
piece of literary merchandise. 

In his treatment of the subject, Professor 
Rein writes of Nature mainly as a trained 
scientific observer and originai scholar. In 
the historical portion, he is a compiler, but 
a most laborio.s, patient and conscientious 
sifter of materials. He traveled in Japan 
under the patronage of the Prussian Min- 
ister during the years 1874 and 1875, and 
was greatly assisted by German residents 
and Japanese scholars, but especially by 








*Japan, TRAVELS AND Reseanc Es. By J. J. REM 
Professor of Gecgray by in Marburg. New York: Ao 
Anmstaone & Son, pp. 543. 
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Dr. Ernest Satow. After twenty years res- 
idence in the East, this Englishman is 
probably the foremost specialist in lingu- 
istic and historical researches, and liberally 
assists authors with unsparing hand. 

The liberality of Dr. Rein’s mind is shown 
in his adopting the now universally ap- 
proved system of transliteration of native 
names, according to a simple method, 
pleasant to the eye and easy to the 
tongue and the ear. The fearful 
and wonderful spelling of simple Jap- 
anese names, which so  disfigures the 
average German map, is absent from Dr. 
Rein’s pages. This fact saves the American 
reader all trouble in recognizing his old 
friends. A Japanese vowel, in German 
transliteration, usually reminds one of 
Abraham’s ram for sacrifice—entangled in a 
thicket of consonants. 

The eight chapters under the Physiog- 
raphy of Japan are masterly in their treat. 
ment of the natural features of the archi- 
pelago. The things of Heaven, air, water, 
and earth c»me under the ken of this man 
of science; and pretty much all that is cer- 
tainly known of the geology, currents, sea- 
coast, mountains, water-system, climate, 
fauna, and ora is set before us in readable 
form. Among the foreign residents in the 
Mikado’s dominions are many enthusiastic 
botanists, zo-ologists, and ornithologists, 
whose writings have added much to sci- 
ence; and the German Asiatic Society has 
made a like biilliant record. The labors of 


‘these, with the accumulations of native 


lore, have been utilized by Dr. Rein, but 
always with caution and independent ex- 
amination. The consequence of his ex- 
haustive labors is that we have here the 
very best map of Nature in Japan now ac- 
cessible. 

In his analysis and presentation of the 
history of Dai Nippon, our author takes a 
middle ground. He neither accepts as 
wholly trustworthy the early records of the 
country, nor does he draw the line of fact 
at the rise of the military classes, as cer- 
tain writers have done. Condensing the 
story of the nation’s life previous to the 
founding of Kioto (660 B. C. 794 A. D.) 
into the compass of twelve pages, the 
author gives a remarkably clear picture of 
the six succeeding periods to the era of 
steam and electricity, in a compact narra- 
tive of one hundred and fifty pages. Little 
can be said in the way of criticism here, 
since the author is accurate, impartial, 
thorough, and abreast of the latest results 
of research. There isno brilliancy, sparkle, 
epigram or wit; neither mirth, pathos nor 
rhetorical digression in the book. The 
whole work is serious, earnest. The words 
are verdicts. There is probably more fact, 
and less fun, fiction, or fancy in this book 
than in any we have yet seen which treats 
of the many-sided Japanese. 

Nevertheless, along with the statements, 
given as if on oath, there is that deep 
philosophic insight which so enriches the 
good German’s writing. This is the way 
Dr. Rein talks of Civilization, in summing 
up the history of the island empire. The 
passage gives a good indication of the 
author’s style. 


“True civilization consists not merely in 
agreeable forms of intercourse, such as we find 
in social life, but is the expression of a nation’s 
entire state of culture, of which the highest 
products are education in general, legal con- 
sciousness expressing itself in good laws, the de- 
velopment of the arts, and a literature sustained 
by a lofty spirit, Such a civilization has a re- 
ligious basis ; and we therefore speak of a Chris- 
tian, a heathen civilization, ete. It is, more- 
over, not a fixed, variable quantity, but stands 
according to its basis, at very different stages of 
development. The old Japanese civilization— 
€. J. which was developed on the foundation of 
Chinese philosophy and Buddhism, led the way 
to considerable advances in social forms, in arts 
and certain other matters, but not in moral or 
legal development. When the religious basis is 
wanting, ideal and moral aims are also absent, 
and civilization becomes a caricature and illu- 
sion, Epicureanism, for example, which seeks 
to acquire only for the purpose of enjoying, 
whose guiding motive is not the consciousness 
of right, but naked selfishness, and which equal- 
ly undervalues divine and human law, has no 
part or lot in true civilization, however civilized 
may be the forme in which it makes its appear- 
ance, 

“Our European civilization is the product of 
a development carried on by endless labors and 
struggles, during many ceuturies, upon the sound 
mora] basis of Christianity. In Japan, however, 








it was proposed to secure these achievements of 
the Christian West, without understanding or 
adopting their foundation. Young Japan was 
of the opinion that there was no better way of 
attaining the goal than by taking, as it were, a 
bird’s eye view of Europe and America, and 
skimming off the cream, wherever it was found. 
Unfortunately, there were plenty of advisers, 
who, for the sake of filling their own pockets, 
encouraged the delusion.” 

We have italicized some of the sentences 
above, and wish they were pondered by 
both the eager and the earnest men of New 
Japan. We cannot help believing Professor 
Rein rather than Professor Morse and the 
few other American agnostic lecturers who 
for a while, led the Studenthum of Japan 
captive to their theories. The older men 
who led the battalions and the counsels of 
the revolution of 1868 found out their mis- 
take, came back from Europe sadder and 
wiser men, and went to their graves with 
their early dreams of transforming a nation 
in a decade all shattered. Yet the fever 
of hope that Japan may become fully 
‘*civilized” in one generation is still in the 
air. The young intellect of Tokio and the 
provinces still feed on the poison* (fugu) 
of Rousseau, Hume, Buckte, Mill, and 
Spencer, and the carobsof Ingersoll and the 
masters fram whom he plagiarizes. But 
there is hope in the ‘‘Remnant” that 
shall save rather than in ‘“‘ Numbers.” 
In subsequent chapters Professor Rein 
akes us among the people and dis- 
cusses ethnography, social life, language, 
family institutioms, and religion with the 
same wide grasp and deep subsoiling of 
materials. He is in hearty sympathy with 
the labors of the Christian missionaries, 
and while, perhaps, feeling a tingle of shame 
that Protestant Germany does so little in 
the East in mission labors, pays hearty trib- 
ute to the character and work of the 
Americans. In his vercict upon the two 
native religions—Shinto and Buddbism—he 
considers the former hopelessly dead and 
incapable of resurrection. Of ‘‘ Reformed” 
Buddhism, so well advertised by Sir E. J. 
Reed and others, Dr. Rein says: 


‘* A reform and revival of Buddhism appears, 
to those who are acquainted with the facis and 
have reflected upon them, to-be as impossible 
as that attempted in the case of ancestor-wor- 
ship. Christianity is alone adapted to give com- 
plete satisfaction tothe deep religious yearning 
which still exhibits itself upon various occasions 
among the better part of the people, and to be 
their faithful guiding star in their spiritual 
awakening.” 

Further, Dr. Rein considers that, from 
the solid gains of the missionaries, their 
ability and earnestness, and the number 
and size of the congregations already gath- 
ered, ‘‘ the largest expectations” are justi- 
fied. The greatest enemies to the progress 
of the Christian in Japan, “ being not so 
much the indifference of the heathen Japa- 
nese, or the variety of Christian confes- 
sions, as the indifference, nay, even the en- 
mity towards Chiistianity of many foreign- 
ers, who give utterance to their feelings by 
word and deed.” A love for liquor, tor 
cheap women, and for money on the one 
side, and a determination to win the hea- 
then to a pure spiritual religion on the 
other, are the opposing passions that di- 
vide the camps of the sojourners in the sun- 
land. Of the ‘remnant,” he speaks thus: 
“Only a few Samurai (gentlemen of the mil- 
itary-literary class] have as yet openly 
adopted Christianity; but they include 
men who are highly esteemed for their 
learning and the purity of their lives.” 

In conclusion, Rein’s Japan and Wil- 
liam’s ‘‘ The Middle Kingdom” may stand 
on the same shelf, each an unmatched au- 
thority upon the country of which it treats. 
The best work of reference on Japan is 
clearly that of Dr. Rein; and we impa- 
tiently await the further fruits of his 
studies, hoping to welcome them in a like 
sumptuous English dress. 

atte er 

The Teaching of the Twelve Apostles has 
come to us simultaneously from two sources, in 
a complete translation, thus giving the other 
six sections, in addition to the ten more im- 
portant ones which we published. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons publish it with the Greek text, 
and with very brief notes, The Andover Review 
for April publishes only the translation, but with 
the fullest account and criticism yet given in 





*Fugu wa kuttash inochi wa oshishi, He wants to 
eat the /vgu (a delicious but poisonous fish) but 
doesn't want to lose his life.—Japanese proverb. 


English, from the pen of Prof. Egbert C, Smyth, 
of Andover, Scribner’s edition we cwe to 
another theological seminary, Provessors R. D, 
Hitchcock and Francis Brown being sponsors 
for it. As the Greek text is generally tery easy, 
the translations made respectively by Professor 
Brown and the Rev. 0. C. Starbuck, differ only 
verbally, for the most part, the only serious dif- 
ference being that the word wepixadaipwv is 
translated ‘‘a purifier” by Professor Brown, and 
‘one who sacrificeth against misfortune,” by 
Mr. Starbuck; ‘avrarédoua “revenge” by the 
former, and “ reward” by the latter; and dpivan 
tpdresav “orders a meal” by the former, and 
“appointing a feast” by the latter, In Sorib- 
ner’s translation we notice “spirit” for Spirit, 
several times in chapter xi. The Andover Re- 
mew translation omits “in the Spirit” once 
in the same section, and in the last section 
Professor Brown omits ‘‘by him” (unless he re- 
gards izé as an error for a7é), We summarize 
the points of special interest made in the notes. 
Professor Hitchcock notices that the emphasis 
on fasting is not due to Montanism, The bap- 
tism of chap. vii he regards as all by affusion, 
the candidates standing ankle deep in the water, 
when it could be obtained, as in the Catacomb of 
St. Callixtus picture of A. D, 200, and as in the 
Syrian mode down to the present day. The 
text, however, does not define the ordiiary 
method of baptism ; but only describes the affu- 
sion in the case of alack of water, We are posi- 
tive that Baptists will generally regard it as clear 
that the ordinary baptism mentioned was by 
immersion. Professor Hitchcock also calls 
attention to the proof of high antiquity found 
in the use of xe¢porovéw, in the sense of appoint, 
as in the New Testament, Josephus and Ignatius, 
instead of in that of ordain, as in the usage of 
thethird century, Professor Smyth calls atten- 
tion, among other things, to the apparent de- 
pendence of the Teaching upon the ‘Shepherd 
of Hermas,” and the certain coincidence with 
material in the Epistle of Barnabas. This has 
its important bearing on the antiquity of those 
works, Professor Smyth calls attention to the 
fact that infant baptism is not alluded to, 
although “it is much more likely that some of 
those early Egyptian (?) catechumens were 
parents than that there were children in Lydia’s 
household, The natural explanation 
of its silence on this subject is that 
infant baptism was not a part of the primitive 
apostolic tradition as these Christians had re- 
ceived it,” Our editor adds, os to the mention of 
affusion, that “it would be a discovery for which 
the Church might be specially grateful, if this 
testimony should lead our Baptist brethren to 
relax, in view of it, their doctrine of the neces- 
sity of one mode.” The identity of bishops and 
presbyters in the first Church Manual ever 
written is also mentioned as noticeable, as also 
the recognition in this same early manual of the 
superior importance of the teaching of ethics, 
The wonderful confirmation of the conclusions 
of “higher criticism ” as applied to the early 
patristic writings also is noticed. We will add 
that we hear that Mr. Scribner's edition of 
twelve hundred was sold the first day, and 
a new edition will appear. We wish that to 
the gift of the Greek text of Bryennios, the 
editors would add, as soon as may be, a trans- 
lation of his entire volume.——Besides this trans- 
lation of the Bryennios MS, there is a plenty of 
fresh and good matter in the first four numbers 
of the Andover Review for April. We commend 
to students in our colleges and their friends the 
“Thoughts on The Christian Ministry,” which 
President Porter addresses to them; and Pro- 
fessor Moore, with his map and his lucid and 
well-connected exposition, has cleared up a con- 
fused chapter of missionary work and history in 
Eastern Africa, 

...-[n the brief lives of Maria Edgeworth, by 
Helen Zimmern, and of Mary Lamb, by Anne 
Gilchrist, the ‘‘ Famous Women Series” (Roberts 
Brothers, Boston) adds two charming numbers 
to its list. With the Lambs an author could, by 
no possibility, go so far astray as to fail in inter- 
esting his readers. It is so difficult to paint the 
sister apart from the brother in his pathetic 
connection with her that Miss Gilchrist’s 
sketch beguiles us into forgetting which of the 
two is the subject of it, a pleasing fault, to 
which we are easily reconciled, as it is only in 
connection with the brother that the re:der can 
hope to be at home with the sister, and as this 
meth»d of approaching him through a sketch 
devoted to her puts one of the sweetest and 
most genial of all mankind in a light 
which displays him to the very best advantage, 
and, obscuring none of his wit, humor or in- 
tellectual force, brings out the lofty heroism of 
his life and its infinite depthsof tenderness. In 
fact the best point of view from which to take 
the measure of Charles Lamb is through the biog- 
rapby of his sister. Yet her place is not 
secondary in any low sense, She has aninterest 
of her own, and leaves a distinct and individual 
impression on the, reader. Her person, 
figure, modes of iufe and thought, her 
forms of expression, and even her tones 
of voice are distinctly discernible. Ser- 
geant Talfourd’s observation that there was 





something of the old Greek feeling that aveng- 


ing fate pursues the innocent agentes of a crim- 

al deed, in Mary Lamb’s thoughts of her 
mother’s death by her irresponsible hand, is as 
wide of the mark asso good an archer vould shoot. 
The: pathetic sweetness that rested on the 
rational periods of her life is that of a mind 
wholly at rest on this point, and is due to the 
Christian simplicity which enabled her to accept 
wholly the belief that her madness deprived the 
matricidal deed of responsibility; The absolute 
absence of all these disquieting specters from 
her recollections, her immunity frcm accusing 
thoughts and total freedom from the Greek no- 
tion of a Nemesis against innocent agents 
gave her life a peace and beauty which w@re won- 
derfully hightened by the tragedy that lay back 
init, The course of this biographical sketch 
leads naturally more into the depths of the home 
life, which it is within the bounds to say was the 
most wonderful result ever achieved by slender 
means, For two-thirds of his life Lamb's in- 
come varied from £200 to £300. He had always 
the heavy burden of his sister’s expensive treat- 
ment to carry, which might at any time mount 
up to large sums, He was always ready to help 
and could never say No to a sponge; yet his 
home was bright and hospitable, the resort of 
people whose brilliant qualities of mind shone all 
the more in social festivity. The central spirit 
in the whole, as sketched in this volume, is the 
sweet, gentle and highly-gifted Mary Lamb, of 
whom it is enough to say that her rational 
periods more than repay the cost at which they 
were secured, and that two lives were never more 
twisted into one strand than was hers with her 
brother's, 


-+»-A Sanskrit Reader, with Vocabulary and 
Notes, by C. R. Lanman, Professor of Sanskirt in 
Harvard Uollege. Parts I, and I, Text and 
Vocabulary. Boston: Ginn, Heath & Co,, royal 
8vo, pp. xx, 298. It has been known for some 
time that this work was in preparation, and ita 
appearance has been eagerly expected by all 
who are interested in the study of Sanskrit, 
especiatly (though not alone) in this country, 
They will not be disappointed init; nothing at 
all approaching it in excellence and convenience 
has been hitherto accessible. Even though the 
Notes are not yet printed, the volume is entirely 
usable as it stands; a teacher, in purticular, will 
have no difficulty in dictating in advance to his 
class such additional aid as he may think neces- 
sary. ‘he object sought has been twofold: to 
put within easy reach a sufficient body of texta, 
of various style and grade, from, the easiest 
narrative verse and prose, up even to the hymne 
of the Veda, the legend and  disquisition 
of the Brahmanas, and the curt pre 
scriptions of the Sutras; and, on the other 
hand, to accompany them with a vocabulary 
that should not merely give English equivalents 
for a Sanskrit word, but should be as good with- 
in its limits as the best dictionary, or better, 
since no existing dictionary is so comprehensive 
or wrought out with the conscientious and labor- 
ious care that is visible on every page of this 
one. Abundant references to the grammar make 
it serve the purpose of a guide to the latter, and 
render easily practicable the method of study. of 
the language which, by private students, and 
even in classes, will no doubt generally befound 
the best—-namely, to spend but little time ex- 
clusively on the grammar, and that, in master- 
ing the most important paradigms; and then 
to take up reading, and to learn the rest 
of the task along with reading, in the due con- 
nection and proportion of living speech, The 
texts given are; The first part of the familiar 
story of King Nala, to his winning of Damayanti, 
before their troubles begin; extended extracts 
from the fable-book, the Hitopadega, in mingled 
verse and prose; selected stories from the col- 
lection called the ‘Ocean of Rivers of Narra- 
tive,” and a dozen pages of characteristic pas- 
sages out of the ‘Laws of Manu,” taken from sev- 
eral different books, after which follow forty 
pages of specimens of the older Janguage, as 
noticed above. The Vedic bymns inelude the 
best part of those illustrating the belief in a 
future life and the practices growing out of it; 
and the Brahmana and Sutra selections bear in 
part upon these, and are also related with one 
another. The cost of the very handsome 
volume is put at two dollars, which is an aston- 
ishingly moderate figure, 


.-.-Lrving himself could hardly spice a chap- 
ter with more of the flavor of his easy, polished 
style than William Winter has put into portions, 
at least, of his English Rambles and other Fugi- 
tive Pieces in Prose and Verse. They are divided 
into three groups, of which the first contains 
the “English Rambles,” the second the memora- 
bilia of Longfellow, while the fugitive pieces 
are collected in a section by themselves under. 
the general head of ‘ Wanderers.” . These 
papers have been seen before, mostly in the 
New York Tribune, or in Harper’s Magazine, 
though they bave been written in the past two 
years and are now revised and brought together 
for the first time. They are too well known end 
have added too much to the fame of the journal 
in which they were first printed to require more 





uotice on our part than of their collection and - 
publication in one volume. In “ The Shrines of 


Warwickshire” we find this fine example of what 
Mr. Winter can do. 

“One of the strongest instincts of the English 

character is the instinct of permanence. It acts 
involuntarily, it pervades the national life, and, as 
Pope said of the umivereal soul, it operates unspent. 
Institutions seem to have grown out of human 
nature in this country, and are as much its expres- 
sion as blossoms, leaves, and flowers are the ex- 
pression of inevitable law. A custom, in England, 
once established, is seldom or never changed. The 
brilliant career, the memorable achievement, the 
great character, once falfilled, takes a permanent 
shape in some kind of outward atid visible memorial, 
some absolute and palpable fact, which thenceforth 
{8 0 accepted part of the history of the land and 
the experience of its people. England means sta- 
bility—the fireside and the altar, home here and 
Heaven hereafter; and this is the secret of the 
power that she wields in the affairs of the world and 
the charm that she diffuses over the domain of 
thought.” 
The volume is uniform in size and style with 
the author's * Trip to England.” Nothing better 
than these two volumes can be put into the 
hands of Americans traveling in England for 
‘‘ sympathetic guidance and useful suggestion,” 
especially if they are disposed to give themselves 
leisure and the luxury of their own thoughts. 
(James R. Osgood & Co.) 


..--Tue Rev. J. W. Hanson, D.D., has pub- 
lished vol. I, of his translation of the New Testa- 
ment, under the general title of The New Cove- 
nant, (The Universalist Publishing House : Boston 
and Chicago.) The whole is designed to contain 
an accurate translation of the New Testament ; 
a Harmony of the Four Gospels ; a chronological 
arrangement of the text; and a brief and handy 

tary. The ber now issued is the first 
of the series and contains the Four Gospels ar- 
ranged in harmony. The ends aimed at in the 
version, the critical principles on which it is done, 
and the considerations which have led to its prep- 
aration, and which are relied on to vindicate} 
its publication, are explained in the intro- 
duction, where we find, also, a bill of errors 
made out against the Authorized Version 
and the Revision, and a rapid sketch of the 
important sources relied on for the formation of 
an authoritative text. The Harmony is pre- 
sented in consecutive passages, which we must 
consider far less suited to the purpose than the 
ordinary method in parallel columns. The 
Universalism of the version is for the most part 
limited to indefinite translations such as 
‘“‘wonian punishment” for “eternal punish- 
ment,” but occasiunally takes the shape of affirm- 
ation in positiveand dogmatic notes and com- 
mentations, or the more questionable use of 
parentheses interpolated by the author into 
the text, to sid what he believes to 
be the meaning. This, without being carried 
far enough to impeach the candor of the author, 
gives his work a tinge of Universalistic sectari- 
anism as compared with the product of a more 
catholic scholarship. As a whole, the version 
commands respect and indicates careful study, 
an honest purpose, and good scholarship. But, 
with all these advantages, the examination of 
any few pages taken at random will show how 
much more difficult it is to make a perfect ver- 
sion than to criticise one, and how little solid 
sense there isin the opinion that plainer men 
could do a work of this kind better than profes- 
sional scholars, or that one man of exceptional 
endowments would produce a better result than 
agroup of collaborators. There is a musical 
dignity in the Authorized Version and in the Re- 
vision, which is the echo of the many voices 
combined in it. Compare, for example, with 
the other versions, this author's rendering of 
Matt. vii.: ‘* Do not judge, that you may not be 
judged,” with Judge not,that ye be not judged; or 
“ And why see the sliver that is in your brother's 
eye, but perceive not the stick in your own eye. 
. « + Permit me to extract the sliver from 
your eye. Hypocrite! first extract the 
etick from your own eye, and then you 
will see clearly to extract the sliver from 
your brother's eye.” The use of “reign 
of heaven” for “Kingdom of Heaven,” 
is no gain. Ideas are introduced which 
are not in the text, as Matt. v, 27: “But I 
aay to you, that every one gazing on a woman to 
eherish impure desire, has already debauched 
her in his heart.” Apart from the shocking 
realisin of this naked presentation the Scrip- 
ture is not that the woman in this case is de- 
bauched, but that the man has debauched him- 
self. On the whole, biblical translation has more 
to fear from individual ecaprice than from the 
combined co-operation of a company of collab- 
orators. 





****We have had occasion to notice in our 
columns the great interest which attaches to the 
Rev. T. F. Thistieton Dyer’s “ British Popular 
Customs.” The Messrs. Harper & Brovtbers, 
publish in this country another work in similar 
line by the same author, Folk-lore of Shakes- 
| peare. It iss manual of much value and great 
interest, which brings together, under topical 
heads, s large amount of curious and ont of the 
way knowledge to illustrate the great dramatist. 
Among these topics we find the popular super- 
stitions and practices as to fairies, witches, 
ghosts, folk-medicime, customs connected with 














the calendar, birth and baptism, death 
and burial, ete. The wide topic of 
astrology is included under the head of 
“Natural Phenomena.” We observe in the 
author an occasional disposition to magnifiy his 
office, as on p. 386, under ‘‘ Rings and Precious 
Stones.” Henry VIII. (V. 1), gives his ring to 
Cranmer ‘‘as a security against the machinations 
of Gardiner gnd others,” ‘The security did rot 
lie, as implied, in its occult magic virtue, but in 
the open fact that it was the token of the king. 
There are passages enough in Shakespeare which 
turn on the mystic use, not to make it necessary 
to force this sense into passages which do not 
carry it, as, for example, in Richard II. (II, 2): 
“Sirrah, get thee to Plashy, to my sister Gloster ; 
Bid her send me presently a thousand pound ; 
Hold, take my ring.” 

The ring here is only a token in evidence 
We could wish, too, that the value 
of this excellent manual were increased 
by the tabulation of the passages cited and il- 
lustrated. It represents an enormous amount 
of industrious study, applied to the illustration 
of a work which not only teems with allusions 
to the occult treasures of folk-lore, but basa 
value inthe common use of the people second 
only to the Bible. It deserves a place in ali col- 
lections of illustrative workson Shakespeare, 
even of limited extent. 


....We should describe Mr. Frank D. Y. Car- 
penter’s Round Aboul Rio as the goings on of a 
lot of lusty Americans, and what they did and 
saw in thatcity. Bright and wide-awake it cer- 
tainly is, though possibly the interest runs more 
to fun and romp than to wit, and is of a kind 
that becomes tiresome in a book, especially as 
we see less of Rio for seeing so much of these 
American visitors. There is plenty of the raw 
material of which respectable authorship is 
made in the book; but it is raw-ripe, with 
some confusion as to the difference between 
wit and vulgarity, and much too full of boyish- 
manish affectations, which are neither reai 
boy nor true man. Maria Edgeworth wrote the 
most charming books about children when she 
was herself little more than a child; but she 
read them over to a young audience and re- 
ceived their corrections, and beside an extraor- 
dinarily wise pair of eyes of her own, she had 
been soundly drilled in methods of work, With 
hard work on good methods,after severe models, 
and with sincere purpose, the author that has 
the ability to produce this book will have the 
ability to produce a far better one. (Chicago: 
Jansen, McClurg & Co.) 


....The Messrs. Cassell & Co. publish in an- 
tique form The Adventures and Inscourszs of 
Captain John Smith, sometime President of 
Virginia and Admiral of New England, newly 
ordered by John Ashton, with illustrations taken 
by him from original sourcer, Attention has 
been called, in this country, to this book by John 
Esten Cooke's ‘History of Virginia” in Mr. 
Scudder’s “American Commonwealth Series.” 
This edition, published in the quaint style of 
the times, contains the original narrative of 
Smith, which, after a long period of neglect and 
distrust, has now come to be regarded asin the 
main historical and trustworthy. Certainly it 
is entertaining reading, with which every Ameri- 
can should be familiar. Mr, Ashton has taken 
pains with the antique illustrations. The 
frontispiece is the portrait of Smith as it ap- 
pears in more than one edition of his works pub- 
lished in his lifetime. That of Pocahontas is 
by the same artist. The other engravings, with 
the trifling exception of the colonial seal of Vir- 
ginia, are fac similes which, as such, add much 
to the interest of the book as well as to its 
value. 


...»Mr. Robert Barnwell Roosevelt one of the 
fishery commissioners of New York, we believe, 
fromthe beginning, has just published anew edi- 
tion of his work on Game Fish of the Northern 
States and British Provinces, (Orange Judd Com- 
pany.) It has received so much alteration and 
revision as to deserve the honors of a new book, 
which it is, in many important respects, having 
been rewritten to the times in the chapter on fish 
culture and in everything relating to tackle, rods 
and reels. We need not say that the author is a 
thorough sportsman. The important poirt is 
that he was bred to his art on American waters, 
along side of American streams, and that his 
book is thoroughly adapted to the exigencies and 
requirements of American sportsmen. Apart 
from its value as a manual ithas enough of the 
open air and woods and waters feeling in it to be 
a fascinating book to pore over at home by the 
library fire. 


....We should like to ask the Mossrs. Robert 
Carter & Brothers why they omit all dates from 
so many of their republications. We have our 
own theory of the subject ; but we should prefer to 
have theirs,especially in the case of such a reprint 
as that before us: The Voice of Christian Life 
in Song; or, Hymns and Hymn- Writers of Many 
Lands and Ages, by the author of ‘The Chron- 
icles of the Schonberg-Cotta Family,” especially as 
the preface of this collection begins with the 
statement that ‘‘the translations in the follow- 
ing pages are all new.” The plates are appar- 
ently old ; the text certainly is. Neither of these 
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points are against the book ; but a reader likes to 
know what he is buying and to what age of the 
world its production is due. 


.... From the Messrs. E. P, Dutton & Co. we 
have two delicious little pocket devotional com- 
panions in the Havergal Forget-me-nots, selec- 
tions from the writings of Frances Ridley Hav- 
ergal, and Bible Forgel-~me-nots, a daily text-book 
of Divine Promises, by the author of ‘ Morning 
and Night Watches.” Both are pocket editions, 
designed with great propriety of ornament and 
feeling, and illustrated with forget-me-nots. 
The title is given by Is. xlix, 15: ** Yet will I 
not forget thee.” The spirit of these collections 
is beautifully reflected in the dedicatory limes 
facing the title page of one of them: 


“ The joy of loya) service to the King 
Shone through her days and jit up other lives,” 


.... The Messrs, Charles Scribuer’s Sons’ repub- 
lication of the works of Donald G. Mitchell is 
now supplemented with a new volume of 
miscellaneous matter—for the most part in 
print for the first time—under the descriptive 
title, Bound Together; a Sheaf of Papers. 
Among them are the literary biographic ‘ Crit- 
ique of Washington Irving,” the paper on ‘Titian 
and his Times,” the delightful reflections on the 
** Procession of the Months,” the town addresses 
at Norwich, two men to the A. A. %. Society, 
and the delicious ‘‘In-Doors and Out-of-Doors” 
talks, which end the series, and which coritain 
some of the very best good sense and good taste 
which have been put into print on the construc- 
tion and ornamentétion of homes and houses. 


...-Part I. of the “Franklin Square Song 
Collection” appears this week from Harper & 
Bros. It is well made-up, containing a wide 
selection of standard and favorite songs, secular 
and sacred, The melodies and text are, naturally, 
for the most part by English-speaking com- 
posers, and the ballads of Moore and Benedict, 
Hamilton Aidé, William Vincent Wallace are 
conspicuous in its pages. The music and text 
are printed clearly. We wish, by the way, that 
proof-readers and correctors would remember, 
once for all, that Verdi's name is not ‘‘ Guiseppe 
Verdi.” It looks as meaningless as would 
**Giudo,” “ Guilietta”’ or ‘‘Geungene.” 


....We have already called attention to the 
English edition of Andrew James Symington’s 
Hints to Our Boys—a telling and spicy piece of 
the best kind of good sense addressed to boys 
and young people in general. The one want— 
that of good and attractive manufacture—the 
Messrs. Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. have more 
than corrected in their recent American edition, 
with an introduction by Lyman Abbott. For 
once we are proud to observe the American is 
an improvement on the English edition, 
and by its clear type and well arranged pages, 
shows how much even a good book gains from 
good manufacture. 


....Commentaries on Law, by Francis 
Walker, LL.D. (Kay & Brother, Philadelphia) 
is an octavo of nearly nine hundred pages, in 
which the distinguished author treats of the 
nature, the source, and the history of law, of 
international law, public and private, and of 
constitutional and statutory law. The name of 
the author is a sufficient assurance to the legal 
profession that this treatise is thoroughly pre- 
pared. No other man in this country has writ- 
ten so many law books, or written more ably on 
the subject of law. His works have acquired 
the character of standard text books with the 
legal profession, 


....-The many admirers of the Rev. Knox 
Little, Canon of Worcester, will read with inter- 
est a new volume of his sermons on The Witness 
of the Passion of our Most Holy Redeemer. (E. 
and J. B. Young & Co.) They are in his highly 
characteristic style, full of modern conventional 
imagery, in combination with the phrases of 
medisval devotion, and thickly strewed with the 
reminiscences of frequent continental excursions, 
employed to give point to devout exhortation. 
In the pulpit they are a kind of counterpart of 
Mr. Irving on the stage, and made their impres- 
sion, as he does, at the expense of some affecta- 
tions. 


.-.-Among Easter and Holy Week publications 
we have this week from the Messrs. A. D. F. 
Randolph & Co, : Christ's Advent. The Crucifix. 
ion, The Resurrection, The Ascension, by “ H. 
8. C.,” a collection of appropriate Scriptures 
and poems, illustrated with very handsome pho- 
tographic reproductions of celebrated pictures. 
The whole forms a simple and attractive Easter 
gift. From the same we have As at This 
Time, by Mary Leland McLanathan, a Holy 
Week and Easter musing put up in paper covers, 
ornamented with palm leaves, and otherwise ap- 
propriate to the season. 





....-Mr. John B, Alden republishes, in a cheap 
edition, 8. Baring-Gould’s Curious Myths of the 
Middle Ages, in the size and form of the #o- 
called ‘‘Elzevir Library,” published by the 
same house, in weekly numbers, at all prices 
from two to ten cents per number. The 
“Irving Library,” by the same publisher, is a 
similar weekly republication of miscellaneous 





and standard books, at low price, but with larger 
page and in better type. The selections con- 
tained in this series, so far as we have seen 
them, are good, and the type and printing ex- 
cellent. 

...-The Messrs, E. P. Dutton & Co. bring out 
in the thirteenth thousand and with the date of 
1884, the first series of Sermons by the Rev. 
Phillips Brooks, published originally in 1878, 
containing,among other noble examples, the three 
grand sermons on ** The Withheld Completions 
of Life” and on ‘‘ The Conqueror from Edom,” 
and on “The Positiveness of the Divine Life,” 
a wonderfully suggestive sermon, paeked with 
the best kind of philosophy, to give the clew 
through the perplexities which, in these modern 
times, confuse the mind as to belief and con- 
duct. 


...-Marion Harland has this year added to 
her manuals for the cuisine another which, we 
take it, is designed to guide the first steps of 
young candidates, Cookery for Beginners, which 
fairly describes itself on the title page as a series 
of familiar lessons for young housekeepers. 
The directions are plainly given, not too elabor- 
ate, and sufficiently elementary. The collection 
has a wide enough range to meet ordinary re- 
quirements and is not overloaded with difficult 
or expensive recipes,nor with such as would only 
come into use rarely. (Boston: D. Lothrop & 
Co.) 


..-eProf. Brooke Foss Westcott’s ‘‘ Short 
Lectures” on ‘The Titles of the Lord in the 
Gospel of St. John,” The Revelation of the 
Father, are published in beautiful form by the 
Messrs. Macmillan & Co., on the fine, fleckless 
white paper which has of late become a marked 
feature of their publications. The ‘ Lectures” 
are characterized by the minute and patient 
carefulness of the scholarly author, and are a 
devout attempt to realize the divinity of our 
Lord, as seen in the revelation made of himself 
in the fourth Gospel. 


....Mr. John B. Alden offers the reading pub- 
lic a republication of the Rev. James Legge’s 
translation of The Chinese Classics. Part I 
contains the works of Confucius, embracing the 
“* Analects,” the ‘Great Learning,” and the 
* Doctrine of the Mean,” with indexes of sub- 
jecta and names. The entire set, if reprinted 
as edited by Dr. Legge, will make five volumes, 
The work is a standard one, and must remain, as 
it has been since its appearance, an authority. 


. .-The Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons’ new 
edition of Dean Stanley’s works is coming out in 
a convenient and inexpensive 16mo size, with 
maps and plans. The Lectures on the History of 
the Jewish Church are published by them in 
three volumes. The frontispiece of this volume 
is an excellent steel-engraved portrait of the 
Dean in his latest years. The edition is provided 
with large sized and well engraved maps, and 
the types are good and readable. 


.... Richard Baxter, by G. D. Boyle, Dean of 
Salisbury (A. C. Armstrong & Son) fills the want 
long felt of a short and really readable and 
adequate biography of Richard Baxter. Thanks 
to the studies of Mr. Orme, Principal Tulloch, 
and Dr, Stoughton, the materials are at hand. 
Dean Boyle has worked them out, enriched them 
with his own researches, and produced a volume 
which does justice to the great divine, without 
being loaded down with pidus dullness. 


....We have just received the American re- 
publication of Vol. XVI of the Encyclopedia Brit- 
tanica, by the Messrs. J. M. Stoddart & Co., 
Philadelphia. The maps of this number are 
large and full. The volume contains a complete 
index, together with a list of principal articles, 
and a supplementary treatise on Mexico. This 
volume extends from Mena to Mosul. The gen- 
eral contents we have already noticed in our is- 
sue, Dec. 27th ult. 


cane ne Congregational Sunday-school and 
Publishing Society bring out an appropriate and 
handsome form of Marriage Ceremony and 
Certificate. The form used is substantially that 
of the Old Scotch or Presbyterian book, with 
adaptations to present usages and times. A 
blank certificate is bound up with the leaves 
and all put on heavy, handsome paper, printed 
in the best style and ornamented with a red ink 
rie. 


.... Recreation in Ancient Fields, by the Rev. 
Egbert C. Lawrence, is a series of easily com- 
posed superficial and light sketches of the 
world’s history down to the death of Constan- 
tine, which, in a more primitive condition of lit- 
erary development, might be useful ; but with so 
many better manuals already in the field to 
choose from, it cannot be said to enter into the 
competition at all. (Syracuse: C. W. Bardeen.) 


...-The first edition of the Rev. Charles F. 
Thwing’s useful little manual, American Col- 
leges. Their Students and Work, appeared in 


1878. A second edition 1s now published, with 
considerable revision of statistics and three new 
chapters, on the ** Wealth and Endowment” of 
the Colleges, on “* Woman's Education,” and “A 
National University.” It is the only manual we 





know of which covers the whole ground. 
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..The Messrs, John B, Alden reprint from 
the plates of the edition of 1860 the eight 
Bampton lectures, delivered in 1859, by George 
Rawlinson, under the title of The Historical 
Evidences of the Truth of the Scripture Records 
Stated Anew with Special Reference to the Doubts 


and ee of Motern Times. 
—<——___— 


LITERARY NOTES. 


Tue firm of Fowler & Wells, well-known 
for their publications of works upon phrenol- 
ogy, physiognomy, etc., have recently incor- 
porated themselves under the laws of this 
state as “The Fowler & Wells Co.,” and will 
henceforth manage their business under that 
firm name. Mrs. C. F. Wells, who has been 
active in forwarding the success of the house 
since its establishment, is the president of the 
pew company and Mr. Nelson Sizer, the vice- 
president. 


..D. Appleton & Co, will publish, in the 
course of the next week or so, a work on ‘The 
Relation of Animal Diseases to the Public 
Health, and their Prevention,” by Frank 8, Bil- 
lings, V.8., Boston. The trichiniasis question, 
now a subject of congressional investigation, is 
fully discussed by the author, whose researches 
on this subject have been thorough and long- 
continued. He has also compiled statistics hav- 
ing a direct bearing on the question, and con- 
tained in no other volume in the English lan- 
guage. From the care with which it is sent 
forth, we infer that the book is one to be read 
by all who hve an interest in the settlement of 
this most important topic of discussion. 


.. The Modern Age for April, in the course of 
an article upon the Dorsheimer Copyright Bill 
says: ‘Owing to the general apathy in regard 
to copyright matters, the Dorsheimer Bill was in 
a fair way to become a law without any except 
inert opposition, Even a bad law would have been 
better than none at all ; for it is easier to amend an 
already existing law than to pass a new one, and 
the imperfections could have been removed by 
degrees, Seized with a cacoethes scribendi, cer- 
tain authors have rushed into print and raised a 
discussion over the bill. The result is that the 
idea has gained ground that those who most 
want international copyright really do not 
know what they want themselves. This condi- 
tion of affairs is rather discreditable to our liter- 
ary men. There certainly ought to be found 
enough common sense in the guild to frame an 
unobjectionable bill, and to secure its passage 
without bickering over its details,” 


--Polonski, the Russian poet, has been print- 
ing some reminiscences of his acquaintance with 
Ivan Tourguenieff, whose friendship he enjoyed 
from early years. He writes: ‘‘ As a rule we went 
to bed early and rose in good time; but Tour- 
guenieff was always up before any of us, walk- 
ing about in the garden, where he fed the birds, 
or looking at the stables which were being built. 
After this he went to his dressing-room, a tiny 
square room in the garden, containing only a 

washstand, a looking-glass and a few toilet uten- 
sils, Tourgnenieff changed his linen every day, 
and bathed his whole body ina mixture of water 
and eau de Cologne. Hespent a long time over 
the arrangement of his hair, for which operation 
he used several combs and brushes. As an ex- 
cuse he used to say that this mania was in- 
herited from his mother, who, in her youth, 
had been wont to brush the hair of all her 


servants, even to the tangled locks of an old in- 
valid soldier.” 


--L. R. Hamersley & Co., of Philadelphia, 
have undertaken the publication (to be accom- 
plished very speedily) of “The Ohurch Encyclope- 
dia; a Dictionary of Church Doctrine, History, 
Organization and Ritual,” designed “for the 
special use of the laity of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church” of this conntry. 'Uhe Rey. A. A. Beaton, 
M.A., of Delaware College, is its editor, and the 
artic des are contributed by the highest denomi- 
national and other authorities. Among the 
special topics tuken up in its pages may be named 
the following: ‘ American Prayer Book,” “ Bap- 
tism,” “Bishop,” “Conscience,” “ Evide ences,” 
* ‘Episcopacy,” Consamien,” “Ordination Vows,” 
“Cathedrals,” “Psalms,” ‘General Conven- 
tion,” ‘‘Architecture,” “ Provincial System,” 
“Hymnology,” “ Provineial Councils,” ‘* Sacra- 
me at,” “Reformation,” “Guilds,” “Fathers,” 

Jovenants,”’ “Inspiration,” ‘* American 
Church,” ‘ Ecclesiastical Councils,” * Vestry,” 
“Eastern Churches,” “ City -Parish Work,” 
‘Marriage and Divorce,” * Liturgies,” *‘ Disci- 
pline,” “‘ Constitution of Church,” ‘ Miracles,” 
“* Popes,” “ Parochial Missions,” ‘“*Vestments,” 
” Ecclesiastical Law,” and * Woman’s Work.” 


.-The magazines for this month, which we 
cannot discuss at length, are thoroughly up to 
the several standards of each. In the Atlantic 
Mr. Charles Egbert Oraddock's original and sub- 
tle Southern sketch, ‘Drifting Down Lost 
Creek,” ig concluded, and @ long-anticipated 

_SlintmX attained in Mr. Orawford’s charming 
serial, ‘A Roman Singer.” The Manhatian is 
fortunate in including the name of Mr. Matthew 
Arnold among its contributors, through his article 
on “ Titeratgre and Science,” Miss Edna D: 


Proctor’s spirited poem, ‘‘E] Mahdi to the Tribes 
of the Sadan,” claims attention. The Century, 
Harper’s, and a number of Lippincott’s, the fic- 
tion element of which is extremely creditable, 
are full of matter of literarv attractiveness. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Jwing to the bewitidering variety recently intro. 
duced inte the size and form of printing paper, the 
old designations of books, as 4to, 8vo, 12mo, ete., 
give ao little indication of size that we shall hereafter, 
forthe present, at least, give the measures of booksin 
this list in inches and quarters. The number frst 
given is the length.) 


The Spanish Masters. An Outline of the History 
ot ng — Sa Spain, By Emelyn W. Wash- 
bur xb4g, pe; 1%. New York, and London: 

G. P. Pu utnam’s Sons $2 00 

Politics. An Introduction to the tne kd of Com. 
parative Constitutional Law. y 
Crane and Bernard Moses, Ph. ~ 
in University "of California, TeX, bP. v. 
305, The same.... ° 





eee weer esereseesereeeeerseeee 


1 50 
Catarrh, Sore Throat ‘apd "Hoarseness, “AD 
scription of the Construction, Action and) 
Uses of the Nasal pega es and Throat; Cer- 
tain Diseases to ey are subject, and 
the best Misthode f {or their Prevention and 
Cure. a. M. W. Kitchen, M.D. #%xb‘, 
DR OO. TRO MRMG..00.0 os ccccerececvecssocscoces 1 00 


Ralph Waldo Emerson, A Paper 


bovesdecevcccosccessgeoesadeosooseccesoce 0 25 
wee) Lite — Work of the Rev. G, Theophilus 
Dodds, Missionary in Connection with 
bot ean. Tees, By Horatius , a- 
ew York: owas, 


The amserd rine vee Other Sileqortes and Para- 
bles, ¢ author of * The Schonberg Cot- 
ta Family.” 6x34, py. iv, 28, The same..... 0 & 
Christie s ay’ Organ; or,“ ome | Sweet Home.” 
Walton, author of * A Peep Behind 
tite Boones" etc. 6x4, pp. 164. The same..... 016 
A Oomprehensive Commentary on The Quran: 
c onge ising Sale’s Lransiation and Prelimin- 
iscourse, with Additional Notes and 
Emendations. Together with a Complete In- 
dex to the Text, Preliminar: Discourse and 
Notes, By the Rev, E. M. W erry, M Vol. 
ll. 8x54, P Bria 407. boston and New" York: 
Houghton, 
Rotjeme of Ancient nen ‘and. Modern 
By Oarl Ploetz, Translated with 0d 
} Paditions by William H. Tillinghast. 
axs, pp. £11,618. The same,......... .sesees 3 00 


on Clarke, author of “Self © 
good &:.. xiv, 446, Boston: James R. Os 


FE. TRO GREG, 00000:++r0cceccccnccccenepccesecoces 
The, Life and Work of William As pie 
uhlenberg. By Aune Ayres, 7 py 

aN, 624. New York: Anson D, F, Randolp 


An Endless Chain, By Pansy,author of “ Mother 

ad yous Byeaking, etc. TEA. pp. 471. Bos- 

é 150 

gaat Last o’ the Tuscumbe, By Helen ‘Pearson 

Barnard. 7x44 pp. ; Cong 
tioual Sundays vol and Pubinshion Boekey 1% 
My} Musios Memories. By H. R. Haweis, author 
“Music and Morals,” etc. (Standard Li- 
brary Series.) Tgxd pp. 283. New York: 
WEE cccccasccce-seo orsoveccgencces 100 
The Ppteeepees, A posi. In Four Cantos, B. 
Jobn Ap i {hopias Jones. Ls pp. lol. 
Piniadelphia: J, B. Lippincott & 

Ten “ Books for as Foopte 24 Reporte, Pro. 
Krammes, den given to the Members and 
Wicket. Hol ers 0 the Uloveland Educational 

Bureau. Series, 1883—1 it on aie by 
Charles E, y- 7x44, pp. Cleve. 
a Ohio: The ‘Glevelan Ts Jusational Bu- 

Bulletin of the United States Fish Commission. 

1. IIL, for 1883, 9xb%4, pp. viii, 49/, Washing: 

p “Government Printing Office 
Choice Literature. A Monthly Magazine, Vol. 
II. September—December, rire one 64, PP. 
iv, 520, New York: John B. Ald 


father,” etc. (iraniine Square Li. 
Drary.) lixs8, pp. 40. New York: Harper & 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
AIAAXH 
TON 
SQAEKA ATIOZTOAQN 


Teaching of the Twelve poets | 
Weise Sane eee © es 





Union Theological Semin 
8vo, cloth, ib cents; paper 5 conta 
odds the’ most 1 Bee es 


to the “News Testament wm the qossocsions 0 the 
ew T me ¢. 
Christian World.—New York. Inde pendent. 





® BOE hho booksellers, or sent postpaid upon 
of price by 


"GHMLESsoRMNe’s sux, 
SECOND EDITION. 


ANDOVER REVIEW 


For April containing acomplete translation of ithe 
recently discovered MS., 


Teaching of the Twelve Apostles, 
BY REV. ©. C, STARBUCK 


(the original Greek of important passages being given 
in the margin). 


With a full Synopsis and Critical Review of Bishop 
Breyennios’s learned and exhaustive Introduc- 
tion, By Prof. EGBERT ©. SMYTH, 


30 Ce nts. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & C0., BOSTON, 


11 Rast where am Lan ne 2 














Spurgeon’s New Volume! 


HANDS FULL OF HONEY! 


And other Sermons preached in 1883, 
by C. H. SPURGEON. 12mo. $1.00 


Many readers who are familiar with Mr. 
Spurgeon’s earlier Sermons will be glad to see 
a volume of his very latest. They will find 
here the same vigor, simplicity and earnestness 
that delighted them a quarter of a century ago. 


SPURGEON’S OTHER WORKS. 


Bovetemas:: BVM Giese so edds cococees $10 00 
(Any vol. sold separately at $1.00.) 
Present Truth. (New Sermons)............. 100 
Feathers for Arrows............ Pesssetes 1 00 
cule Ploughman’s Talks... .........000.. 15 

“ PET eT eS 15 
Tatke and Pictures. In one vol,.......... 1 00 
Types and Emblems, (Sermons).......... 100 
Morning by Morning..............0000 008: 1 00 
Evening by Evening. ...........00cecceceees 100 


ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 


530 Broadway, New York. 
*," Any of the above sent by mail, postage prepaid, 
____on receipt of the price. . 


READY FOR THE NEW LAW. 


Hygienic Physiology, 


WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO 


ALCOHOLIC DRINKS AND NARCOTICS. 


BY DR, J. DORMAN STEELE, 


Epirep and Inporsep for the use of schools, by 
the DEPARTMENT OF EpucATION oF the NaTIONAL 
Woman's CHRISTIAN TEMPERANCE UNION. 


PRICE, $1.00. 
A.S. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 
_New York City. 
MORE BARGAINS. 
ENCYCLOPEDIA BRIFTANIOA Cast ed as 


best ¢; 16 Oloth. 
SCOLTS COMMENTARY ON THE BIBL 


6 vols, Cloth...... * 10 00 
THE PENNY NY OYOLOPAEDIA 2 21 vols (numerous ok 
TILLOTEUN'S. Workita i Wale, alt cata. 1 


noth ars .) aa tae hays Gr THE 


stron: oor, cover m 8 00 
CLERIC 5 Ay 8 COMME ENTAKY AND PAu 


ae Nolo. Amsterdam, 1710. (In Latin.) Fine 
copy... veune PPR HEP: iiaass albese 15 00 


IN 
FROM | THE n FOREC STE ae THE. FUL 
Fift 4-x Among Sailors. Bro a. 


eins earn iw woNeS 


124 Nassau St., New York. — 


‘The April Number 
OF “CHOICE LITERATURE” 


Presents an unusually varied and interest- 
ing array of contents—80 pages, large type, 
shown by these lines—only 10 cents a copy, 
or $1.00 a year. 
CONTENTS: 
firtonspeniaes: Boge guna 
A Lad y are Journey in Indis. ©. F. Gordon 
Gur gemmes Bat, a an Emp. oie Hengy Parke. 
m. Capt. &, Conder, R. te 
ersonal Recoll cons Oy van unger, Macias 
Dream {i e Universe. De Quincey’s translation 
The Bra Brahmo Ksinay Movement in India, P, 0, Mo- 


oy opthetr Master. vie Tesi , Whymper. 


‘ornhglt Mayazine, 
as Caretta Vik tto Egypt. Prinei- 


304 biel Temple Bar. 
Ae See TE ti... 


CHOICE LITERATURE, V Vol 2, fine cloth 
binding, 826 pages, now ready ; price 75 cts. 
From Press and People. 

2 A wonfestully y cheep an and 6 pererilney, (Erevan of month, 


1 gazine. 
Weerare fo for One Dollar, isa marvel. "— Educ 





ment, and are 80 ay in subject = sreatpens as 

suit a great variety 

but very cheap. *- Mounta n 
“The service you are rendering 3°" Sa Beg asan 

educator by the popleoten of © ature itis 

hard to overestimate,” — TaLoorr, wor, Mi 


500,000 Volumes 


Choice Bache —deestigtive catalogue free. Books for 
examina before aye ent _. evidence of 
felt, NOT sold a low. Boo! 

mail 20 per cent, extrs, Torn 


JOHN B. hibit, Publisher, 
P.O.Bex 1227. 18 3 Vesey St., New York. York. 


NEWS of the NORTHWEST. 


More fresh, desirable and securate intormation 
about that fertile field for thé enterprising is found 
in the MINNEAPOLIS FARMER’S TRIBUNE 
than in any other periodical publication, Jt is the 
leading weekly newspaper of the Northwest. 

three 

























@ cents. Book alone, : ostpeid, 0) conta, Tribune, on 
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rriutt Ten pale 
sn PER’S PEMODICATS 
Aa crt as 7 
MARDER & SRSTUERS, FRARELIM SOUAAE, A. Y. 
MUSIC. 
GRATEFUL PRAISE, 


A bright new Sunday-school Book, by J. H. Fr.umonre. 


BLAMING! Simao 


find it nearer your ideal than 
Semple copy, 2% cents. 











any other book o bye oll _— 


per dozen, by mail, 4.55 ‘Addrees 
FILLMORE BROM#., Publishers. 
185 Race &t., Cincinnati, O. 


The Easter han 


A BEAUTIFUL 


- 
Easter Service 
With Responsive Recitations and Music pre- 
pared expressly for it 
By one. F. ROOT and H. BUTTERWORTH. 


we 2 classes or Srfndgviduake thaw ge ‘ving additional variety 
and interest 


is: 

Firat Subject, Toe Easter Ana Second Subjec 
cba pete Aa ios a 
To $ oO 
Subject, ALL Powzr 18 tn ‘Fach sub- 
ject has ‘appropriate music and readin 


Price 5 ols, Fifty conte por iat silty $4.00 
per 100 by express. 








Published by JOHN CHURCH & CO. 
CINCINNATI, O. 


gaat GO: 
ROOT & T &BONS pipaso oo, J. 


UROH & ( 
5 Union — 


Booksellers and Must Dealers Generaliy. 








EDUCATION. 


BOS TON UNIVERSITY aw School. 


WILLIAM F. WARBEN, LU.D., President. 
The largest full-course Law School in Anerics. 
Address E, H. BENNE rT, LiL. D., Dean. 


piaivesr ‘peaeos Conterre A rt peka cee 
WANTED 


ees pees et veling rile out. Santee bag 


Goods paid for after sold. Co., 81 Canal St., N. ¥. 
Lucrative tions 

















various locali for Chris. 
tian men of e and busi- 
OP ness tact. work. 
Address 


a 6. Seygrecge & see Y. 
| Agents eye cite eee : 


$65 tee ea. OY 
AGENTS ran Ey en, ee cree 


Sr Address,A. W.E 

"Bees Agents. 

RR ety he ts 
STATIONERY, PICTURES, ETO, 
R. U. GOING <- MARRIED ? sc 50 


BR. Swerper, 37 John St. WY. supplies Wedding 


plereeiaennet eect se 
BRAIN AND NERVE FOOD. 


VITALIZED PHOSPHITES, composed of the 

















nerve-giving principles of the ox brain and wheat germ 


Physicians have-prescribed 760,000 with the best results 
in all forms of nervous exhaustion, impaired vitality 
or weakened digestion, either in children or grown 
persons. It isthe best rmevenrivs of consumption 
end all diseases of debility 
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Religions IJutelligence. 


RROTESTANT TRIALS IN SPAIN. 


Tux new Spanish Ministry, under Cénovas, is 
very reactionary, It may be that the Prime- 
Minister thonght he would he able, in spite of the 
entrance of the Ultramontane leader, Pidal, into 
the ministry of instruction, to preserve to Prot- 
estauts the small messure of religious tolerance 
which he had left them under his former 
government. But he had made his reckoning 
without his host—that is, without the fanatical 
clergy, which is uow trying everywhere how far 
it can go with ite encroachments and injuries, 
secure that in Spain the rigor of the law would 
never be turned against a“ venerable pater.” On 
the 28d of January, a child of seven years old, died 
in the little-village of Navarra, Olaragutia, Its 
Protestant parents called in the pastor of the 
neighboring Pamplona, to bury it in the Civil 
Cemetery; but the judge, at the request of the 
priest, ordered the body to be buried in the Roman 
Catholic cemetery. Accompanied by the knelling 
of the funeral bell, the judge, the town council, 
and many of the inhabitants came to the house 
of mourning on the 25th, and required the body 
to be given up to the priest. Mr. 
the father, maintained his right and refused to 
yield, and the authorities went away. The gov- 
ernor of the province sent a written order to the 
mayor, to reapect the right of the parents, and to 
order that the funeral should take place in the 


Goicoechea, 


Civil Cemetery. But the mayor refused to obey 
the order till he had taken counsel with the 
bishop of Pamplona. On the 27th he came back 
aguin with the judge, who said, that he ordered, on 
the ground of higher authority (we suppose 
that of the bishop), the carrying off by force of 
the body, and its burial in the Catholic cemetery. 

A sergeant and four gens d’armes carried out 
the act of violence and the burial took place in the 
Catholic cemetery amidst the cries of the crowd: 
**Long live religion ! Down with the Protestants.” 
Thus, neither the king, the ministers, nor the 
government, but ihe priests alone, rule and are 
Occasionally the people 
dare to defend themselves, In the little village 
of San Martin a woman in child-bed called ina 
free-thinking physician, who baptized the child, 
which was at the point of death, shortly before 
its decease. No doctor in Spain wonld dare to 
omit baptism in such a» case. But the priest 
refused Christian burial tothe child, on the 
ground of its baptism not being valid, For four 
days—an unheard of length of time for Spain— 
the body remained unburied until the people 
rose en masse, besieged the house of the priest, 
and took such a threatening aspect that he was 
obliged todd his duty. Near Besullo, in As- 
turias, a priest was returning to the village with 
the viaticum, the holy wafer. 
boys, who could not turn aside on the narrow 


obeyed by the judges, 


Two evangelical 


mountain path, ran on in front, to avoid meet- 
ing him. The priest rode faster behind, and 
when they courteously stood aside to let him 
pass, he took the capsule out of his pocket, and 
said to the boys: ‘I have Godin here,” bidding 
them take off their caps. But one of them an- 
swered, courageously: ** The Apostle Paul says: 
‘The Almighty dwelleth not in temples made 
with hands; neither is he served by men’s hands, 
seeing He himself giveth to all life and breath 
and all things.’” The priest at once called ona 
witness, and both boys were called before the 
magistrate, where they were punished with 
four days’ imprisonment and a fine of 10 francs 
each, besides, what is far more, the costs, All 
these are facts are proved by official documents ; 
but, as not a single case has occurred in which 
the persecuted have really met with justice, we 
cannot wonder that the Protestants despair of 
mééting with it under this government. How 
easy would it be for the government to make 
loyal subjects of them by grauting it! They are 
the only ones in al] the country who regularly 
pray for the king and the government in their 
churches. 





Tux Rev. C, W. Park, formerly of India, sends 
us the following : 


Rev. Dr. Happer, a well knowao missionary in 
China, after a careful examination of the question, 
has reached the conclusion that the number of 
Buildhiste has been vastly overestimated ; and that 





instead of embracing a third of the human race, or 
470,900,000 professors, the Buddhist faith can act- 
ually muster only about 70,000,000 adherents. Mary 
of the papers which have helped to circulate Dr. 
Happer’s somewhat startling figures have also quoted 
Mr. Edwin Arnold’s“ Light of Asia” as authority 
for the larger figure. It is only fair to give now the 
manner in which that figure is arrived at, and the 
basis on which the statement in Mr. Arnold’s pre- 
face, where it occurs, actually rests. The leading 
English authority on Buddhism is T. W. Rhys 
Davids, a most careful and conscientious investiga- 
tor. He wrote a book, published in 1878 (we believe) 
by the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 
in the introduction to which he takes up the ques- 
tion of the extentof Buddhism at the present time. 
He leaves India, the birthplace of Buddhi:m, almost 
wholly out of the account, for the professed Bud- 
dhists in Iudiato-day are too few to be counted; yet 
the Infiuence of that system of religion is most 
profoundly feit by every Hindu, thouga, as a sys- 
tem, it hag notexisted there for hundreds of years; 
and he counts into his total the entire population of 
China, though confessing that it is impossible to re- 
gard the Chinese as pure Buddhists. ‘ Almost 
every Chinaman,” he says, “would probably pro- 
fess himself a believer in the philosophy of Con- 
fucius, while he would also worahip at both Bud- 
dhist and Tao temples.” “It would,” he goes on, 
“be «as impossible to express numerically 
the influence of Buddhism in India, as it would be 
to subtract from the Chinese numbers so as to show 
how mach of the average Chinaman was Buddhist, 
and how much Taossean or Coufucian.” Thus 
counting out India, and counting in China, Mr. 
Rhys Davids reaches a total] of 470,000,000 Bud- 
daists; and it is this result, thus reached, which 
Mr. Arnold has quoted in his preface as the number 
of Buddhists in the wor!d, and which has been very 
often quoted by others besides him. But it is nec- 
essary, while accepting these figures of Rhys Dav- 
ida, to remember alsothe cautions regarding their 
use which he himself has given. ‘ Looked w! solely 
as statistics of actual religious belief,” he says: 
“the foregoing calculations may be utterly mis- 
leading, unless used with great care ; they are viti- 
ated by the attempt to class each man’s religion un- 
der one word, Many of the Ceylonese so-called 
Buddhists take their oaths in court as Christians, 
and most of them believe ajsoin devil-worship, and 
in the power ofthe stars. Their whole belief is not 
Buddhist; mauy of their ideas are altogether out- 
side of Buddhism; their minds do not run on only 
Buddhist lines. Not one of the five hundred mil- 
lions who olfer fowers now aud thea on Buddhist 
shrines, who are more or less molded by Buddhist 
teaching, is only or altogether a Buddhist; but these 
figures cannot fail to show how great is the claim on 
our attention of that system whose influence over 
living men they roughly express. Mr. Rhys Davids 
may have been wrong in counting in the entire Chi- 
hese population among the number of those who are, 
iu a sense and partially, Buddhists; or who are such 
at the same time that they are also something else. 
But we very mach doubt if Dr, Happer be justified 
in counting outthe entire Chinese population, with 
the exception of only 20,000,000. Possibly Mr. 
Rhys Davids’s Ogures may be too large, even to ex- 
press the uumber of those who, in the sense which 
he has detined,are Buddhists. Possibly, too, Dr. 
Happer’s ligures err ag much in the contrary direc- 
tion. 


.- The sixteenth annual report of the Meth- 
odist Freedmen’s Aid Society, just issued, states 
that the amount colleeted the past year for its 
work exceeds that of any previous year. The 
receipts were $118,153, of which $63,672 came 
from conference collections, The Society has 
invested in permanent school property #450,000 ; 
and 80,000 pupils have been taught in its insti- 
tutions. Nearly a million of children have been 
taught by its teachers, and by those prepared to 
teach in its schools, Of chartered institutions 
the Society has eight, including four theological 
schools and one medical institute, These insti- 
tutions have 60 teachers and 2,201 scholars, 
There are also 14 institutions not chartered, 
The pupils taught during the year inall the 
schools were classified as follows : 


Biblical...... elcee cocccces Coes ccdectes 804 
Medical. cccccceces ccogecseccccces coccce |=688 
COMTRGIRES , 00. ove voccvcencves cd ccccccccce 145 
ROME. 000.0000 ccthtndic..déstesensccst 410 
MOPMA.occccccccscccccccccsccsscccccecs 1,887 
Intermediate......... 20d cece cvcccce docs 167 
Pl ccnantccistnadekandavneniennendl 478 

TDOAhrrverscdedcoriccscccccvesis ++ 8,587 


The report asks for large sums for endow- 
ments : 


“ For the Freedmen’s institutions existing and de- 

manded, aud toman them for full and effective 

work, two million doliars is notan unreasonable 
estimate. A large sum is also needed for the whites 
in the South, many of whom are lamentably illiter- 
ate; for the two universities inaugurated—one at 
Little Rock, Arkansas, with its new university 
building just completed at a cost of more than thirty 
thousand dollars, with more thana hundred stu- 
dents in its halls, and the other at Chattanooga, 
Tennessee, with its beautiful site purchased, and a 
donation from the citizens of fifteen thousand dol- 
lars to aid in the erection of a university building, 
to be completed at the earliest time possible—and for 
other institutions under the oare of the Church, 
surely a like sum could be wielded most effect- 
ively.” 


As to the effect of the diversion of funds to the 
aid of white schools, ordered by the General 
Conference, in so far as it would be done with- 
out embarrassment to the work among the Freed- 
men, the report says: 

“The result shows that this action instead of di- 





miuishing appropriations for the colored work has 
largely increased them, furnishing the society, by 
ite additional claims for the enlargement of its work 
among the ignorant and needy of both races, funds 
to sustain in a healthful condition schools for the 
colored people and to inaugurate as speedily as pos- 
sible a good system of education for the whites, 
The plan of the Society is to establish a system of 
education, including two colleges, one for the 
Southwest and the other for the Centra) South, 
academies located in various sections, easy of access 
for our membership, feeders for our colleges and 
agencies for the educution and elevation of the peo- 
ple. In harmony with this plan, a university has 
been established at Little Rock, Arkansas, which is 
now in successful operation,and the other—at Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn,—is progressing rapidly, and it is to 
be hoped that the new university building will be 
completed and ready for occupancy at the com- 
mencement of the next school year. Such aid and 
encouragement are given to our associated institu- 
tions as our fands will allow.” 


It gives a list of 20 institutions, five of which are 
chartered for whites, These schools have 73 
teachers and 2,097 scholars, 


Missions, 


Dr. Hayaoont sends the following response to 
a note in these columns, respecting his new en- 
terprise in Constantinople, under the auspices 
of the American Bap'ist Publication Society : 


My purpose being to labor not only among 
Armenians, but also Greeks, Mohammedans and 
other nationalities, I choose the present situation, 
which is more than oue mile’s distance from the 
chapel of the American Board mentioned in your 
note. I hold these services on Sunday, and one in- 
quiry meeting, and one prayer and conference 
meeting during the week, of which only one is 
conducted in the Armenian Janguage, and the others 
in Turkish, 

My main object being to labor among those 
Armenians, Greeks, Mohammedauns, etc., who have 
not been reached by others, no effort is made on 
my part, for “ drawing audiences from the existing 
evangelical congregations.” On the contrary, pre- 
cautions are taken not to give grounds for such # 
doubt, Whatever might be the number of services 
held on Sabbaths, in Constantinople, this is a fact— 
that there are only from one hundred and forty to 
one hundred and fifty persons out of the one million 
inhabitants of the city who represent the member- 
ship of the mission churches, organized under the 
auspices of the American Board, and that as the 
result of about forty-five years’ labor. The majority 
ofthe hundred and filty persons, being strangers 
from Asia Minor and other parts of the country, 
reside here temporarily, A part of the above one 
liundred and fifty persons constitutes the member- 
ship of the church which occupies the above-meu- 
tioned chapel, and whose continuous struggles to 
maintain its independent existence prevents it from 
doing missionary work among the thousands of 
perishing sou!s which surround it, 

In view of these few facts, tile writer humbly 
tries, not Only not to hinder the work of his fellow- 
laborers in the vineyard of the Master, but rather to 
help them, and ajso prays that God should put in 
the heart of the American and English Christians, of 
whatever Gepomination they might be—Presby- 
terlan, Methodist, Congregationalist or Baptist— 
that they might send some more native and foreign 
tuissionaries to labor in this great metropolis of the 
Orient, which has immeasurable intiuence over that 
country which was the cradle of the human race 
aud that of its Saviour. JouN B. HAYGOONI. 

CONSTANTINOPLE, TURKEY, FEB, 29th, 1884. 








.-A hundred years ago the people of the 
Samoan Islands were such savages that a French 
traveler who spent twenty-four hours with them 
dismissed them with a paragraph to the cffect 
that their customs were so atrocious that he 
would not describe them. The population of 
the group is 35,000, against less than 34,000 
forty years ago. Heathenism isa thing of the 
past; but civilization, it will be observed, has 
not effected the decline in population which it 
1s declared to cause in other South Sea Islands, 
Of the 37,000 inhabitants, 27,000 are under the 
care of the London Socicty ; the rest are minis- 
tered to by the Wesleyans and Reman Catholics, 
Some 5,000 are members of the Congregational 
churches, and 8,000 or 9,000 are in the schools 
of that denomination, The London Society has 
also a staff of seven European missionaries, who 
are aided by upward of 200 village pastors, 
These native pastors have been at least four 
years in the Malua Institution, are or- 
dained, and supported by the people of 
the villages where they labor. The Malua Insti- 
tution was commenced, in 1844, and now occu- 
pies, with its fifty houses and plantation 
grounds, a block of 300 acres of land belonging 
to the Society. The aim at self-support has 
been a great success, simply by keeping up the 
fishing and agricultural habits of the students 
for an hour or two daily. Some 1,750 students 
have been on the roll of the Institution since its 
commencement, of whom 600 have been young 
women, the wives of the students. Native agents 
from this Institution have been employed in in- 
troducing Christianity te Savage Island, Tokelau, 
the Ellice and Gilbert Islands, the New Heb- 
rides, the Loyalty Islands, and New Caledonia, 
and arrangements are in progress to send some 
of them to share in pioneer work in New Guinea. 
A considerable commerce has sprung up, the 
imports of British goods amounting to from 
$250,000 to $500,000 yearly. 





Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST. 


BABCOCK, O. W.,Omro, Wis., resigus. 

BACON, Tuomas R., Dwight Place Church, New 
Haven, Conn., resigns. 

BARR, J. W., ord. in Le Roy, N. Y. 

BENNETT, N. E., closes his labors in Pleasant 
Ridge, Cincinnati, O. 

BISSELL, A. D., ord. as foreign missionary in 
New Haven, Conn, 

BLISS, Daniex J., Harperstield, N. Y., resigns. 

BURDITT, W.L., accepts call to Mt. Pleasant, 
W. Va. 

CHAFSLrEE, C. T., Lincoln, Neb., accepts call to 
Saginaw City, Mich, 

COLEMAN, George A., Corning, Ia., resigns. 

COLWELL, A. J., Streator, Iil., called to Mason 
City, Ia, 

oe C. C, (Bap.), accepts call to West Rupert, 


COOLEDGE, Cuanrves E., Andover, called to 
new East ch., Haverhill, Mass. 


CURRY, Hanragison, ord. in Goshen, W. Va. 
oe “eae J. B., accepts call to Shell Rock, 
a. 


ELDRIDGE, H. P., accepts call to Ovid, Mich, 
EVANS, Lewis D., accepts call to Boothbay, Me. 
FOWLER, Wixt1am A., Coral, Mich., resigns. 
HARDY, Mitiarp F., Whately, Mass., resigns. 
HARRIMAN, Narwan H., Bangor Seminary, 
class of *s4, called to First ch., Bangor, Me. 

HAYNES, E. Cuaumenrs, Tomah, Wis., accepts 
call to Nepaug, Conn. 

HERTZOG, G. A., Creston, Ia., resigns. 

HILL, F., Grand Junction, Ia., resigns. 

HOBART, C. H., Aurora, IL, resigns, 

INGERSOLL, Wiiu1am H., inst. in Church of 
Covenant, Brooklyn, N. Y 

KENT, W. 8., Big Darby, O., resigns. 

KUGG, M. L., Salem, Or., accepts call to Gouv- 
erneur, N. Y 

McCONAUGHY, Frank, 
cali to Salem, Ore. 

MOSCRIP, C. H., Keokuk, Ia., resigns, 

NICHOLS, A. C., Plainfield, accepts call to Riv- 
erville, Ia 

RICKETTS, Cuartes H., Thorndike, Maus., 
called to First ch., Rockville, Conn, 

SAGE, A. J., D.D., Harttord, Conn., elected to 
Chair of Homiletics in Morgan Park 
Theological Seminary, Chicago, LJ. 

SLOCUM, G. M. D. (D. Ref.), Gloversville, N. 
¥., cailed to Gilman, Ia. 

SMITH, C, C., Clinton, Ia., resigns. 

SMITH, R., Waukon, Ia., resigns. 

slERLING, GeorGE, Milton, N. H., resigns. 

VAN WINKLE, P., Troy, Mich., resigns. 

VEAZLE, Waxrer C., inst. in Second ch., South 
Pueblo, Col, 

VITTUM, Epmunp M., Yale Seminary, called to 
Gladstone, Dak. 

WARD, P. J., Pleasant Lake, Ind., accepts ca!l 
to Seville, O. 

WELLS, J. F., Pitisfield, L., resigns. 


Lorain, 0., accepts 


LUTHERAN, 

HAITHCOX, H. C., removes from Lena, IIL, to 
Ashlaud, O. 

HERSHISER, J, F., removes to Springfield, O. 

HOUSEMAN, J. H., accepts call to East Kisha- 
coquilla, Penn, 

KIMMEL, J. W., removes to North Auburn, 
Neb, 


KISTLER, J., accepts call to Lower Frankford, 
Penn. 
RHODES, G. M., Everett, Penn., resigns. 
PRESBYTERIAN. , 
AITKEN, Tuomas, North Shasta, WN. Y., died re- 
cently, aged 84, 
BALDWIN, Frank M., inst. in First ch., Mt. 
Sterling, Ky. 
secant, W1Lu1AM, accepts call to Grundy Cen- 
ter, 
CAMP, E. H., Newark, 
bor, N. Y. 
HELFFENSTEIN, Jacos, D.D,, ree in German- 
town, Penn, 
HOPKINS, F. E., Hempstead, N. y. +y Tesigus, 
JUNKIN, A. C., will supply Hanover, Ind. 
MOORE, A. D., inst. in Mayficld, Kan, 
MOOKE#, D. M., accepts call to Second oh., Fort 
Worth, ‘Lexas. 
SCOTT, R. D., inst. at Lake, LL 
SKINNER, J. A., called to Youngstown, N. Y. 
STREET, Davi, called to Cleves, O. 
WARE, 8. C., called to Ferguson, Mo. 
BEFORMED (GERMAN). 
BAUM, C., Deep Creek, Penn., becomes mission- 
ary in "Chicago, I. 
GERHARD, D. W., New Holland, Penn., with- 
draws resignation. 
HARTMAN, J. H., Lehighton, accepts call to 
Lesby, Penn. 
HASSLER, E. 8., acccpts call to St. Clairsville 
Penn. 
HAWKER, A., Dayton, O., resigns. 
KREMER, A. R., Winchester, Ve., accepts call 
. to Canton, O. 
LANTZ, D., Forreston, ILL, resigns. 
LEINBACH, J. C., Riegelsville, Penn., resigns. 
SHUFORD, J. H., Redfield, Dak., accepts call to 
Summum, fil. 


. J., called to Sag Har- 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 


STEEL, W. M., withdraws his acceptance of call 
to New Lenox, IL 
ones. Juxivs, becomes rector of St. Mat- 
thew’s, Newark, N. J. 





Gzonoz W., Cuyahoga Falls, ac- 
WILLIAMS, SGeace ce Olsraiad, O. 
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The Sunday-school. 


LESSON FOR APRIL 13th. 


.—Acts XIX, §—22. 





PAUL AT EPHESUS 





Nores. —‘ Ephesus.”—A vers important city 
on the coast of Asia Minor, due west from 
Corinth, where Paul had been. The temple of 
Diana here was one of the seven wonders of the 
world. It has lately been in yu exhumed.—-— 
“* Entered into the synagogue.” —As was his usual 
custom, because the Jews were partly educated 
to expect a Messiah, and necessarily formed the 
bulk of the converts." Reasoning and per- 
suading.” —Using both argument and entreaty. 

__—“* fhe Kingdom of God.”—The dispensa- 

tion of the reign of Christ in the world. 
“The Way.”—Used to designate the Christian 
way of living. —_—*‘‘ Separated the disciples.” 
He let them stay in the synagogue as long 
ax as they peaceably could, as members of the old 
Jewish Church. He did not go out till he was 
driven out. ** School of Tyrannus, oneal 
haps a teacher of rhetoric. ———** Two years.” 
A very long stay for Paul,---——“ Asia.” —Not the 
whole of Asia Minor, but the province of Eastern 
Asia Minor, so-called. —-—-‘*Strolling Jews, exor- 
vist.” —The Jews seem to have been much given 
to magic. An exorcist was one who attempted 
to drive out evil spirits from those possessed 
of them.———“ The evil spirit answered,.”— 
Through the mouth of the insane man,——- 
“ Their books.”—Containing magic rules, 
“« Fifty thousand pieces of silver.” —Kach a de- 
narius or drachm, and worth about sixteen cents, 
about $8,000 in all. 

Instruction.—In attempting to do mussionary 
work one should, like Paul, try to make the 
most be can of natura] advantages. Paul went 
first to those who were religiously inclined, to 
the synagogue, There is the best chance. 

Missionary work must depend on argument. 
It must prove its position. Paul reasoned first. 
Doubtless, going to the Jews, he assumed the 
great truths of natural religion, and then of re- 
vealed religion also, and then out of their ac- 
knowledged Scriptures he argued that Jesus 
must be the expected Messiah. Before heathens 
he still reasoned, as we learn from his speech at 
Athens, assuming only natural religion, and the 
fact of sin against God, and then giving the 
proof that Jesus was the revelation of God. 

Besides reasoning there must be, following 
Paul's example, persuading. Men do not natur- 
ally love the truth. They must be persuaded 
and urged as well as argued with. So a large 
part of preaching must be hortatory, trying to 
persuade people to do what they know they ought 
to do, 

“The Way,” as Luke calls it, is something 
which is peculiar to Christianity end Christians. 
It means their way of living, their peculiar 
habits and belief. They had a Way of living 
which was quite separate from that common in 
the world. It was what we might call puritanic- 
al. They were careful to avoid sin, and to be 
loving and kind. They were particular about 
being baptized and giving every Lord’s Day to 
the communion. They were a peculiar people. 

The victory of the man with the evil spirit over 
the seven sons of Sceva is figurative of the vic- 
tory which may always be expected by the 
world when Christianity loses its purity and real 
purpose of good. These exorcists cared nothing 
for God or Christ. All they wanted was to make 
a selfish use of the name or profession of Christ ; 
und they were utterly discredited. It is not the 

name or profession of Christ that has power, 
but the reality. Christianity must not be a 
name but a power. 














There is no better proot of the reality of con- 
version than appears when men are willing to 
give up their business or their property for 
Christ. When a rumseller becomes a Christian, 
he must turn his liquor into the street. Then 
the word of the Lord will grow mightily. 

Vagabond or strolling exorcists are ver 'y much 
of a sort with numbers in this day who make a 
pretense of healing by absurd devices , astrologers, 
spirit mediums, etc. We are to have nothing to 
do with them. Christianity abhors the whole 
brood of them. They are deceivers or deceived. 
We should avoid having anything to do with 
spiritualism. Christiavity is enough. 

When men are willing to give up their sins the 
Word of God will grow mighty. There is no 
other way. Onlya pure Church can be a grow- 
ing Church. 

True Christians will not value money in com- 
parison with their duty to Christ. They will 
be willing to spend all their property if they 
can only make it do good. But it is a groat deal 
if wealth does not ns ma Toavoid that the 
Christians of Ephesu were willing to burn up 
their libraries, 

Paul did not despise book learning. He was « 
learned man himself and wrote books. He 
burned only bad books, hurtful books. There 
are not afew books that now are circulated 
among our youth that ought to be burned, espe- 

cially the flashy stories prepared to poison the 
minds of our children and make vice appear 
grand. Burn them. 








Aews of the Week, 


DOMESTIC. 

Wiiuiam Berner, of Cincinnati, Ohio, the 
murderer of W. H. Kirk, was on Friday found 
guilty of manslaughter, and sentenced to the 
penitentiary for 20 years, that being the full 
limit of the law. Much feeling, it seems, had 
been excited against the murderer (for he had 
virtually confessed himself to be such) and any 
sentence which allowed life was destined to meet 
with denunciation, ‘The disappointment at the 
verdict, therefore, was easily turned to rage and 
the quiet citizens of Cincinnati were trans- 
formed into a heedless and blood-thirety mob. 
Ten thoueand persons gathered at Music Hall to 
condemn the verdict. Upon adjournment the 
crowd att cked in mob the jail where it was sup- 
posed that Berner was confined, He had been 
removed, however, to Columbus. Nothing could 
now stem the fury of the mob. The jail was 
bartered, an entrance partially forced, adjoining 
buildings were fired, windows and iron sashes 
were broken; on both sides many were killed 
and wounded, the exact number not being 
known. Being at length driven from 
the jail the mob set the court house 
on fire. This, with the public records, 
will prove a total loss. The mob pillaged gun 
stores and obtained a good supply of guns and 
ammunition. The militia charged the mob and 
killed alarge number. With a single discharge 
of a Gatling gun 20, it is said, were killed. All day 
Sunday the bloodshed was continued. The mob, 
driven from the streets, fired on the troops from 
the house-tops, All the available troops of the 
state were ordered to the city at the request of 
the Mayor of Cincinnati. The Mayor issued a 
proclamation, directing citizens not to ven- 
ture out on the streets, and appointing an advi- 
sory committee of 100 prominent citizens, who 
met and approved the action of the Mayor and 
militia, At the time of our going to press it is 
reported that the disturbances are at an end, 
and that the state militia are in full possession, 
there being nearly 3,000 troops stationed at va- 
rious points of the city. 





-.In the House bills were introduced, on 
Monday of last week, to promote the efficiency 
of the Revenue Marine Service ; providing a uni- 
form rating for invalid pensions; to secure 
cheaper correspondence by telegraph; to regu- 
late the carriage of passencers by sea; and to 
provide for a revision of the patent laws. On 
Tuesday, a bill was passed, making it a felony 
for a person falsely and fraudulently to assume 
to be an officer or employé of the United States. 
Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday were occu- 
pied chiefly with discussion of the bonded 
whisky extension bill, the enacting clause being 
struck ont on the last named day, The $125,- 
000 not expended on the sufferers by the floods 
of the Ohio were reappropriated for the aid of 
sufferers by the Mississippi River floods, the 
Senate concurring in the House resolution to 
that effect. On Friday, 22 pension bills were 
passed in the House. There was no session on 
Saturday, 


--The Blair Educational bill was discussed 
in the Senate, during a portion of each day last 
week, No action was, however, taken. The bill 
to fix the salaries of United States District 
Judges at $5,000 was debated on Monday, and 
was passed on Tuesday. Bills were introduced 
in the Senate on Wednesday to establish a Bu- 
reau of Fine Arts in the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, and to provide for the sanitary inspection 
in Ezypt of rags to be shipped to the United 
States. The bills allotting lands in severalty to 
Indians were amended and passed. On Thursday 
a memorial was presented from the legislative 
assembly of Utah, protesting against legisla- 
tion by Congress withuut full investigation, and 
making accusations against Governor Murray, 
A biil was introduced on Friday, making the 
payment of Georgia's revolutionary claim man- 
datory. 


.-On Wednesday of last week Minister Sar- 
gent was nominated by the President to succeed 
the late Minister Hunt at St. Petersburg, and the 
nomination was unanimously confirmed by the 
Senate. Secretary Frelinghuysen informed Mr. 
Sargent of his transfer by a telegram containing 
complimentary expressions of confidence. Mr. 
Sargent, however,declined to accept the transfer, 
and announced that he was compelled to resign 
his mission at Berlin on account of his health 
and for other reasons, to be explained by letter. 


.-. Delegates, representing the undergradu. 
ates of eleven colleges, met in Hamilton Hall, 
Columbia College, New York, on Saturday, and 
adopted resolutions to the effect that the entire 
control of the details of athletics ought to be in 
the hands of the students. 


.- The trustees of the Brooklyn Bridge have 
voted to extend the tracks at the New York ter- 


mination by building a structure over Chatham } 


6m 1 Centre Streets. 


--».-Barnum’s sacred white elephant has ar- 


rived in New York, greatly to the delight of ite 
proud owner. 


-+ Aix men were killed by an explosion of 


nitro-glycerine in Chester, Penn., on Saturday 
last. 


..-»The water is falling in the Yazoo Valley, 
Miss., and the prospects are more favorable. 





FOREIGN. 


. « General Graham finished his preparations 
to meet Osman Digma (who, it seems, had not 
fled to the hills of the interior, as reported) on 
Wednesday, the 26th ultimo, and on Thursday 
the attack was made on Tamanieb, The British 
forces began to advance at five o'clock in the 
morning. ‘The firing opened at half-past seven, 
and was brisk upon both sides, The English 
cavalry and mounted infantry led the attack 
and drove the rebels from the rocks, dispersing 
them among the hills, The rebels fired on the 
British troopers from the rocks upon the left. 
‘Lhe cavalry dislodged them and advanced to 
within one hundred yards of Tamanieb. As 
soon as General Graham came up with the in- 
fantry and guns, shells were thrown among the 
flying Arabs, and exploded close to them. 


On reaching Tamanieb the men and the 
horses made straight for the wells and 
slaked their thirst. After a brief halt 


the cavalry moved out to the right and left of the 
village in pursuit of the retreating foe, The 
village forthwith was burned to the ground, 
There were no British casualtics, and the loas of 
the enemy is not known. General Graham will 
explore the region in the neighborhood of the 
wells of Tamanieb and then will return with his 
whole force to Suakim, the campaign being at 
an end, The reporis from KhartQm, as wel 
as the silence on the part of General Gordon, 
arc causing great alarm. A rumor is current 
that General Gordon surrendered Khartim some 
days ago to the Sheik representing El Mahdi, 
and that three days afterward he and his secre- 
tary, Colonel Stewart, were arrested and impris- 
oned, ‘The vice-conau's of France, Greece, and 
Austria were not molested; but they were for- 
bidden to leave the town, Sir Evelyn Baring, 
the British Minister here, has sent a communi- 
cation to the Governor of Berber, insisting that 
he ascertain the true position of General Gordon, 
It is stated by a Paris newspaper that Earl 
Granville has asked the Powers to assent to an 
English protectorate over Egypt for five years, 
on the basis of the maintenance of the nominal 
suzerainty of the Sultan of Turkey, and the ob- 
servance of the international treaties, England 
guaranteeing to order Egypt to meet her finan- 
cial engagements. Austria has consented; so 
also have Germany and Russia, under condi- 
tions looking to an arrangement of the debt. 
France opposes the English proposal, but will 
probably soon give her assent. 


..I[t is announced from London that the 
African Association will dispatch, on April 5th, 
Lieutenant-Colonel F. de Winton and Dr, Leslie 
to assist in the administration of the lower Congo 
stations, Henry M. Stanley’s position as chief 
agent has been confirmed, and he has been 
offered a long home furlough. 


.-Prince Leopold, Duke of Albany, the 
youngest ron of Queen Victoria,died suddenly at 
Cannes, France, on Friday of last week. The 
death is a great blow to the Queen. The fnu- 
neral will take place in England on Saturday, 
the 5th of April. 


..On Thursday of last week the French 
Chamber of Deputies adopted, by a vote of 430 
to $2, an order of the day to maintain France’s 
rights in Madagascar and to refer to a special 
committee the credit asked for by the Govern- 
ment, 


--The latest advices from Tonquin state 
that a Prince of the Royal Family of Anam had 
been convicted of promoting the massacre of 
Christians, aud had been hanged. 


.-The trial of those connected with the 
Canadian conspiracy is still in progress in To- 
ronto, 


.- The political troubles in Spain continue. 
OCMMON COLDS,—Every one is practically 
familiar with common colds. The chillness and 
shivering, the dullness and languor, the soreness 
of the throat, pain in the head, and stuffed nos- 
trila, We would recommend a timely use of Mad- 
ame Porter's Curative Cough Balsam, A safe, 
reliable, and pleasant remedy. Full directions 
on each bottle. Small bottles 25 cents, 


SOZODONT. 
. IN THE GOLDEN AGE OF 
GIRLHOOD 
preserve the beauty of the teeth 
with SOZODONT, and then, when 
the hair ie silvered and the eyes 
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THE CINCINNATI MOB. 


We call ourselves a law-abiding people, 
and we do not generally apprehend the in- 
stinct of lawlessness which exists in so 
large a portion of every community. Every 
one of us has it; every one of us cap con- 
ceive circumstances in which we would 
disobey if not resist law. The Fugitive 
Slave Law was a notable example of a law 
against which every honest soul setsa 
** higher law,” and it is not forgotten. 

We have had a very few terrible mobs in 
this country. One demolished a convent 
in Charlestown, Mass., one was directed 
against the enforcement of a military draft 
in this city, one was a labor riot in Pitts- 
burgh, and now another, almost as deadly 
as any that has preceded it, is excited in 
Cincinnati, by the failure of the laws to 
satisfy the public sense of justice in the 
case of a murderer. 

‘ This may be said, and it is all that can 
be said in defense of the rioters, that, in its 
beginning, their excitement was of an hon- 
orable nature. It grew out of just indig- 
nation at repeated failures of justice. The 
immediate cause was the verd‘ct of man- 
slaughter rendered in the case of a man 
who had committed a deliberate and shock- 
ing murder. It was the belief of the mob, 
and of the public gederally, that the use of 
money ‘‘fixed” juries so that the guilty 
could expect toescape. Because justice had 
failed the people assumed to do what the 
law ought to have done. It is almost 
always a blind, misguided sense of right 
which moves a mob in its begiuning. It 
was so at Charlestown and at Pittsburgh, if 
not in New York. 

But it will never do, except in the last 





emergency, when everything is lost, to inter- 
rupt and overthrow the cause of law. It is 
then a case of revolution. But such a case 
has never occurred in our history, unless 
once in San Francisco, and that was really 
no exception; for that was not a mob, but, 
as we have said, a peaceful revolution in 
government, new rulers assuming the con- 
trol, and by a Vigilance Committee, restor- 
ing and preserving order and insuring jus- 
tice. 

The present Cincinnati mob is an illus- 
tration of how soon an impulse blindly 
good is diverted to wholly bad ends. Al- 
lowing that Berner ought to have been 
hanged, and allowing, what we deny, that 
the mob was justified in seeking to carry 
out this justice, it speedily was turned aside 
to murder and incendiary destruction. Per- 
haps fifty people’s lives have been sacrificed 
by this mob, and the burning of the court 
house and its records isa calamity hardly 
to be computed. It may have destroyed the 
evidence against scores of murderers and 
thieves, besides bringing the deepest dis- 
grace on the city and the state. 

Of course the first thing to be said in 
such a case jis, that those who attempt to 
set the faults of the law right by murder 
are to be met with force without mercy. 
The policemen who resist them, and the 
mayor and the militia, all do their duty and 
nothing less when they resist and overawe 
a mob by all possible means. The life of a 
mob is not sacred. It is, ipso facte, for- 
feited. A mob is something to be put down 
with clubs, with pistols, with bayonets, 
with Gatling guns, with cannon. If a vio- 
lent mob will not disperse,the streets should 
be raked with canister. Here is no place 
for pity. The man wl.o does not want to 
be killed must get out of the way. A vio- 
lent, reckless mob is the worst evil known 
to civilization, and must be crushed. 

But there wil] remain the hard questions, 
What was the essential injustice which 
excited the mob, and how shall it be cor- 
rected? Already a revisal of the laws con- 
trolling the selection of jurors in Ohio is 
likely to correct a part of the evil. We 
may be sure that jurors will feel a little 
wholesome iutimidation after this outbreak. 
But this is a subject for the long-considered 
wisdom of legislators and jurists. We have 
ourselves indicated that one remedy will 
be found in a law which shall not require 
absolute unanimity in verdicts, s0 that one 
bought juror may not hang a jury or com- 
pel a compromise. 

What a mob has donein Cincinnati it 
may do at any time in Boston or Chicago. 
This will suggest that our cities will do 
well to have a well-disciplined militia force 
always ready to be called out. The militia 
is to be encouraged. But the deeper rem- 
edy lies in the slower agencies which religion 
and education must continually bring to 
bear on those eruptive classes whose vol- 
canic fires are all the time sleeping just 
below the cool crust of our conventional 
society and our habitual law. 





“THE WAY.” 


In the Sabbath-school lesson, on which 
we have to comment in order this week, 
appears the passage (in the Revised Ver- 
sion), ‘Some were hardened and disobe- 
dient, speaking evil of the Way.” It would 
appear that a particular manner of life or 
teaching had come to be distinguished es- 
pecially as ‘‘the Way” of these new and 
peculiar people. That chapter from the 
Acts does not tell, in any definite terms, just 
what ‘‘the Way” was; but it is interesting 
to notice what definition of the term is 
given in this newly discovered document, 
the ‘**Teaching of the Apostles,” dating 
from the time when some of those were 
still living very possibly, or at least their 
children, against whose ‘‘ Way” those who 
were hardened and disobedient spake evil. 

The first six chapters in the ‘‘ Teaching” 
are devoted to a definition of, ‘* the Way,” 
and under this very designation of ‘the 
Way of Life” in opposition to ‘the Way of 
Death.” The ‘ Teaching” begins with 
these words: 

“Twu Ways there ure, one of Life and one of 
Death ; but there is a great difference between 
the two Ways. The Way of Life then, is this, 
first, thou shalt love God who made thee; 
second, thy neighbor as thyself, and all things 
whatsoever that thou wouldst not have done to 








thee, do not thou to another,” 










Then follow the teachings of this Way in 
particular, forbidding resentment and re- 
taliation in the language of the Sermon on 
the Mount; requiring prodiyality in giving 
and abstinence in receiving; ‘‘for it has 
been said ‘ Let thine alms sweat in thy 
hands until thou know to whom thou shalt 
give them.’” The Way of Life, we are 
further told at much length, forbids mur- 
ders, lusts, magic, child-murder, falsehood, 
covetousness, malice, arrogance, hatred, 
jealousy, contentiousness, and requires 
meekness, gentleness, humility and guile- 
lessness. One who follows the Way must 
honor them who speak the word of God, 
nor grudge his gifts, but must share with 
the needy. He must be gentle with ser- 
vants, must hate hypocrisy, must confess 
his sins, must hold fast to our Saviour’s 
Commandments, and must pray with a 
clean conscience. ‘This is the Way of 
Life.” 

Then follows a description of the other 
Way, the Way of Death. It isthe Way 
of ‘* murders,adulteries, lusts, fornications, 
thefts, idolatries, magic arts, sorceries, 
robberies, false testimonies,” etc., etc. And 
all this instruction, which was given to 
candidates for baptism, concludes with the 
warning: ‘‘ See that no one lead thee astray 
from this Way of the Teaching.” 

What is noticeable above everything 
else in this description of the Way is that 
it is exclusively ethical. It reads like the 
Epistle of James. There is in it no 
theology. Whatever theology appears in 
this whole treatise, the earliest of the 
Church manuals, is incidental. What it 
emphasizes, and what was then wanted in 
the Church, was not so much sound be- 
lief as a radical reformation in the life. In 
this whole introductory portion, defining 
the instruction to catechumens, we are sur- 
prised to find the mention of not even 
one distinctively Christian belief; nothing 
more than the moral teachings of Christ. 
But these are taught so uncomprowisingly 
that only a converted soul could accept 
them. The Way, as here taught, says no- 
thing about anything beyond downright 
repentance, conversion and consecration. 

Only in the latter, ritual portion come in 
the Chistian doctrines, and still only inci- 
dentally. The ritual duties having to do 
with baptism, the Lord’s Supper, and the 
officers of the Church are fully described; 
but we are left only to iufer the Trinity 
from the baptismal formula. The prayers 
with the Lord’s Supper give thanks in gen- 
eral terms for tbe lifeand knowledge which 
thus hast made ‘“‘known to us through 
Jesus, the servant,” and for the ‘knowledge 
and faith and immortality which thou 
hast made known to us through Jesus, thy 
servant;’ for food and drink, physical and 
spiritual; and they offer petitions that 
‘thy Church may be gathered together 
from the ends of the earth into thy king- 
dom”; that ‘“‘ grace may come, and this 
world may pass away”; but they say noth- 
ing of the Atonement, nor even the cruci- 
fixion, not a word of ‘the blood.” Doubt- 
less a great deal else is silently assumed, as 
one can be assured by the quotations from 
Matthew, Luke, and Paul, even the whole 
system of faith through a dying and risen 
Lord; but in these earlier and purer days 
of the Church, it was distinguished from 
the world, in its own consciousness, chiefly 
in the way that Christ said it should be. 
‘*By their fruits shall ye know them.” 
Their Way was the way of good fruits and 
a holy, beneficent life. 


THE OTHER VIEW. 


Arter the criticisms upon the new Con- 
gregational Creed, made by Joseph Cook 
and others who are afraid that it does not 
absolutely and totally forbid ‘* semi-Uni- 
tarianism” and ‘ semi-Universalism,” what- 
ever these fearful sins against Christianity 
may be, itis refreshing tosee how The 
New Hampshire Journal and The Vermont 
Chronicle step down into the last quarter of 
the nineteenth century, and, from that stand- 
point, make their criticisms along quite a 
different line. 

Their first complaint is against the “‘ ele- 
meént of human wisdom,” which sometimes 
appears, a8 
with the Father,” which is scholastic and 
unscriptural, however true. The defini- 
tions of the sacraments are there truly 





in the phrase ‘‘ of one substance., 








criticised as scholastic, while, in the matter 
of infant baptism, the Creed has gone far 
beyond the Scriptures. Our contemporaries 
well say that, if this matter of infant baptism 
had ‘‘not been brought into distinctive 
prominence, but left where the Scripture 
leaves it, it would have been further pro- 
gress in the right direction for creeds— ~ 
backwards.” These journals then, praise, 
particularly, the catholicity of the Creed, in 
that it includes varlous shades of opinion 
on disputed points in inspiration, Sabbath 
observance, the Atonement, and the future 
state. The expression ‘the Lord and 
Giver of life,” retained from the Nicene 
Creed and applied to the Holy Spirit, is 
criticised as a very imperfect expression of 
the work of the Spirit. The language on 
creation and providence is criticised as 
shaped in reference tu ancient rather than 
modern theories and objections. Another 
notable point made is this: 


“Tf, in the allusion to our ‘first parents, 
the gentlemen who have put forth the Creed do 
not mean to commit themselves and the denom- 
ination to a literal acceptance of the narrative 
of the life in Eden, and of the fall, there isa 
lack of truthful correspondence between the idea 
in their mind, and the old form of words in 
which it is expressed, which is to be deprecated, 
and which, in this one particular, makes the 
Creed retain an appearance of that iusincerity 
which it is one large object of creed revision to 
remove,” 


Then follows the most serious criticisms 
of all, and the most original, and we quote 
at some length. They are in the line of the 
‘Teaching of the Apostles.” 


‘*We may add, moreover, that ‘the truths of 
the glorious Gotpel of the blessed God,’ which 
the commission was charged to set forth, em- 
brace some that relate to human society and to 
man’s rights and duties therein, that we do not 
find expressed in this Creed or any other. We find 
here a remote recognition of the family in the 
allusion to infant baptism. Why should there 
not be a more explicit recognition of it and of 
the Gospel law of marriage in the midst of a 
society whose foundations are threatened at 
once with an un-Christian freedom of divorce 
ani by organized polygamy? It is proposed to 
carry our polity into a part of the country where 
the common humanity and equal rights of men 
are denied and curtailed by those, even, who 
profess to be illustrating the Gospel of Christ. 
Whether this work is done by two socicties, or 
one, as we have maintained, what could be more 
useful and attractive than a declaration that 
God hath made of one blood all nations of men, 
and that we recognize the Gospel obligation to 
do unto others as we would that they should do 
tous? We liveina time when the antagonisms 
of labor and capital are reashing a dangerous 
pass. Why should not a Christian church de- 
clare its belief in the Gospel view of property as 
a stewardship, setting forth its rights, their limi- 
tations and its duties, in such a way as to at 
once curb the arrogance of wealth, and to make 
the poor teel that the Gospel is something more 
than a luxury of the well-to-do, or a device for 
keeping the lowly content with an unjust lot? 

“It may be objected that to put such articles 
of belief into a creed would be to make it like the 
platform of a political party. Whatifitdid? A 
platform at least attracts the warm interest and 
support of large numbers because it appeals to 
vital issues, and a Gospel which is applicable to 
the present condition of the world will command 
a more gencral interest if it puts forth those dis- 
tinctive positions in which it opposes itself to 
present powerful evils and abuses in society, If 
our creeds were not so exclusively taken up with 
setting forth the relations of man to God, but 
found room, also, to set forth the relation of man 
to man, as determined by theircommon relations 
to God, perhaps the Gospel for which they wit- 
ness would appeal more powerfully to the world 
to-day, and they themselves would have a more 
vital relation to the Christian life, In this view 
of the case we look to see the time when American 
Christianity will produce better creeds than those 
based upon or modeled after the declarations of 
medivalor primitive Chris\ianity can possibly be. 
But as yet creeds are expected only to set forth 
the first table of the law and its corresponding 
gospel. In that field which they are expected to 
occupy, we repeat that the one which has been 
just set forth on behalf of the Congregational 
churches is unequaled in its adaptation to the 
present time. It more nearly represents the be- 
lief of the denomination, and we may add of in- 
telligent Christians of all denominations, than 
any other existing confession, Both in what it 
says, and in what it does no&say (with the reser- 
vations already made), abd in its mauner of say- 
ing, it observes the proportions of faith. It 
witnesses to the orthodox, and yet, catholic, 
faith of our churches, and at the same time to 
the unshaken verities of the Christian revela- 
tion. It hasan important office to fill in the in- 
struction of those of our own communion and 
jn suggesting the practicul limits of its fellow- 
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ship. We believe that it will be more used, be- 
cause it is more usable, than any other creed 
which is not intended for liturgical purposes, 
and that it will do its work so well that long be- 
fore two more centuries have rolled around it 
will give place to something better.” 


——_ 


NEGRO RIGHTS. 


Cuiey-Justice Tangy, in delivering the 
opinion of the Supreme Court of the United 
States in the famous Dred Scott case, re- 
ported in 19 How. 893, used words in 
regard to Negro rights which, at the time, 
called forth an earnest and vehement pro- 
test, especially on the part of those who 
were then denouncing the institution of 
slavery. He was quoted all over the land 
as saying that a Negro “had no rights 
which a white man was bound to respect.” 
This, considered as falling from the lips of 
the Chief-Justice of the United States, and 
as expressing the opinion of the highest tri- 
bunal in the land, shocked the moral sensi- 
bilities of all anti-slavery people, as well 
it might. It seemed to them to be a hor- 
rible utterance. The utterance has ever 
since been associated with the name of 
Chief-Justice Taney. and, in the popular 
estimate, he has had the credit, or rather, 
discredit, of expressing an absvlutely bar- 
barous opinion. 

It may be well, then, to remind our read- 
ers that the pith of the legal question before 
the Supreme Court, in the Dred Scott case, 
was whether a Negro, under the Constitu- 
tion of the United States as it then was, 
could be a citizen of a state in a sense that 
would give him the right to sue a citizen of 
another state in a Circuit Court of the 
United States. The Constitution and the 
law provide that citizens of different states 
may sue each other in these courts; and 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
held, in 1856, that this provision had no 
application to Negroes, since, in the sense 
meant by the Constitution and the law, 
they were not and could not be citizens of 
a state. 

Now, it was in the discussion of this 
question, and in giving the reasons for the 
decision of the Supreme Court, that Chief- 
Justice Taney used the following words: 

“They (the Negroes) had for more than a 
century before been regarded as beings of an in- 
ferior order and altogether unfit to associate 
with the white race, cither in social or political 
relations, and sofar inferior that they had no 
rights which the white man was bound to re- 
spect, and that the Negro might justly and law- 
fully be reduced to slavery for his benefit. He 
was bought and sold, and treated as an ordinary 
article of merchandise and traffic, whenever a 
profit could be made by it. This opinion was 
at that time fixed and universal in the civilized 
portion of the white race, It was regarded as an 
axiom in morals as well as in politics, which no 
one thought of disputing or supposed to be open 
to dispute ; and men in every grade and position 
in society dailyand habitually acted uponit in 
their private pursuits, as well us in matters of 
public concern.” 

This is the paragraph in which the ob- 
jectionabie words occur; and it is but just 
to the memory of Chief-Justice Taney, as 
well as to the Supreme Court, to note the 
fact that the whole language, including 
these words, is simply that of historical 
narration, and that as such it describes a 
state of opinion that had existed in the 
white race ‘‘for more than acentury” prior 
to “The Declaration of Independence,” 
and prior to the time ‘- when the Constitu- 
tion of the United States was framed and 
adopted.” The language does not purport 
to give the opinion of Chief-Justice Taney, 
or that of the Supreme Court, or to state 
the legal stutus of Negroes in the United 
States after the adoption of the Constitu- 
tion and during the subsequent history of 
slavery in this country. Nocourt of justice 
in this country,after the adoption of the Con- 
stitution, whether state or national, whether 
Northern or Southern, ever said or held 
that the Negro has “no rights which a 
white mian is bound to respect.” Chief- 
Justice Taney did not say this in 1856, and 
the Supreme Oourt did not say it. 

What Chief-Justice Taney said was by way 
of narrative, relating to a period prior to the 
adoption of the Constitution, and even at 
that the language was too strong for the 
exact truth. What the Supreme Court de- 
cided was, not that a Negro “ has no rights 
which a white man is bound to respect,” 
but that, under the Constitution, as it then 














was, a Negro was not and could not bea 
citizen of a state in the sense that would 
give him the right to sue a citizen of an- 
other state in a Circuit Court of the United 
States. This decision, being made by the 
Supreme Court, was practically a part of 
the supreme law of the land. One of the 
purposes of the Fourteenth Amendment 
was to set it aside; and this it did by de- 
claring that ‘all persons born or natural- 
ized in the United States, and subject to 
the jurisdiction thereof, are citizens of the 
United States and of the state wherein they 
reside.” A Negro, being a citizen of the 
United States by birth, or by naturalization, 
and being subject to the jurisdiction there- 
of, is, ipso facto, a citizen of the state in 
which he resides, as fully as a white man, 
and as such entitled to all the privileges 
and immunities thereof. 


——_ 


THE NEXT BEST REMEDY. 


Wes, last week, expressed the opinion, 
which is by no means a new idea with TuE 
INDEPENDENT, that, of all the legal methods 
proposed in the way of restraint upon the 
liquor business, the theory of absolute pro- 
hibition, applied to the manufacture and 
sale of intoxicating liquors to be used as a 
beverage, furnishes the remedy best adapted 
to gain the end whenever and wherever the 
theory can be put into practical execution. 
We have no doubt on this point, and we 
hence here agree with the prohibitionists; 
and if it depended upon our will to deter- 
mine what should be ‘the legislation of the 
several states on this subject, we would 
place the principle of prohibition in the 
constitution and statute-book of every state 
in the Union. The enormous evils result- 
ing to the community from the liquor busi- 
ness abundantly justify such a method of 
cure, and, as we believe, would be most 
effectually cured in this way. 

It is well, however, to remember that, in 
this country, legislation, whether that of 
the state or the nation, depends for its ex- 
istence, continuance, and, largely, for its 
enforcement, upon public sentiment. A 
law unsustained by this sentiment is doomed 
to failure. This is one of the necessary 
consequences of having a republican form 
of government. What the majority of the 
people think and prefer must and should 
govern legislation. It may be that the ma- 
jority is not always right; but its views, 
whether right or wrong, are the only ones 
that can or should be clothed with the attri- 
butes of legal expression. The moment we 
abandon this principle we give up the fun- 
damental principle of a republican govern. 
meat. We thoroughly believe in the prin- 
ciple, and would aot relinquish it to attain 
any supposed or real good. 

If, then, the condition of public sentiment 
in a given state is such that, in that state, 
prohibition cannot be enacted or enforced 
as the general law thereof, as is the fact in 
most of the states of the Union, what shall 
be done in the way of legal remedy to im- 
pose restraint upon the liquor business ? 
One answer to this questionis to do nothing 
by law, if it is not prohibitory, and preach 
and pray for prohibition until public senti- 
ment is so reformed that it will sustain this 
principle. We do not agree with the first 
part of this answer, while we heartily adopt 
the second part. We believe that, where 
prohibition is not practicable as a legal 
remedy, the friends of temperance should 
give their support, for the time being, to the 
next best thing that is practicable, and seek 
to attain that. This, in our judgment, is 
far better than to do nothing by law, and 
leave the liquor business without any legal 
restraint. 

What, then, is the next best thing to pro- 
hibition? We answer this question by 
saying that a ‘ high license” system en- 
acted for a whole state, with the qualifi- 
cation of ‘local option” in the counties and 
cities of that state, is, next to prohibition, 
the best lega] remedy of which we can 
think. Let us in a word explain this state- 
ment: 

The ‘high license” system, though not 
absolute prohibition, is, nevertheless,* a 
system of limitation and restriction. “It 
puts a heavy tax on the liquor traffic, and 
by so much diminishes its profits and less- 
ens the motives to engage in the business, 
and hence lessens the facilities for liquor- 








drinking, We have no doubt of the ten- 


dency of such a law to promote the cause 
of temperance. Indeed, we believe in a 
‘*low license” system rather than have 
‘free rum,” since, however inadequate it 
may be fully to correct the evil, it is better 
for the community than the absence of all 
legislation. It imposes some restraint, 
though by no means all that is needed. A 
partial service is better than no service at 
all, A hungry man is helped by half a loaf, 
though his wants demand a whole loaf. 
We do not agree with those temperance ad- 
vocates who have but one idea on this sub- 
ject, and who will, in no circumstances, 
accept or support any plan that does not 
fully embody that idea. The theory of 
prohibition or nothing, when the former 
is not practicable, is not, in our judgment, 
good sense. We would substitute for the 
‘nothing” a ‘high license” system, and 
make it just as high as possible; the higher 
the better. This is vastly better than 
nothing. 

By ‘‘local option” connected with * high 
license,” we mean the privilege of counties 
and cities in a state to substitute, by a ma- 
jority vote of the lawful voters, absolute 
prohibition in such counties and cities for 
‘high license.” The latter would then 
prevail over the whole state, except where 
the people, by a local vote, establish the for- 
mer. Local option exists in Georgia; and 
the result is that, in a large number of the 
counties of that state, absolute prohibition 
is the local law. The same would be true 
in many of thecounties of New York State, 
if the question were submitted to the voters 
of those counties. We are aware that there 
is some conflict in the judicial decisions as 
to the constitutionality of local option; yet 
the preponderance of judicial authority isin 
favor of its constitutionality. 

We believe then, first of all, in absolute 
prohibition; and when and where it is not 
practicable, owing to the state of public 
sentiment, we believe in the next best thing, 
which we regard as the ‘‘ high license” sys- 
tem combined with ‘‘ local option.” If we 
cannot get the two together, but can get 
one of them, then we believe in taking 
that. If we can get neither, then we be- 
lieve in taking anything that is at all reme- 
dial as against the liquor traffic, rather 
than leave the traffic without any restraint, 
meanwhile seeking to arouse public sen- 
timent to the urgent necessity of the must 
stringent legislation against the liquor bus- 
iness. 

This is our wisdom as to the best way of 
dealing with the liquor question, so far as 
legal measures are concerned. All of these 
measures are intendea to be remedial, and 
all of them are so to some extent. They 
differ in degree, but notin kind or purpose. 
It is not true that any license system fos- 
ters and promotes the liquor traffic, or in- 
creases the drinking habits of the people. 
Juet the reverse is true, and is designed to 
be true. Probibition is a better remedy 
than the best license system when and 
where it can be applied; but when and 
where it cannot be applied it is no remedy 
at all. And to refuse, under such circum- 
stances, to accept or sustain anything else, 
even though it be partially restrictive, 
does not seem to us to be good practical 
wisdom. 


Ciitorial Aotes. 
Pror. J. Henny Tuayven, to whom we are in- 
debted for our editorial of last week un the late 


Dr. Ezra Abbot’s life, writes us, in conclusion of 
that sketch : 


Many of Dr. Abbot’s earlier compositions ap- 
peared while the “ Uaitarian Controversy” was still 
interesting the public mind, and were written in ad- 
vocacy of what he was wont to call the * unpopular 
side.” - His interest in the discussion was keen, his 
knowledge exhaustive, his ideas clear, his convic- 
tions strong, and kis expression of them may have 
seemed sometimes to bis opponents to be sharp; 
for his language was always as lucid as a sunbeam. 
But in personal intercourse his kindness of heart 
and gentleness of manner were exceptional and ex- 
tremely winsome, To many of those whose opin- 
ions he felt called upon to-controvert, he has en- 
deared himself inexpressibly. And no opponent 
ever had reason tocharge him with concealing or 
coloring. fact, or with intentionally warping the 
truth the breadth of a hair. ** The facte”—how often 
did he make the exclamation—“‘let us have the facts, 
and ali the facts, exactly ax they are; for one,] 
welcome them from whatever quarter.” 

(It was this same unfaXering loyalty to truth 
which prompted him to enter the lists 4 few years 
ago in defense of the genuineness of the Gospel of 
John, ajthough in so doing he opposed not a few of 











= — = 
those with whom his denominational fellowship was 
closest. His book on the external evidences for the 
genuineness of that Gospel, although it gives the 
results of years of study, was put into form most 
hastily, to meet @ special occasion, and at a time 
when he was suffering from great bodily weakuéss. 
Much subsequent labor was given to perfecting it; 
but he regarded it as after all only a fragment. 
Yet it 1s generally conceded to be conclusive as to 
its main affirmation—viz., that the Fourth Gospel 
was known and used by Justin Martyr, He has 
thus advanced the protracted controversy over this 
Gospel one stage, and that a most importaut one, 
toward its final settlement. His purpose was, not 
only toexpand that part of the argument which is 
drawn from theuse of the Gospel by the Gnostic 
sects, but to follow the volume by another which 
should set forth the duternal evidence for the apostol- 
ic authorship—a side of the discussion to which, in 
his opinion, but scant justice has yet been done, 

No one ever privileged to associate much with 
Dr. Abbot will need to be told that he was one of the 
most sincere and humble disciples of Jesus. Every 
one who knew him well, and who himeelf cherishes 
aspirations after Heaven, wil) hope to meet him there. 
He believed with all his heart in the divine origin of 
Christianity, in opposition to every form of natural- 
ism or materialism, ‘Ine revelation of God in Jesus 
Christ he held to be the one event in buman history 
which immeasurably transcends all others iu impor- 
tance. But he held that Pauland John knew—or at 
least said—very little about those speculative matters 
which have divided Christian believers through the 
centuries, matters not a few of which lie quite beyond 
our ken in this present, infantile stage of being, “A 
dying man,” he once remarked, “does not needa 
long creed.” During those monthly journeys to New 
York, which it was my privilege to make in his com- 
pany, while the work of revising the New Testa- 
ment was going on, I often noticed how naturally 
his thoughts gravitated—or rather ascended—-to the 
loftiest themes; with what evident satisfaction he 
would speak of the spiritual refreshment given by 
some recent sermon of his fervent young pastor. 
The deep under-current of his soul set toward that 
blessed shore on which his feet now stand. 


nae 


Weare interested in the use which The Living 
Church (Protestant Episcopal) makes of the 
“Teaching of the Apostles.” The Evangelist 
had said that the newly-discovered document 
does not support the theory of Apostolical Suc- 
cession’ The Living Church admits that there 
were no diocesan bishops in the first centuries, 
but contends that there were bishops correspond- 
ing to missionary bishops of the present time, 
and asserta that the apostles of the first three 
centuries were either active missionary bishops’ 
or bishops in charge of single city congregations, 
with elders and deacons working under them, We 
do not so understand the **Teaching.” There is 
plainly a distinction observed in the use of the 
terms “apostles,” ‘ prophets,” and * bishops.” 
The Living Church aesumes that, in thé direce 
tion concerning the first fruits, the term 
‘* prophets,” 18 a synonym for “apostles.” We do 
not so understand it, AJl apostles, or wandering 
evangelists, were prophets—that is, were inspired 
to teach, had the charisma ; but not all prophets 
were apostles. Apostles are always referred to 
as wanderers, and the sign of their genuineness 
was that they would not remain in one place longer 
than one day, or, at the most, three days. The 
prophets, however, were local teachers. ‘Every 
true prophet who will settle among youis worthy 
of his support.” Some congregations had no 
prophet. ‘But if ye have no prophet,” ele, 
That bishops were not considered as either 
“apostles” or “‘prophets” is evident from the 
construction of chapter xv, Says The Living 
Church; * Apostolic overseers always have been 
in the Church, and these became diocesan 
bishops as soon as there were or could be territo- 
rial dioceses,” If it be true that those called 
apostles by the ‘‘ Teaching” discharged the func- 
tion of missionary bishops it is very strange 
that Christian communities were enjoined 
to “appoint” for themselves ‘bishops 
and deacons’; “for they, too,” it is 
added, “render you the service of the 
prophets and teachers.” If the apostles, as suc- 
cessors Of the Twelve, were discharging the 
functions of missionary bishops, why this in- 
junction to choose other bishops? And if the 
apostles were acting as bishops, and governing 
the Church as the successors of the Twelve, why 
should the congregations be enjoined not to 
‘despise’ the “bishops” they were urged 
to appoint? “Despise them not, therefore; 
for they are the ones who are honored of 
you, together with the prophets and teachers,” 
The Living Church declares that, if the apostles 
‘were not an order in the Church, there was no 
ministry at all.” We should infer from the 
“Teaching” that, ecclesiastically, the ‘* apostles” 
therein referred to left no successors, but gradu- 
ally diminished, and finally disappeared, the 
office of the local bishops haying meantime 
grown in power and importance, in the end de- 
veloping the diocesan episcopacy. 





Joseru Coox informs us that the forthcoming 
edition’ of Prof. Henry B. Smith's theological ; 
system will contain an important passage, taking 
the ground that there is no sufficient scriptural 
warrant for believing that there is a probation 
after death. This is no more than was tobe |. 
expected, as the New Testament texts which. 
have been interpreted as supporting an interme; 
iate probation are of the weakest oumulatiye 
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force. We do not imagine that there is one 
Congregational minister in fifty (and it is the 
Congregational Creed which Mr, Cook was dis- 
cussing) who regards the Bible as teaching a 
probation after death. Mr. Cook introduced 
Professor Park's letter at Tremont Temple by 
saying that it was from * the most distinguished 
theologian of New England since Jonathan Ed- 
wards.” This is true; and the weight which 
the opposition te the Creed expressed by Pro- 
fessors Park and Phelps carries is very great. 
It would not, however, be fair to quote Prof. H, 
B. Smith as one who would, if living, be opposed 
to the Creed just because he was opposed to 
probation after death, We suppose nearly all 
who epeak well of thet Creed do, like ourselves, 
find no warrant for the new doctrine. Professor 
Smith was the kind of man who would, in our 
opiuion, have welcomed such an irenic statement, 
as we have no doubt his successors in the Union 
Seminary would do, We will add that it is plain 
that Mr. Cook has made plain in his lecture and 
in the letters published this week that he was 
authorized by one of the Commission to make 
the general statements which he made the pre- 
vious week, and that he has some rupport in his 
criticisms. It is, however, abundantly proved 
that the great bulk of the denomination find no 
fault and are satistied, 

Tue new Congregational Creed, says the Secre~ 
tary of the Commission, Prof. J. T, Hyde, 
in The Advance, was prepared at firet by a sub- 
committee of nine—viz,; Drs, Fairchild, Mead, 
Seelye, Taylor, Karr, Walker, Abbott, Fisher 
and Coe; 

“Tt was discussed in New York at our second 
meeting by the whole body and very considerably 
amended, and then informa'ly adopted, article by 
article, with varying majorities. Thus, I should say, 
it was greatly inproved. Then it was printed, sent 
out t every member for criticism, and kept for a 
year under careful consideration, At our last meet- 
ing ilu New York it wae accepted without dissent in 
its doctrinal aspects, and taken up again, article by 
article, for verbal changes, and again, I think, very 
materially improved. It was discussed with partic- 
ular regard to the criticisms of those absent, all of 
whom were heard from by letter. It was adopted 
unanimously by those present. It was to be pub- 
lished with such signatures as it might obtain, 
whether few or many. It was not published, how- 
ever, until it was approved and anthorized by all ex- 
cept three of those absent. Nor was any appeal 
ever made in my presence to secure harmony, or to 
induce any signature. Indeed, we al) were sur- 
prised by the unexpected and cordial] agreement to 
which the Lord had bronght us.” 

Professor Hyde quotes from a dozen of the 
siguers, showing the heartiness with which they 
added their names. 


The Examiner draws a contrast between Meth- 
odists and Baptiste : 

“ Their great apostie is John Wesley,ours is Paul. 
Baptists go straight to the New Testament for all 
they ought to belleve anddo. The Methodists go to 
their Book of Discipline. Every Baptist church is 
an independent body and every Baptist pastor is a 
bishop. The Methodist Episcepal Church is gov- 
erned by a system of conferences, bishops and rul- 
ing elders, Methodists work under the pressure of 
manifold machinery. Baptists work under an elas- 
tic voluntaryism, Our Methodist friends are the 
m dat proselytizing of any evangelical sect, and their 
whole machinery 1# adjusted to the one end of mak- 
ing Methodists, Baptists are by no means indiffer- 
ent to the growth of their own denomination, but 
they fee] bound to work for their own increase and 
forthe evangelizing of the nations in strict accord 
with the spirit and precepts of the New Testa- 
ment." 

As we understand it, the Methodists go to the 
New Testament just ax much as the Baptists do. 
Paul is as much their apostle as he is any body's 
else. Methodist Conferences are as much 
scriptural as Baptist Associations, It is only a 
question of more or less permissible machinery. 
Baptists do not teelone whit more bound to work 
in accord with the precepts of the New Testament 
than Methodists, As to what is “the most prosely- 
tizing of any sect,” that is an invidious question 
to answer. There is too much of it in all sects. 
If the Baptists can afford to cast the first stone, 
it is what no other sect can do, 


A Great Catholic “mission” or revival 
service has been held in Manchester, England. 
Perhaps the immense meetings of the American 
evangelists in London may have suggested a 
great rally in Manchester, a manufacturing 
town which has upward of 40,000 Catholics who 
hear mass regularly, and, perhaps 60,000 who 
seldom or never hear it. The purpose of the mis- 
sion was to reach those lukewarm or backslidden 
Catholics, and the preparations were ona grand 
scale. Most of the religious orders represented in 
England were invited to co-operate with the local 
clergy, and upwards of 130 priests took part in 
the “ mission.” Among them were Passionisty, 
Redemptorists, -Jesuits, Franciscans, Domin- 
icaps, and Oapuchinse. These, together with 
2 secular priests, numbered 65, besides the 68 
town clergy. The priests were all gathered at 
the Cathedral, where the bishop instructed them 
from his throne for the work in hand. Three 
distinct duties were pressed on them, the first 
beiug the necessity of a thoroughly Catholic edu- 


tendance at Mass; and the third, the reading 
spiritual literature. After these points of 
were given them the priests walked in proces- 
sion around the Cathedral while the Litany of 
the Saints was being sung, and were then ready 
for the “mission.” Among the most important 
things urged upon the people was the daily use 
of the rosary. Another point insisted on was 
that of spiritual reading. People were not, 
however, exhorted to get and study the Bible, 
but to read such spiritual books as the priests 
should supply by means of free church libraries, 
What results were obtained by this three weeks’ 
mission we have not learned. 


Tue Messrs, Eldredge & Brother, publishers 
of “‘ Chase’s Latin Grammar,” being profoundly 
convinced of the unscholarly charactr of our 
recent strictures on this grammar, have re- 
printed them, with their reply and an immense 
list of testimonials appended, and mailed a copy 
of this double broadside to the ‘ professor of 
Latin in every College, Academy, Normal] School, 
High School, and other educational institution” 
they know of in the United States and Can- 


ada, This “punishment is not greater than 
we can bear.” We should not object to 
an eternity of the same kind. As to 


the charge brought by these publishers that 
@ commercial interest in a rival publication 
lay at the bottom of our strictures, it isa comi- 
cal case of a man’s attacking his own shadow. 
The review will sustain itself, Our duty as 
journalistic critics ended with the publication, 
and we care only to add that we send these man- 
uals to competent scholars and teachers for re- 
view, and that the extraordinary pains required 
to obtain good and independent notices may 
be guessed from the four columns and a 
quarter of worthless commendations with which 
the publishers of this grammar have undertaken 
to overwhelm our responsible criticism. The 
Messrs. Eldredge & Co. print, in italics, the asser- 
tion that ‘no copy of this grammar was ever 
sent to Tue INDEPENDENT for review.” They call 
this a “‘remarkable fact,” and add that “it fol- 
lows logically” that our *‘ attack has been made 
from interested motives and by interested par- 
ties—the publishers of a rival book.” We often 
notice books that do not come from their pub- 
lishers—books new and old--and shall continue 
todo so. We buy them for the purpose, and 
have correspondents in different parts of the 
world who contribute notices to our columns, 
We entertain the opinion that journalistic orit- 
icism would be freer, more independent, and in 
all ways better, did the editors buy every book 
they reviewed, and refuse to receive a single one 
from the publishers, In this case, however, our 
review came in the ordinary way. The grammar 
was received and registered in our business of- 
fice from the Messrs, Eldredge & Co. ; and the 
following issue was acknowledged in our list of 
books for the week, and stands there registered 
in the printed files of Taz INDRPENDENT. 


Ir is hard to say which is the worst nuis- 
ance in the book business, the growing habit of 
publishing with no date on the title page, or 
that of floating books into notice with an im- 
mense broadside of recommendations, There is 
a tricky look to any titie page which comes 
before the public without the broad stamp 
of its natal year put honestly on its face. 
It is a vicious concealment, to which we 
find holiday books, and English reprints for 
Nunday-school use especially liable. The brief 
season for the firatto be sold in, and the fact 
that they must be short-lived at the longest, is 
some excuse for the holiday book-maker ; but 
what is to be said for the Sunday-school book- 
maker? As to the floating of books into notice 
on a broadside of commendatory letters, it calls 
for sharp abatement. We have observed this 
matter for some time, and have a collection 
of names, together with choice extracts 
from the books they have praised to the sky. 
Should it be necessary for us to publish them, 
they would be entertaining to the public, and in 
the same degree mortifying to their easy-going 
authors. We have one book in mind, devoted to 
the proposition that a well and wisely ordered 
life might be wholly exempt from death. Among 
the commendations of this extraordinary specu- 
lation we find the name of one Moderator of the 
Presbyterian General Assembly, and by his side 
that of one of our most distinguished college 
presidents. We do not for a moment 
intimate that these gentlemen knew what they 
were signing. But it is a singular state of 
affairs when such signatures can be obtained 
in the dark. It is no reply to say they mean 
nothing. To plain people they do still mean 
what they say and serve the purpose of swind- 
ling thousands of them. out of thew dollars. 
Besides they ought to mean just what is written 
plainly on their face. A letter of commenda- 
tiou is as important an element in the intellec- 
tual currency as a bank-note in finance, It ought 
to have just as much weight as belongs to the 
indorser’s- name, and would have it, did not 

this wretchedly unconecientious and desperately 

irresponsible way of signing for good-nature 
and not for truth destroy public confidence in 


Tne fall of Tamanieh ends, it is said, the 
campaign of General Graham on the east side 
of the Nile; but it does not rout pr destroy 
Osman Digma and his army, There is danger 
at any time that he may emerge from the bills, 
whither the English troops cannot follow him on 
account of the heat and the lack of good water, 
and begin a march of destruction toward the 
North. The situation is by no means reassur- 
ing. The English troops cannot adcpt the style 
of warfare which the Arabs can continue almost 
indefinitely, and since the latter have had a trial 
of skill and valor with the white soldiers 
they cannot be expected to put themselves 
in a position for another such test. They will 
probably, therefore,lead a bushwhacking warfare 
unless they join the main forceof rebels on the 
other side of the Nile. The position of General 
Gordon in Khartim is still isolated. Communi- 
cation with him is very uncertain, and grave 
rumors have been current as to his fate. He re- 
cently made a sally against the rebels, but was 
driven back to his stronghold. The English 
Government appears to be strangely indifferent 
to the safety of this brave general, Instead of 
sending tried troops to bis rescue, it has sent 500 
friendly Arabs. Does it mean to permit him to 
be sacrificed? Why is his life left at the mercy 
of the Arabs, who to-day may be friendly enough, 
but to-morrow may be deadly enemies? There 
may be good reasons for this supineness, but the 
general public are not in possession of them. 





‘Tue object of the caucus held last week by 

the Democrats of the House of Representatives 

was to apply the party screws to those Demo- 

crate who do not favor the Morrison tariff bill, 

and, if possible, whip them into line. The 

caucus resolved that ‘the bill should be taken 

up for consideration at the earliest practicable 

day, and a reasonable time allowed for debate 

thereon, and after such debate, that a bill be 

passed for the reduction of duties and war tariff 

taxes,” with the understanding that this resolu- 

tion “‘ shal] not be considered binding in controll- 

ing the individual action of Democrats except 

to the extent that each member may feel that he 

ought to be influenced by the expressed opinion 
of the majority of his asscciates.” This is as 

far as Mr. Morrison and his followers dared to 

goin the attempt to force Mr. Randall and his 
followers into a support of the bill; and this is 
simply marching the army up hill and then 
marching it down again. The truth is that, while 
a majority of the Democratic members of the 
House favor the bill, and will vote for it, there 
isavery considerable minority of Democrats 
who are opposed to it, and will vote against it. 
Such was the fact before the meeting of the 
caucus, and such remains the fact. The caucus 
has changed nothing, and certainly has not 
brought the Democratic members of the House 
any nearer unity on the subject, It is by no 
means certain that the bill can get through the 
House; and if it should, then it is very certain 
to be defeated in the Senate. What, then, is all 
this fuss about? ‘he answer is that the Demo- 
crats are trying to make a record as tariff re- 
formers on which to go before the peole in the 
coming Presidential campaign. Unfortunately 
for them, the record, so far as they have made 
one, or will make one, is likely to be very dam- 
aging to their prospects. The introduction of 
the Morrison billinto the House has called forth 
the most earnest protests from the various in- 
dustries of the country, and served only to em- 
phasize the fact that this great tariff question 
cannot be safely committed to Democratic 
handa. 


Con@kxessmMaN Hewitt, of this city, in his 
speech of last week on the bonded whisky 
bill, incidentally gave Mr. Morrison’s tari® bill 
several very sharp hits, and said that he was in 
favor of retaining the tax on tobacco and re- 
pealing the whisky tax altogether. One of his 
positions in regard to the whisky tax was that 
the Government has nothing to do with morality 
io levying taxes for revenue purposes, and hence 
that the question whether a repeal of the 
whisky tax would cheapen the article to the 
censuner, aud thereby increase the whisky 
drinking and the drunkenness of the land was 
not a matter to be considered when dealing 
with the subject. Temperance men and philan- 
thropists may talk about this question ; but it is 
out of place in Congress when exercising its tax- 
ing power. Mr. Hewitt, unfortunately fr his 
consistency, forgot his own position when he 
came to reason in regard to tobacco, He would 
continue the tax on tobacco because tobacco is 
aluxury, thereby conceding that in the levying of 
taxes it is proper to take into the account other 
considerations than those which relate merely to 
the matter of revenue. If it is proper to tax 
tobacco beceuse it is a luxury, and not a neces- 
sary of life, why is it not just as proper to tax 
whisky for the same reason? It is not true, by 
Mr. Hewitt’s own showing, and is not true as 
a matter of fact, that the only thing to be con- 

sidered in levying taxes is simply revenue. No 
Protectionist certainly will admit this proposi- 
tion, and no sound morality can accept it. The 
taxation of an article that is hartful to society, 
ad the means of diminishing its use and the 
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mate. Revenue is raised thereby, and at the 
same time other important purposes relating to 
the welfare of society are served. It is on this 
principle that we believe in continuing the 
whisky tax and also the tobacco tax as a perma- 
nent part of our revenue system. 





.... Our American theologians are wide awake. 
They are quick enough to edit that ‘Teaching 
of the Apostles,” discovered by Bryennios, and 
which we were so fortunate as to announce and 
to translate, in its more important portions, 
before even they had ceen it. Now we get firet 
The Andover Review, with the whole “Teaching” 
translated, and a long essay upon it. The trans- 
lation is made from the first copy of the Greek 
received in the country, that sent to the late 
Prof. Ezra Abbot. Then comes, scarcely a day 
behind, from another copy received several 
weeks later at the Union Theological Seminary, 
a volume deyoted to the new discovery, with 
translation and notes, by Professors R. D. Hitch- 
cock and Francis Brown. But the English 
echolars do not seem as yet to have heard of it. 
We find that only one London Baptist paper 
has a brief reference to it, giving credit to Tux 
INDEPENDENT for its information. Our British 
brethren seem te have been asleep. 


....The opposition pvess in Portugal, as was 
to be expected, does not like the Treaty with 
England as to the Congo territory. It is as- 
serted to be ruinous and humiliating, and Por- 
tugal is declared to have becn foolish indeed in 
putting itself into the lion’s jaws, by asking 
England’s acknowledgment of its sovereignty. 
Probably the Lisbon government would not 
have asked such recognition if it had not been 
afraid that France's clLims might somehow 
obtain precedence. We observe that some of 
the French papers demand a tripartite treaty, 
and that France shall be represented on the 
Congo Commission with Portugal and England. 
We trust no such demand will be made or ac- 
ceded to, France bas no valid claim to terri- 
tory on the Congo. 


...-The total sum realized from the sale of the 
late Henry ©. Murphy’s library at Brooklyn, 
would seem to indicate the soundness of the doc- 
trine laid down recently by a distinguished finan- 
cier that good books well bought are good prop- 
erty to invest in. The whole library numbered 
about 5,000 volumes and brought in the sale a 
little more than $51,000. The highest sum was 
reached on the “ Jesuit Relations,” a fine edition 
in forty-one volumes, for which #3,600 was paid. 
A second edition of Eliot’s Bible brought #950. 
A volume with rare autographs and engravings 
entitled ‘‘ The Centennial Book of the Signers of 
the Declaration of Independence’ brought $445, 
Another was sold for #360. Botta’s ‘ Nineve” 
brought for the five volumes $40 a volume. 


...-Our friends of The Interior and The Ad- 
vance are about equally good at assertions; but 
when one asserts that the early Courch was Con- 
gregational, and the other declares this an “ arro- 
gant and self-confident assumption,” beyond 
which no one can go, because even Episcopal 
scholars, like Canon Lightfoot and, ‘we beheve,” 
Canon Hatch, acknowledge that it was Presby- 
terian, we aro left ou the balance and do not 
know what to believe. Perhaps they will explain 
to us wiy they told their belief, and give us some 
quotations from the New Testament and from the 
“Teaching of the Apostles,” which now will be 
the prime authority, 


.... Thus far the chief interest in the discussion 
on the “Teaching of the Apostles” has gathered 
about its description of baptiem; but we are 
positive that it will before long appear that 
really the chief light it throws will be upon the 
doctrine of our Lord's Second Coming as held at 
the time it was written. The Lord should gather 
his Church from the four winds, in a resurrec- 
tion of the saints only; then should follow the 
basillia, the Kingdom, after which we may pre- 
sume—though it is not mentioned—would occur 
the final Judgment and the consummation of all 
things. 


... Senator Garland has introduced into the 
Senate, from the Judiciary Committee, a bili 
directing the bureau of statistics of the Treas- 
ury department to *‘ collect the statistics of and 
relating to marriage and divorce in the several 
states and territories, and in the District of 
Columbia.” It is understood that the House 
Committee is prepared to report the same bill 
and press action upon it. This puts us in a fair 
way to get at the information that is necessary 
to a good understanding of a great subject, and 
withont which discussion goes on in more or less 
uncertainty. 


gards the amalgamation of whites and blacks is 
still misunderstood in some quarters, “Here 
again we give our creed, short, simple, and, wé. 
trust, intelligible: We believe that unwedded 
alliances between those of different races, as be~ 
tween those of the same race, area sin; we be- 
lieve that lawful amalgamation is preferable to 
this sin ; we believe that it is beyond our sphere 
and beyond the proper ephere of law to interfere 





evils resulting from that use, is entirely legiti- 


with the private affairs of individuals, so far a6 


...-The position of Tux IxpErenpEnT as te 
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to encourage or to discourage any kind of law- 
ful wedlock. 


...-In view of our suggested tax on members 
of a ministerial conference who give an opinion 
on theological books which they have not read, 
The Examiner asks what tax we would put on 
editors who publish notices on books which 
neither they nor the reviewers of them have 
read. The answer is easy; discontinue their 
services, with this proviso, that a rotten joint 
need not all be eaten to detect its quality, and a 
book may be so bad that one need not read ten 
pages to test it sufficiently. 


..Petitions to Parliament for Sunday clos- 
ing ‘of liquor shops in England (there is such a 
law for Ireland, Scotland and Wales) received 
last year 1,800,000 signatures. Petitions are be- 
ing sent in this year, and President McCullagh, 
of the Wesleyan Conference, thinks the law must 
come soon, and that, though it may not be all 
that some want, it will bea great gain. He con- 
siders that the petitioners are assailing the sys- 
tem at its most vulnerable point. 


..The President has wisely relieved Mr, 
Sargent, our Minister at Berlin, from an un- 
comfortable, if not an embarrassing position, by 
appointing him to fill the vacancy created by 
the death of Mr. Hunt, our late Minister to Rus- 
sia. The Lasker business had complicated Mr. 
Sargent’s relations to Prince Bismarck; and 
his appointment to an equally desirable position 
is an expression of the President’s confidence in 
him and satisfaction with him. 


..Clergymen, physicians, and journalists 
were invited by Mr. Barnum on Monday to “* see 
the elephant.” Those who expected to see a 
pure albino, with white skin and pink eyes, were 
about as much disappointed as every child is 
when 1 first sees a lamb after reading about the 
world-renowned pet that Mary had. But it was 
a comfort for all to know that, ‘‘though the ele- 
phant is not wery white, it is wery, wery 
sacred,” 


.-. The Mormon Legislature of Utah has 
sent to Congress a defiant and insulting protest 
against intermeddling with Utah affairs by Con- 
gress, as well asa bitter attack upon the Gov- 
ernment officers in that territory. The proper 
answer to this protest is to abolish the territorial 
government of Utah altogether, and govern the 
territory by a commission until the last vestige 
of Mormon polygamy is swept away. 


.-The Democratic Party is in a great quan- 
dary on the tariff question, The reason is that, 
unlike the Republican Party, it has no well-defined 
policy on this subject, which it honestly believes, 
and on which, being sincere, it is willing to stake 
its political fortunes. Its whole history is that of 
double dealing and mere make-shifts on this sub- 
ject. Such a party cannot be wisely trusted, no 
matter what ii professes, 


.-The pension bill, which has already been 
passed by the House of Representatives, and is 
hence pending before the Senate, proposes to 
give pensions to all the surviving soldiers of the 
Mexican War, whether disabled or not, many of 
whom fought against the Union in the War of 
the Rebellion. Why not, also, according to the 
theorv of this Lill, give pensions to all the sur- 
viving soldiers that fought for the Union in the 
late War? 


.-The report of the Method ist Freedmen’s 
Aid Society says the history of the Negro in 
America embraces three epochs: 1. Foreign and 
domestic slave trade; 2, Emancipation; 8. 
Preparation for Christian citizenship. To this 
we would add another point for the future: 4. 
The destruction of the Caste spirit. This victory 
is far off, we fear ; but it must come. 


- Democratic foolhardiness and Democratic 
incapacity are the two conspicuous revelations 
made by the present House of Representatives, 
eepecially in regard to tariff legislation. It is 
really a misfortune to the prospects of the party 
that it has a majority in the House, and 1s there- 
fore responsible for what is done or omitted. 


- Another enthusiastic public meeting was 
last week held in this city to help forward the 
reform movement in the city gcvernment which 
is being carried on in the legislature at Albany. 
The people are thoroughly in earnest, and mean, 
if possible, to emancipate the city from the con- 
trol of , olitical bosses. 


--There is old suthority in favor of con- 
demning what you have never read. The Rev. 
Homer Wilbur, A. M., once described “a print 
called the Liberator, whose heresies I take every 
Proper opportunity of combating, and of which, 
I thank God, I have never read a single line.” 


:++-The gradual decrease of gold in the Treas- 
ury Of the United States,.and the gradual in- 
crease of silver, show what the country is com- 
ing to if the silver experiment be continued long 


nough. The result at last will be mono-metal- 


.n the basis of a depreciated silver dollar. 


~nos of the name of a witness in the 
Aivorce case, one Harry Louis 

“+ veminded of Mr. Blaine’s 

~he gave ber son 





the aristocratic name of V. de C, Perkins, the 
initials standing for Valet de Chambre ! 

...-The French Government announces that 
if the Hovas do not accept its terms, which the 
cable does not clearly indicate, it will enforce 
its rights in Madagascar. That will be very 
difficult ; for it has no rights in Madagascar, un- 
less piracy confers rights. 


--The American Peace Society has secured 
the Rev. R. B. Howard as its secretary. Itisa 
worthy field that will be well filled, Mr. Howard 
is known for his success in the pastorate and 
for his former editorial connection with The Ad- 
vance, 

.-We do not worship Colonel Ingersoll, nev- 
ertheless we would hardly approve the language 
of a Western religious paper which describes 


him as “the great ‘round, fat, oily man’ of 
Satan.” 


. -1t was stated in a late public meeting in 
Calcutta that the Brahmos have universally dis- 
carded the use of tobacco. Why they are better 
than Christians! 


TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


Snbscribers will do usa favor if they 
will consult the date on the yellow address 
label on their paper and kindly renew two 
or three weeks previous to the date there 
recorded, thus avoiding the loss of any con- 
secutive numbers of the paper. Every 
number of Tne INDEPENDENT contains so 
much that is valuable and of the greatest 
importance to people who read and think, 
that no subscriber should neglect this cau- 
tion. If, however, it is not convenient, in 
some special cases, for a subscriber to re- 
new exactly at the expiration of his sub- 
scription, we will, if requested, take pleas- 
ure in continuing his paper. It always 
gives us great pleasure to receive the name 
of a new subscriber with the renewal of an 
old one; and our hearty thanks are due to 
hosts of our old subscribers who have sent 
us a new subscriber with their own re- 
newal. 

We continue to offer the following very 
liberal 


TErMs. 
One year, postage free............006 oeeee3 00 
Sizmonth. “* ‘...... did gees tastavsgn 1 50 
‘Ln iii PoE) SEROTEC EDET 1 00 
‘Tete Photathis 6 * ,,,. cccsecccece cosesedée 15 
One subscription two years: cccseccocrce 8 OO 
Two subscriptions, one year each eevee 5 00 


One subscription five years............. 10 00 
Five subscriptions, in one remittance. 10 00 


Our object in offering Taz [npEPeNDENT 
in Clubs of five at $2 each. is to place the 
paper in five families, each one paying $2 
only. 

Subscriptions will not be received from 
subscription agents upon club terms, but 
special rates will be furnished them upon 
application. 


Subscribers are requested to make 
their own remittances to us, instead of 
having a Postmaster or Newsdealer do it for 
them. Very often vexatious delays occur, 
the subscriber's paper is stopped and letters 
of inquiry are written, allof which might be 
avoided if the subscriber transacted hisown 
business. 





READING NOTICES. 


SooTHING AND HEALING, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case. 
No remedy known Te Coe’s Cough 


Balsam or Co ds, Croup, and 
Consumption. It wl old and tried 1 friend 
and always proves true. 
_--—----— ————- -----—- 
A STRANGE COPYRIGHT. 
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, INSURANCE. 

InsvRance is a kood thing whether applied to life or 
property. Nolesss blessing is anything that insures 
good health. Kidney-Wort does this, Itis Nature's 
great remedy. It is a mild but efficient cathartic, and, 
acting at the same time on the Liver. Kidneys and 
Bowels, it religves all these organs and enables them 
to perform their duties perfectly. It has wonderful 
power. See advt.—Adot. 





RIDLEY’S DRY GOODs8, 


‘Tux retail dry goods trade, with some of our leading 
firms, is now good, promising to be the remainder of 
the season, quite up to the average. Grand Street, as 
usual, is crowded with buyers, looking much more 
like business than at any time before this year. The 
House of EB, Ridley & Sons is pushing along as usual, 
with its immense stock, complete in every department. 
One would think that a whole city could there be 
supplied with every Spring novelty in the way of 
fancy goods, and also with ataple goods to supply the 
more substantial wants of every household. The im- 
mense warehouse is itself a sight which attracts thous- 
ands, It covers some dozen or fifteen lots of ground, 

and every foot of it, from b t to the top t 
stery, is packed full of goods. This highly respecta- 
ble firm is patronized extensively by all classes, and 
its patronage from distant places in every section 
of the country, is steadily increasing. A large force is 
now constantly employed in attending to its mail 
orders. This department alone is doing more busi- 
ness than the total trade of many thriving dry goods 
firms. They give it the best attention, with ableand 
proper supervision, and with the best results, Satis- 
faction is guaranteed in everv case, and all goods are 
warranted to be exactly as represented. A personal 
inspection of this stock is invited so far as it is posnl- 
ble to do 80; but those of our readers in distant places, 
who want goods and are unable to visit the city, 
should address E. Ridley & Sons, who will attend 
promptly to every order. 

tate Seve ee 
THE HOOKER NURSERIES, 

‘Tue Hooker Nurseries were established at Roches- 
ter, New York, in 185, by the late H. E. Hooker, 
who died in April, 1883. He was a reliable busi- 
ness man, and was well known, in his special line 
of business, as one of the best informed horticulturists 
and most skiliful cultivatorsin the country. His suc. 
cessors, under the incorporated name of “H. E, 
Hooker Company," are successfully conducting the 
same business, with increased facilities and with the 
same thoroughly t cained and efficient corps of men in 
every department, It is the aim of this company to 
secure and retain public confidence by adbering 
strictly to the rules adopted by their predecessor, 
The Rose department will be made a specialty, 
and the very best attention will be given to it. 
Grape-vines, also, in all the standard and new 
est tested varieties, may here be obtained. All 
varieties of Fruit and ornamental trees, shrubs, 
vines, etc.,, are grow: in these nurseries, now com- 
prising over two hundred acres of land under special 
cultivation. Thosein want of nursery stock $f any 
kind should address this reliable firm, from whom 
catalogues, with price lists, etc., will be sent fres on ap- 
plication. 
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GOOD FERTILIZERS. 

Nora day should now pass with farmers without 
special thought and attention to the matter of fertil- 
izers, Every crop must have help of the right sort, to 
stimulate its full growth and production, Wo 
intelligent man will, at the present day, expect 
good returns for all his hard work without a liberal 
use of manure of some sort. It pays to have an 
abundance of it, and of the right kind. Our agricul. 
tural department will show what kinds are 
pow on the market, We invite special attention to the 
advertisement of George B, Forrester in this issue, 
who offers for sale a good top-dressing for lawns, also 
fertilizers for different crops, including those of the 
flower and vegetable garden, Full particulars in rela- 
tion to this important matter will be promptly fur- 
nished, free, to all applicants. Letters should be ad- 
dressed to George B, Forrester, 169 Front Street, New 
York, 
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Harpy Trees, Shrubs and Vines of all desirable 
varieties and of every size and shape. Fruit and 
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xecuted by Mesers. Soyard & 
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advertisement will be found upon page 29, 
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CLEOPATRA’S NEEDLE. 
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2 You will be Happy. Make your old things 
look Mke new by using the Diamond Dyes, and you 
will be happy. Any of the fesbionable colors for ido, 
atthe druggist’s. Wells, Richardson & Co.,Burlington, 
Vt.—Adot, 
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BUSINESS NOTICES. 


MADISON SQUARE GARDEN. 
Every afternoon at2. Evening at 8 o'clock. 
King Theebau’s Royal White Sacred Elephant. 


P. T’ BARNUM’S 
Greatest Show on h United with the Great 
Geena, revival as ” ig the Cirous, Liv ye a oil 

Sveti e sae 
half roth f ature. ae si. 
A Great Mora! and Instractive Exhibition. 















Manufactured by the 
WILLIAMSON 


Art Pletal Works, 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 












The Leading Evening Paper of Baltimore, Md, 


Circulation far larger than that of any 
paper in the city, with a single exception. 


b 1 the N, ¥. Asso spatches, 
tui’ int rn ana Garunmercia Marker Reports and 
makes a 6 al feature of 


matters. 


is printed on a Hoe Perivoting Press, which 
grb "papers & at the rate ay 24,000 complete and 
ar. 

Tinos bot dopeps upon etrect sales, but bes « for. 
oughly organi eyetens embracing sbout forty 
carriers ea ite ope control, who deliver the paper 
regularly to #u 

tes an a certiticates of circulation fur- 
niein sey app! jeation, Address, 


“THE DAY.” Baltimore, Md. 


- AGRICULTURAL, 











Farmers Can Raise 
BETTER CROPS 


WITH 


Porrester’s Complete Manures 


THAN WITH THE 
BEST STABLE MANURE, 


IF YOU WANT THE BEST 


Farm and Garden Crops, 
POTATOS THAT ARE MEALY, 


AND 


All Produce of the Best Kind, 


USE FORRESTER’S 


Complete Manures, 


WHICH ARE FREE FROM ODOR, 
AND THE 


Pant Foop Reavy for the Crop. 
I will be pleased to mail my Circular, 


GEORGE B. FORRESTER, 
169 ‘Front Street, New York. 





THE OLD 


R. B. Parsons & Co. 
Nurseries, Flushing. 
Trees and Shrubs, 
sue eure a 

‘WHITMAN'S 


MAGIC FEED MILL 
















tters, 
WHITMAN AGRICULTURAL CO., ST. LOUIS, MO, 









ete salso lls, Cultivate 
for growing and how to get our Seeds. 


Seed ‘Gaia, | 


ESTABLISHED '645. 


Our Annual Cainlogs 


Si neey compaae, 
Nos. 8124814 N. 4th 8t., st. 


Louis, MO. 
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COSTUME DEPARTMENT. 


We have now in stock our Spring Selection of 
Paris Novelties in Suits, Costumes, Evening 
Toilets, Wraps, Mantles, etc. Also, those of our 
own manufacture. 


Picadas KH 4° th él. 
y y) 


Soenold, 
2) > oO 
(Constable Ks ie 


Choice Spring Styles now open in Woolen 
Dress Goods, Zephyr Ginghams, Ottomans, 
Sicilliennes, Paris Organdies, and Jaconets, 
Batistes, Printed Linen Lawns, etc. 


Proodovay KR { oth st. 


NEW YORK. 
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TAXATION OF PERSONAL PROP- 
ERT 


Tne laws of this state provide that all 
taxable personal property, estimated at its 
full value, shall, after deducting the just 
debts owing by the owner of such property, 
be placed on the assessment roll for taxa- 
tion. Personal property is, by the same 
laws, defined to mean ‘‘all household fur- 
niture, moneys, goods, chattels, debts due 
from solvent debtors, whether on account, 
contract, note, bond or mortgage; public 
stocks, stocks in moneyed corporations, and 
also such portion of the capital of incor- 
porated companies, liable to taxation on 
their capital, as shall not be invested in 
real estute. The same laws contain a series 
of exemptions from taxation that apply 
alike to both real and persunal property. 

It is reported that a bill has passed to its 
third reading in the Senate of this state, 
which proposes that all taxable personal 
property shall be taxed up to its full value, 
without allowing the taxpayer to make any 
deduction from this value on the score of 
debts due from him to other parties. The 
law is certainly bad enough as it is; but, 
as thus changed, it would work a most 
monstrous injustice, as any one can ste 
with half an eye. 

Here is a merchant, for example, who 
has a hundred thousand dollars worth of 
goods in his store. These goods are per- 
sonal property within the definition of the 
law. The merchant, in the purchase of 
these goods, paid down twenty-tive thous- 
and dollars in cash, and gave his notes for 
the remaining seventy-five thousand dol. 
lars, which notes are held by the party of 
whom the goods were bought, and are in. 
cluded among his assets as s0 much per- 
sonal property. This merchant, according 
to the proposed change of the law, would 
be required to pay a tax on the whole 
amount of his goods, when ‘seventy-five 
thousand dollars of this amount represented 
so much indebtedness on his part to the 
seller of the goods. This ‘seller, holding 
the notes of the purchaser for the same 
amount, would also be required to pay a 
tax on these notes, and ween the two a 
tax would be paid on/ one hundred and 

Bfiy thousand dollars, Every contract of 





sale into which the element of credit entered 
at all, making one party a creditor and 
another party a debtor, would, in respect to 
the personal property connected with the 
transaction, involve the beautiful theory of 
double taxation. And since transactions of 
this character amount to hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars every year, we should have 
in this state a huge and ruinous system of 
double taxation, if such a law were enacted 
and then enforced according to its letter. 

We might easily give fifty illustrations, 
in respect to each one of which the same 
result would ensue. One illustration is 
quite enough to show the principle of such 
alaw. We are not admirers of the tax sys- 
tem of this state; but if the system were 
modified, as proposed by the bill in ques- 
tion, this would be going from bad to worse 
with a vengeance. Every man of common 
sense sees at once that, if personal property 
is to be taxed at all, the bona fide debts of 
the owner of such property should be de- 
ducted from its assessed valuation. His 
personal property, in an equitable estimate 
of its aggregate amount, is, for the purpose 
of taxation, the surplus of such property 
over and above the debts he owes. This is 
the rule hitherto adopted, and it is obvi- 
ously just. To repeal the rule would be to 
perpetrate an outrageous injustice, and 
strike a fatal blow at the interests of busi- 
ness. No legislature, fit to be outside of a 
lunatic asylum, will enact such an enor- 
mity. 

ee ee nT ee 

MR. VANDERBILT'S WEALTH. 

CVERYBODY understands that Mr. William 
H. Vanderbilt is, beyond all question, the 
richest man in this country; and some speak 
of him as the richest man in the world. 
The actual amount of his wealth is usually 
spoken of as a matter of speculative conjec- 
ture, without precise data to confirm the 
conjecture. The St. Louis Railway Regis. 
ter, however, quotes the New York Jour- 
nal as making the following statement, 
which we reproduce as follows: 


‘*A few days ago Mr, Vanderbilt sent some 
papers to a gentleman with whom he had busi- 
ness relations. On looking them over, the re- 
cipient was astonished to find the rough draft 
of a memorandum in the czar’s peculiar hand- 
writing. It was dated January 15th, 1884, and 
was evidently his last balance sheet, which by 
oversight had been folded inside another paper. 
Of course the secret could not be kept, and the 
figures reached the Journal, An error or two 
may have crept in on their travels; but in sub- 
stance they tell the following : 

“Mr. Vanderbilt has registered in his name 
and in coupon bonds $54,000,000 in 4 per cents, 
maturing in 1907. He has lately added to these 
$4,000,000 in 33¢ per cents, and yet retains a 
trifle over $1,000,000 in 6 per cents. The 4 per 
cents are worth 124, and the market value of his 
Governments to-day is $70,580,000. 

‘But the bulk of the wealth of the king of 
millionaires is invested in railroad securities. 
He holds 240,000 shares of Michigan Central 
stock, 300,000 shares of Northwestern, including 
80,000 of the preferred stock and a block of 
Omaha, 200,000 shares of Lake Shore and 120,- 
000 shares of New York Central. Besides this 
are smaller amounts in a score of other stocks, 
among which are Rock Island, of which he had 
29,000 shares, and Lackawanna, where the total 
was 20,000, Of the others he had in all 21,840, 
a grand total of 930,840 shares of stocks, 

* Of various railroad bonds there was an ag- 
gregate of $22,120,000, and of state and city 
bonds $3,200,000. In miscellaneous securities, 
manufacturing stocks and mortgages the sum 
ot about $2,000,000 was shown to be invested. 

‘Reckoning at yesterday's prices the value of 
Mr. Vanderbilt's railroad stocks is $98,750,000 ; 
of his Governments, $70,580,000 ; of his railroad 
bonds, $26,857,420; of his other securities a 
trifle over $5,000,000. The aggregate is $201,- 
$82,413. 

“The czar puts down an item as ‘real estate, 
etc., $3,000,000." In this is included his splen- 
did Fifth Avenue mansion, which, with its fur- 
nilure and contents, cost nearly or quite §3,- 
000,000. His magnificent art gallery, with its 
gems from the best modern masters, represents 
almost $1,000,000, the estimate being that of*a 
local connoisseur whois familiar with the gallery. 
His stables on Fifty-firat Street, occupying one 
of the most desirable building sites ih the city, 
represent $200,000, while the equine. beauties 
there luxuriously lodged would not be disposed 


of for as much more. Maud 8. would bring. 


$75,000 at a forced sale, and her owner would 
not dispose of her for any price. Early Roseand 
Aldine are also held above price. 

“The czar can takelife comparatively easy on 
an ipcome of twelve millions a year, and watch 
his wealth pile up without any effort of his, 
From his Goyernments he draws $2,372,000 9 





year; from his railroad stocks and bonds, $7,- 
$94,320; from his miscellaneous securities, 
$575,695, or $10,342,015 from his investments 
alone. Thus every day they earn for him $28,- 
$34.25. Every hour sees him $1,180.59 richer, 
and every minute means $19.67 added to his 
hoard. Besides this, he calculates to make 
$2,000,000 every year by fortunate sales. His 
reinvestments last year, he calculates, did this.” 

It is difficult to compute the power of a 
man who has at his command such an im- 
mense capital. Should it occur to Mr. 
Vanderbilt to establish in this country a 
university, to be called ‘‘the Vanderbilt 
University,” on a scale so broad. and mag- 
nificent as to be fully equal to the very 
best university in Europe, at a cost, in- 
cluding endowments and scholarships, of 
some twenty-five or thirty millions, or even 
forty millions of dollars, and should he 
then actually devote to this purpose a suffi- 
cient amount of his vast wealth to accom- 
plish it, what a stupendous beneficence he 
would confer upon this country, and what 
an imperishable monument he would build 
to his name. We sometimes wonder that 
gentlemen who rank with the Vanderbilts, 
the Stewarts, and the Astors do not catch 
the inspiration of so great an idea and act 
upon it. 

— — 


NEW YORK CITY STATE BANKS. 


WE print elsewhere the quarterly reports 
of a number of the State Banks doing busi- 
ness in this city, and call the particular 
attention of those of our readers who are 
interested in financial matters to them. 
They are, without question, among the, best 
and most safely managed financial institu- 
tions in the country. 

BANK OF NORTH AMERICA, 


BIND. Lo cei i cds ceccscescsecece $5,969, 244 
Capital stock.......sccccccccsccoece 700,000 
Undivided profits..........++. ese 253,759 
THE BANK OF AMERICA, 
RESOUFOES.... 2c ccccccccccscccccecs $14,840,633 
NN BOE an. cesitvtebnncsdsvaes ,000, 06 
Undivided Profits........  .ssesseee 1,686,879 
THE MANHATTAN COMPANY. 
DORN . . oc ceccccevevccevevcseses $12,742,965 
Copttad tcl... cscccccescsie dececee 2,050, 
Undivided profits. ..............06. + 1,062,247 
ST. NICHOLAS BANK. 
Ns cio ccdectccsceerseeeses $5,091,419 
Capital stock.......... re 500,000 
ccc crxsaccenqees dneeombite 200,000 
Undivided profits................66- 170,585 
MURRAY HILL BANK, 
Resources ........... ich ootdudiese - $1,556,186 
Cambie GbOGK. «0:2 ocns0ccccndscenedos 100,000 
Et cndaensackenet eranctecsans 100,000 
Undivided profits.............+.5+- 52,626 
BANK OF THE METROPOLIN, 
ES pad. coa-0t0ckneneesins see. 4,798,416 
PER Ns dedkss ccSeccteens $00,000 
iret cnuyadieseenatoboudes 100,000 
Undivided profite...............006 106,090 
NORTH RIVER BANK. 
RORUTOE occ cceivbeverivesseveaies $2,279,130 
NONE. a castennueds onto dienes 240,000 
DE totiéet webu enedvceesad e 54,931 
Undivided profits............ssses+0s 20,246 
MOUNT MOBRIS BANK. 
IE «555 5 thine tans biwedb wade de $1,239,769 
Capital stock. .......c.ccsccccccccens 100,000 
Ss ccaniaksenncusnnyecentid ° 35,000 
Undivided profits............ ogeeses 7,979 





MONETARY AFFAIRS&. 


Movey continues to be as abundant and 
as cheap as it has been since the commence- 
ment of the year, notwithstanding the re- 
cent large gold exports to Europe; and itis 
generally believed that the market will ex- 
perience no lack of funds for some time to 
come. It was expected that the April set- 
tlements would cause an advance in rates, 
but thus far the market has failed to show 
a single indication of a change from the ex- 
ishing condition. The enormous influx of 
specie during the two years following the 
resumption of specie payments, and the 
large production of gold and silver of late 
years have produced an inflation which now 
shows its effect upon the loan market. 
Borrowers with acceptable security have no 
difficulty in obtaining all the accommoda- 
tion their needs require at very low rates. 
For the week the prevailing rates to bor- 
rowers on call were 14 and 2 per cent. on 
pledge of stock collateral, and 1 and 2 per 


cent. on Government bonds. Time loans. 


were quoted at 8}@4 per cent. on stocks, 
and prime mercantile discounts at 4@5 per 
cent. for double names, and 5@5}4 percent. 
for single names. The imterior movement 
of currency was again largely against this 
center. The specie imports amounted to 
$222,285, and the specie exports to $2,678, - 
874.51, mostly gold. Of this, however, 
$312,000 should have been credited to the 
previous week. 

Srook Marxet.—The stock market was 


exceedingly dull throughout the week, and 





presents the same lack of interesting feat- 
ures that has characterized it for some 
time past. The feeling has been, in the 
main, bearish and prices strongly inclined 
downward. The recent cut in the rates of 
freight by the trunk lines, whereby wheat 
can be brought from Chicago to New York 
at fifteen cents per one hundred pounds, is 
held to be an incentive to an increase in 
business, though the reduction does not 
seem to have perceptibly hastened wheat 
to the seaboard, but seriously reduces the 
amount of earnings, which was used with 
telling effect by the bears in their onslaught. 
The feeling that a change in the aspect of 
affairs is near at hand seems to gain con- 
verts, and an upward tendency in values is 
considered among the probabilities of the 
near future. 

U. 8. Bonps.—The Government bond 
market was quict but strong for the long 
date issues, which were sought after by 
an investment demand. The 4s and 44s 
advanced each 4, and 3s declined}. The 


closing quotations were as follows: 

Bid, Asked Bid, Asked 
4348, 1891, reg....113%¢ 114 (Currency 6s, "06.120 
4398, 1891, coup...11 ii4 |Currency 66, °96.131 
48, 1902 38% 14 (0 


yp FOB. oc cee 3 urren > 
1907, coup....124% 126 iGurrency 6a. 6. 136 36 


Three percents.10% — | Urremcy 6a. "90.1885 

Raitroap Bonps.—The special feature 
of the railroad bond market was New York, 
West Shore, and Buffalo 5s, which were 
active and weak. The range of fluctuations 
was 24 per cent. The opening was firm at 
564@#, from which there was a decline to 
54§, and cloged at 55. Aside from this, the 
volume of business was only moderate, and 
the market was steady to strong. Texas 
and Pacitic Land Grant Incomes advanced 
14 per cent. to 54; Central Iowa (Eastern 
Div.) Firsts 3, to 844; and Metropolitan 
Seconds }, to 994. Erie Second, Consols de- 
clined #, to 883@89. 

Bank StaTEMENT.—The weekly statement 
of the Associated Banks issued from the 
Clearing-house on Saturday last was techni- 
eally an unfavorable exhibit. The changes 
in the averages show a contraction in loans 
of $1,312,000; a loss in specie of $426,400, 
and in legal tenders of $1,186,000; a de- 
crease in deposits of $2,990,900, and an ex- 
pansion in circulation of $68,200. The 
movement for the week results in a loss of 
surplus reserve of $864,675, but the banks 
still hold $7,724,450 in excess of the legal 
requirements. The banks lost $784,000 
through the interior movement, $1,500,000 
through the operations of the Sub-Treasury, 
and $2,000,000 through the exports of gold. 
They were drawn upon for $2,980, by 
importers to pay into the Oustom-house for 
duties. 

Banx Strooxs.—The following shows the 
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closing quotations for bank shares : 
Bid. Asked, Btl. Asked, 

America,........ Ww — = 
EX.. 18336 — aa 
atop’ f peeves _ 3t 
fesiee rT = 
Qomumerce. .....- 3g 157 ~ 
( Exchange. 160 — 157 
hemical,.... ..-3, ~ = 
tral Nat'l... - -~ 
Continental ...... 23 0CU pad 
eT _ o 
= 108 
- 1% 
= RY] 








_ 
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Forrign Exonanaz.—The Foreign Ex- 
change market was dull and heavy for short 
bills, with very little inquiry and a continued 
smallsupply. The nominal asking quota- 
tions for Sterling are $4.88 for 60-dey bills 
and $4.90} for demand. Actual business 
was done at concessions of $c.@lic. from 
the posted figures. Im Continental Ex- 
change Francs remain at 5.174@5.16} for 
60-day bills and 5.15@5.14% for checks, and 
Reichmarks at 954@95} for long and 954@ 

for short sight. 

IVIDEND.—The Lake Shore and Michi- 
gan Southern Railway Company has de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of two per 
cent., payable May 1st. 


BROWN BROTHERS &C0,, 


59 WALL 8ST., NEW YORK, 


Bilis of Exchange on Creat Britain, 
ireland, and France. . 


OOMMERCIAL and T CREDITS. 





53 BROADWAY, NEW YORE. 


Commission Merchants, Brokers: © 
GRAIN AND, PROVISOUR I CAGE As ~ 
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To meet the wants of investors, 


we are giving particular atten- 


tion to the careful selection of 
desirable bonds, that can be 
properly recommended. To make 
such selections for themselves, 
out of the mass of securities 
offered for sale, is to most persons 
not engaged in the business a 
confusing and often a discourag- 
ing task. It is our aim to simplify 
this undertaking for. investors, 
and aid their personal judgment 
by offering, from time to time, 
such bonds as seem to us best 
calculatéd to meet their require- 
ments, with information and par- 
ticulars which they might not be 
able to readily obtain for them- 
selves. 


We are prepared, at any time, 
upon request to do so, to forward 
lists, descriptions and prices of 
the most approved securities to 
be found in the market. 


FISK & HATCH, 
5 Nassau 8t,, New York, 










ORTGAGES |" 


the Kansas-Missourl 
Loan & Trust Co. 
WYANDOTTE, KANSAS, 


= caan CAPITAL, $75,000." 
oy hee most desira le chy ime 


faction. 
wttho 


on hand. 
e refer to any of 
the following: North. 


as ve 
ape 


’ 


C 3 
; J. A. 5. 
aneas, Lawrence, Kan. 


"UE H. senviaald. Pres't. R. M, Sherman, Seo 


vein LOAN and TRUST COMPANY, 


GRAND FORKS, DAKOTA. 
Negotiators of Red River Valley FARM 
LOANS Bearing 8 to 9 per cent. 
Interest net, 
Correspondence Solicited. 
REFERENCES: 
ferment National Bank, Brattleboro, Vermont, 


y 
P 
Windham Co. Savings Bonk, ornane. re 
Vermont Lif - 
Roberts & Roberte, Astorney ; Burigeton, ° 











Hon. J. ngs, Wailsfiel’ “ 
AF Waitcomb, ea. a Mass. 
OD: 


PER. t CENT, INTEREST 


8 10. UREEY > oan for x — 
URNER & t & HANTINGS, NGM, Minneapolis. 0. Minn. 


£ Goop MORTGAGE 


comfortable solid 
my Si exgerignos and can gtvo references al over 
. m u ‘ 
br dat iit from 300 upwards 


ructi 
8 per cent, Satisfaction willbe given, 
JOHN D. KNOX & CO., 
— Bankers and Loan Agents. Topeka, Kansas, 


LINCOLN SAFE DEPOSIT CO. 
STORAGE WAREHOUSE, 


NOS. 32 TO 38 EAST 42D a, 





meraoron oF BULLDENOR FIRR COMMISSIONERS AND 
THOS. L. JAMEA, President. 
IOWA FARM LOANS. 
z cans. net annual interest, payable in New 
CITY BANK, Forest City, Iowa. 














AFE INVES E NNUAL INTE STMENTS! 
iortannen “For particglars —— 


snaue rai CONE. 












‘ATE. LOA 
in first mortgage 

notes D p idly wi 
city of Min : net a 
geanjanmast Intoreet expene 0 Neronr dine 
y Cc se to our clien 

jane en OD application etter or in person at 
either office. Best city AL... given. 

Smount of per cons, notes u on hand. 
ELEOoTUSs 2 D. Cong, 
Union Nat. mek net ng, No. pat a 2, 

°0 





ae 


-FIRST MORTCACE = 


FARM LOANS! 


Personal cognates ntance 2 with lande values. 
1,200 loans to foreclose BS 
River Valley wa ms and have ane losta ae a Ned of 
principal or interes many made here. Intereat 
collected and sent to you. Tee of cost, each year. Loans 
and pay nearly three 
times as much, I am 

nown an y leading business men and 
clergymen, East East and "Weat—men for whom I have been 
makiog' these investments for eizbt years past. 


REFERENCES: 


Rev. Wo. L. Gaae, D. D., Hartford, C 
M. 5, Gazzs. Pa.D., LL. dD, President \ College, 


runsw ok, NJ. 
Rav. ws A. Patten, Kingston, N. H. 


Dr. Jno. K. BUCKLYN, M nis Bridge 
Importers’ and Trade ational ide, 0 New York. 
First National Bank, St. = Minn, 

The Congregationalist, Bosto! 


ll are pleased with my investments, Circu-. 

r, with full information, references, letters from old 

customers, and a New | Map of I f Dakota, sent tree 
8 


on application. Mention paper. Address, 


E.P.GATES titinronicontcs 
THE WESTERN 


FARM MORTGAGE CO. 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS. 


First Mort e F an Prompt pay- 
mentein AY fx a ange Interest @ tes from de- 
posits. Satisfaction Guarantee warge Exe 


Send for circular, refer- 


+4 ence. © Losses. 
F. neces and sample fe corms, 





ge Y mg pe yf Ow Best, ik. g Partie Sec, 
arn u r, lle reas, 
XY. ‘Omtios, lei Bron way. ©. ©. Hine & Son, te. 





QUAPTEREN PR Q22 OE TO AAIGATS 
RESOUROES, 


day of March, 1884 

Loans and fooumnte, 98 oa pee schedule........87,868,886 02 
Due frag eres the bead, in- 

cluded in loans ty discoun’ anne 
Due from omens state na- 

tional as per schedule,,............+ 401,615 62 
Banki and gr an per 

sched — Rela See $279,750 66 
Other as per schedule, 





Total, seepeeerseese seeee eee 12,742,965 88 
‘TIES. 
So rovcevocersos $2,050,000 00 


Cuavid saan! tain. = TABILI1 


hr eres, 
Interest, ai: 
~ —— 1,062,246 88 


Due depositors iSclvock.. ws—VIZ, : 
Depos hjeot eee +» of5,266,004 1 
Cohited chests.” sas 919,970 " 





———— 6,186,064 89 
Due trust companies, state ont national 
banks, as per schedule..,....%...........00+ 
Due treasurer of the State of New York... 
Amount due not included under either of 
ee: above heads, viz. 
les‘ checks outstanding, given for 


unpaid iy Sm 


8,364,480 20 
18,236 78 


49,726 17 
12,210 56 


(ES OLE DOI 12,7: 743,! 965 38 
ATY. OF New ‘Yor«, County or New York, 438.; 
WITT C. HAYS, President and J. THEO, BALDWIN, 

NH AN COM 





transaction of any 
1884, to the best of hi 


Severall 


su seriped ant ave worn 
ents, the 4 





Quarcerny, .Y REPORT OF THE 0 
ORTH AEA. o on tne morning 4 Rit 
urday, the 22d day of ch. 


Loans and dpvoents as 
Due from dire 


1,885 96 


rom at ho ag state 
and national banks, as per sched- 0,000 98 
Due trom ‘private bankers and 
rokers, as per schedule. bs oat? 10 fe 0 oo 
Banking-house and lot, as he ) 


Stocks and bonds, mayer « ech Bedale 






sie'sas 58 
— 
sececesees 509,129 00 
ils +7) checks 
day's changes. § h sstpes 18 


5,742 138 
7,456 90 
946 


1,687,146 31 

8,408 15 
95,969,243 72 
$700,000 00 





LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in in cash 
Undivi vided prt pr wens me vis 3 





posite subject to i chee ck. , it 2,170, 9665 
nd certificates 2, 
Certified checks... on 492,075 06—3,725,066 85 
Due trust. com anies, ‘state yg 

national ban as per sched. 


ae are Cale “aad "brok. 
schedule 


rare eae 
WILL wre a OW. 
BEIDGE en BA NO R wo. 4 Wall 


oer 
Berea poate saith that the f wees 
report tworn et the Soheka Soobepees ing So busts, is, 
n all respects, a true statem: ent of the condi tion of the 
ticiataaof March, as 
tnd belie dagl 


notte 
4 E, Cas 
SEE Geen = 


start Pease Eten Oo. 


Certificate filed in N. Y. on? 





‘Oupyrgey 2 SBE. 28 TENE 









day of March, 1834 
4 di nti e, Rchodl 81,550,245 25 
jeans and discounts, as per Bvcocee 
me from. directors .of th 
= k, a in loans an 908,804 90 
scow ° 
sy 8, a8 a Der PUMIEIE: cossceccccgsce ss 118 
ue from eae Tmpenles, 
7 and nat jon: 
r BChEAUIC, .........605+.05. 192,460 41 
Banking foure and lot, as per 
even odo pobarge + 4bb0H 0+ ob 850,000 00 
other Yeal éstate, as per ached- 
ecsonecoccedecsesencegeeaet 9,388 83 
69,388 83 
Stocks and bonds, as per 
Speen 2 Ae. hagaeehens 6,000 U0 
bash godddosdadeccdeysccdtece 550 00 
hited States legal-tender notes j 
and circulating notes of na- 
tion veake bdvvcbctescessicsove 287,770 00 
Bills oon, cn: for the next scene 26 
exchanges. ............ 
other” items a carried as Cash, 
as per schedule............... 43,067 16 100,586 52 
Loss and expense—viz. : 
BROOD PETE... dseccccceessces $250 54 
Current expenees............. 7,887 63 
——— 8,188 07 
BR cc cen qene ign tides kbd 279,130 27 
LIABILITIES. - 
Capital stock paidin in cash................. $240,000 00 
NR SN 00 an ceks enpenegeedinet: cgnbiidies 54,980 68 
Upe avened Lpammee viz.: 
$19,014 71 
—y 937 93 
Other aeoéia seeeeeces oe 262 89 
——_ 20,245 58 
Due de aitogs as follows-—vis, 
Deposits subject to chec ei, 918,935 47 
Demand certificates a . 
2,792 19 
= 963,048 99 
Due trust companies, state and 
apenas. Lewes ~ as per ones 
buses poectneeseensee 659 47 
659 47 
Amount gue, not poaears under ¢ either 
of the above he 
Unpaid dividends............ 845 60 
—- 845 60 
CEC ee ae eae 82,279, 279, 180 37 27 
STATE oF New Yoru, County or New yore. ae 
LEVI A President, and E. E, Ney, 
Cashier of the North River k, a bank looutat and 
doing business at No. 187 arena wict in the 
os of New York, in said ng duly sworn, 


for himself saith that ‘the ne forewotn report, | Y~ 
the schedule accompan me, 1a, 
spects, a true statement of ines condi: on 0 
bank, “before th the transactio ion of an 

Gay of March, 1884, to 
and be 


. E, GEDNE 
Severally subscribed al sworn to a both 


it 
nents, the 26th day of March, 1884. before were 
Wm. Apaanr, Notary Public, Ny. Y ‘County. 
UARTERLY REPORT OF TI SAINT 
: — "7 BA. Ni of PP ey wok, cau. Se 
of Saturday, March} SOURCES. 


oy! and discounts 
ue from directors, i 











tee items—viz, ; 
Exchanges for Clearing-house. $1,699,683 2 
Other caah items..........00-00 28,970 ot 1,728,653 22 
Current expenses and taxes paid,........+++ 9,064 78 
- $5,091,418 93 
Cora.ene 0 
200,000 00 


LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in.. 
Surplus f fund 
Discount.... 
Interest... 
sneer rofite 
Deposits. .... 26. - sees gengccecegs 
mand certificates of evil 
rtified checks........+.......+ 1, eS sase n 


state and nationa: banks 
Bue rivate nkers ‘896 88— 288,519 88 





170,585 84 


ue private 
shier’s checks oupeanding, 

given for loans and discoun 205,000 

Unpaid dividends 1,181 oo — 206,181 00 


TOL, novcrgeesssvesccneveccressrsgerees «, B5.001.418 rs) 








Qvggeerysprepe. stars 


8 and digo counts, ©...... BL, 019,466 88 
ue from Directors 
bank, included in ioe hve 
Due from trust comp a aot 


national banks, ale 198,546 27 
roti, 


Due from rivate ice 
























19,272 65 
ty: of nation aed vee 83,208 Co 
Cash items, viz.: bills and” 
epee * ks for the Beye ania ex- 
-. 18,808 03 
Otner {tems o ca 
perso! i 916 54 
Loss and expense, viz, — 4,219 rf 
Current 6: pen pap sdussthees 800 
Assets not eluded under either of the 
above hi 
Furniture ond B pA LY io 7,819 88 
, eS ceecee 81,280,768 78 
LIABILITIES. 
Oapital stock paid in, in cash,....... 338 $100,000 ou 
rene us fun 25,000 00 
Discou! 
Secon 
uterest, 
er profits 
pus depositors as follows, vig: — 7,978 18 
su -.-+ B088,404 66 
Denand cer’! tficates of de- 
cesses 19,914 T0 
. 6,546 
971,866 29 
Dee trust com ow oy state and national 
banks, as per schedule,...,...........+. 99,846 48 
Due individu 2 apd 90 corporations other 
than ks and depositors, as per snes 
Amonnt die, not included under either . 
the above hea‘s. 
Cashier's checks Salleniing, 
ven for loans and discounts eines ty 
Unpaid dividends... ........... 
—_—_—_— 12,986 88 


(OEE ee 8! 768 768 78 
STATE 4 Wei ‘Youn, Count? or New Yorx a9, 


OS. M. DE VEAU, President, and THOS, W, ROBIN 
SON, Cashier of Mount M s Ban bank located 
and doing business at 19th Sbreet snd Fourth, Ave- 


nue,in the City of New York, in said Gount , being 
duly sworn, each for himself, saith that the fore- 
going report, with the schedule accompanying the 
game, is, in all respects, a true statement of t 
qoudition of the said Phepk before th pe eareeetc o 

my. business on the 28d dey of March, 1884 _ 
of is knowledge and belie 


108M. Ww ROBIN On. 
Severally subscribed and sworn 0 ce Gaahler 
nente the oth day of March, 1884, befo: re me 
Fran BASTO, woury 2 i c, 176, 
N. Y¥, County, 





UAE ia REPORT OF THE MURR 
QUARTER NR our the morainy of Saturday, the 
22d day of March, 1884: 
A ouncES 
Loans and discounts, as per schedule...... $1,168,850 6 6 
Due from directors of the 
bank, incl mses in "foans hone 














th 0 came. oe ing 
nd tion of th 


K, Cashier, 
Severally canieclied’ bed oak sworn to by both de. 


ponents the 24th day of March, 
-" Wa. THAR?, Lame’ | Pablie. Kings County, 
Certihic led in New York County. 





RLY REP Si eiemant showing 
(Qua tine condition oO fT s BANK OF AMERICA, 
an Associat on the morning of Saturday, tho 


{ March, 1 18 
22d day of Marc HisOUKCES. 
Loans and diagonn * except to 


directors and brokers........ mene 494 75 
er i = due from directors 6 
*) rr » 14000 00 
‘otal of loans and discounts................ "e811, am - " 


tocks (United States). ............ccceceeeees 6,0 















legal- oan tender 
motes on hand.....°.......-. 588,951 00 
s of solvent banks 
silver and nickel coin. . 28,257 80 
Total of cash items, 2,984,494 60 
Due from banks, viz.: from solvent banks 
OD GOMANDA......ccccccceeeesceeeeccsereveeees 850,492 85 
RE ee a, 814,840,635 4) 
Lasse LIABILITIES. . 8.4 aiilie 
TE. i cocssseccutnestetaameaianel eee 000, 
ie roth 7 cnocseecest $0 cvcsedovccsegégtios yee 1,686,878 78 
to ROTM c 90. peseecie ove 86,938, 2 
ae ry) pekke. 8,060,770 68 
n 
Total of deposits. ...77.."" ee ri 1sa.er4 6 16 
Ciroulation registered. .scccsccccluc 
Pe Ldn cttibedudothascest saneesnates 14,840,638 49 


Total 8 
STATE ow ed Yong, Orry any County or New 


OR 

WILLIAM” i. JENKINS, President, and DALLAS B. 
PKATT, Cashier of the abovenamed bank, an asso- 
ciated bank, d do business at the City 
duly and severally 


loca’ an 


of New York, in said county, 


ed, each for himself saith Loren 
in all res a true statement of the condition of the the 
said bank, before the business on 


any 
» f Sat the day of March, 1884, 
r setae gyert of the itemm and particulars 


‘and best of his knowledge 
belief; an LF} maainene of tp anid hank bas 


at th it 
OCA CPSREN Prsiaont 
iM 


‘affirmed by" both deponen ts 


FRep, P, Fostex, 
Notary Public, 4 My York Uounty. 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


OF THE NATIONAL PARK BANK 
OF NEW YORK, 
214 and 316 BROADWAY. ° 
Entrance through the Bank: 


See as ot rua 


wi 
Severally su bed 
the 25th day of March. 




















iscounts. . . 828,250 
verdrafta, as per ber schedule. ’?).......2....05 426 
Due from trust compa state and 
national banks, as per sc 80,910 60 
ther real estate, as per ac’ ae 88,791 84 
° 1,000 00 
88,279 95 
l-tender wepes and circulating 
cit national banks. ............cse008 187,890 0 ( 
tems, viz.: Bite and 
thee r Ry the next day's 
SIE. Sé5hcedns osesee pene 76,585 67 
Other items carried as cash, as 
POF GCNOAUIC........cccccccerces 7,494 60 
—-— 88,080 2 
Loss and expense, viz. : 
Current expen ry seneetahetahssddds tn dale 6,485 71 
8 not included ‘under 
am er of the above heads, 
Furniture and Sypases... 2,784 50 
uspense account.. 8,149 68 
_—— 6,984 18 
Total... oboepereesce ‘ $1,556,186 16 
LYABYL TTTES. 
Capital stock ianth in in cash. . seeeess (100,000 
tier dies sheasntevehenseesaeseiasies 100,000 00 
8CO 
xch. 
interes 
oo 52,626 84 
Due Gonoettecs us Seiove, yi Z.; 
ocheck... 1,167,667 01 
emand Salbcates of de. 
57,885 78 
88,150 97 
40,216 06 
—— 1008408 4 
Total . 1,506,186 16 556,186 16 
State or New Yorx, County or New ¥ wins 
WILLIAM A A. DARLING, President, and A ALBERT 
H. GALE, Cashier of Murray Hi 
a and doing bumness at No. 760 Avenue, 
nm the City of New York, in ald, 
duly sworn, eac himeelf ee e fi 
going repo achedule accom t 
0, t bet eee statemen oo 


nrok Match 1884, ion the os fay 
of his k nowledge 4 po | R Het. 
wasn A. PABLING, President. 


E, Casi 
ebeverall oheniial an eworn & to ay both deponenta, 
Mth ay f March, | 4, Setore 
adie ‘ i TxOM, * Notary Public, 


No Risk; ==" Solid 10 per Cent 


RAPID ACCUMULATION! 
Can Handle Sums Large or Small, 


Solid as English Consols or U, 8. Bonds. 


For Circular address the 


Central tints Financial Agency, Jacksonville fll. 


DIVIDEND NOTICE. 


Western Union TELEGRAPH ComMPaNyY, i 

New Yor«, March 19th, 1684. 
IVIDEND NO. 67,-THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
have declared a dividend of ONE AND THREE- 
FOURTHS PER CENT. upon the capital stock of this 
company from the net earnings of the three months 
ending Sist inst., payable at the office of the Treas- 
urer on and after the 15th of April next to share- 

holders of record on the 29th day of March inst. 

The transfer-books will be closed in New York and in 
London at 3 o'clock on the afternoon of March 20th 
inst,, and re-opened on the morning of the 4 of April 
next. R. H. ROCHESTER, 











privat 


HE LAKE SHORE AND 
MICHIGAN SOUTHERN RAILWAY CO. ae 
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Commercial 


SAVINGS BANKS OF NEW YORK 
STATE, 


Tne last report of the Superintendent of 
the Banking Department of this state 
shows that, on the Ist of last January, the 
number of savings. banks in operation in 
the state was one hundred and twenty- 
seven; that these banks held $431,080,010 
of deposits; that, ia addition thereto, they 
held a surplus above liabilities amounting 
to #68,0009,555, making an aggregate of re- 
sources amounting to #499,089,565; that 
the number of open accounts was 1,147,588, 
showing an increase of 51,617 within the 
year; and that the total amount of interest 
credited to depositors during the year was 
$14,724,663, This isa magnificent showing 
for the savings bank system in the state of 
New York. No other state in the Union 
presents anything like these figures. 

The same report shows that, at the same 
date, the savings banks in the city of New 
York held %237,778,855 of deposits; that 
they held a surplus of #40,006,824 above 
their liabilities to depositors, showing ag- 
gregate resources amounting to #277,785,- 
179; that the number of open accounts was 
607,804; that the accounts opened during 
the year were 127,106, and closed, 98,- 
466; thatthe deposits received during the 
year were #70,849,742, and that the amount 
withdrawn during the same period was 
$67,491,209; and that the interest credited 
and paid to depositors was #8,070,209. 

In the same report we find that the sav- 
ings banks in Kings County, which in- 
cludes the city of Brooklyn, held #83,747,- 
503; that the amount due to depvusitors 
was $72,385,826; that the net surplus of 
these banks was #11,847,440; and that the 
interest credited and paid to depositors was 
#2,490,704. 

Put the resources of New York City and 
Brooklyn savings banks together, and they 
make an aggregate of $361,582,682, which 
leaves an aggregate of #137,556,883 for all 
the other savings banks in the state. 

This enormous fund is the accumulation 
of comparatively small sums, distributed 
among more than a million of depotors, 
who are the real owners thereof. It is 
difficult to appreciate the value of this fund 
to those owners, alike in the habits of in- 
dustry, thrift and economy which it fosters 
and cultivates, and in the substantial com- 
forts which it brings to them.: Savings 
banks are among the very best institutions 
of our modern civilization, and they should 
be encouraged and prote.ted by the best 
possible regulations of law. We know of 
no better system of laws for their regula- 
tion than that which has been established 
in this state. The great point to be gained 
is to secure sound and safe investment of 
savings banks’ funds. This is far more im- 
portant than to pay a high rate of interest 
to depositors. 


—— $< 


DRY goons, 


Tue improvement in business that has 
been patiently waited for by the merchants 
of the dry goods trade, comes with a snail's 
pace. Buyers are still cautious, and con- 
tinue to feel their way in such a manner, 
which suggests that confidence is not yet 
fully restored. There has been an improve- 
ment, however, and a better feeling is being 
daily established. Business may not be as 
profitable as may be desired, but it is done 
at less risk, as ‘‘ goods well bought are 
half sold,” and those who buy cautiously 
are not likely to fail in making prompt pay- 
ments. There was but a slim attendance 
of out-of-town buyers in the market in the 
early part of the week; but toward the 
close an increase in their number was 
noticeable, and considerable shopping was 
done, though selections were light. There 
was some improvemeut in the order de- 
mand by traveling salesmen in West and 
South, which is a good indication that trade 
is improving in that locality. The jobbing 
trade was spasmodic, but not altogether 
unsatisfactory in amount. The tone of the 
general market was steady, and a sharp ad- 
vance in cotton has enabled manufacturers 
to obtain higher prices for print cloths and 
certain makes of brown sheetings, etc. 
Still prices for most textile fabrics continue 
very low and barely remunerative to pro- 
ducers. Retailers seem to be deferring 











their purchases until the opening of April, 
when itis generally anticipated more ac- 
tivity will be infused into the transactions 
of the market. Finances are reported tobe 
in good condition and collections easy, 
there being but little complaint on this 
score throughout the trade. 


Cotton Goops.—The sharp advance in 
raw cotton has arrested the attention of 
buyers, and though manufactured goods 
have not responded, save in exceptional 
cases, there is certainly a firmer undertone 
in the market, with more disposition on the 
part of jobbers and converters to secure 
** round lots” of brown sheetings, etc., at 
inside prices. The demand for bleached 
goods is mainly restricted to small parcels 
of fine and medium grades; and, though 
low qualities are apparently cheap at rulin 
quotations, they are moving slowly. Wide 
sheetings ard corset jeans are in steady re- 
quest, well sold up and firm, and colored 
cottons are steadily held. The jobbing 
trade in plain and colored cottons, white 
goods, cheviots, cottonades, etc., continues 
fairly active. 

Print CLorus.—There was a moderate de- 
mand for printing cloths, and prices remain 
firm on the basis of 84c. for 64x64s and 3 
1-16c. for 56x60s8, at which figures manu- 
facturers are reluctant sellers. 

Prints have not shown much animation, 
yet a fair business was done in a few of the 
most popular fancies, block plaids, imita- 
tion woven styles, combination suitings, 
etc. Indigo-blues continue active, scarce 
and firm, and a steady movement is. re- 
ported in shirtings, furnitures, grays, etc. 

ne jobbi ng trade is gradually improving 
and a liberal distribution was made in pack- 
age and assorted lots by the principal 
jobbers. 

GingHaMs AND Wasn Fasrios.—Agents 
report a good many repeat orders for pop- 
ular dress styles, chambrays, seersuckers, 
etc., and a fairly satisfactory distribution 
of these fabrics was made by jobbers. Re- 
tailers are reported to be doing an excellent 
trade in all desirable wash fabrics, and. the 
demand for consumption promises to he 
very large the coming season. 

Dress Goops.—There was a methens 
demand at first hands for small duplicate 
lots of worsted, all-wool, and reversible 
cotton dress fabrics, and a very fair distri- 
bution was made by jobbers. Cashmeres, 
nuns’ Veiling, lace buntings and checks, 
lenos, etc., were jobbed with considerable 
freedom, and there was a steady movement 
in brocades, yarn-dyed fancies, changeable 
mohairs, beiges, Shepherd and_ block 
plaids, etc., while soft wool materials con- 
tinued in steady request. Stocks are in 
good shape, and desirable fabrics are firmly 
held. 

Wooten Goops.—Animation is manifest 
in the demand for good Spring styles of 
clothing woolens, and sales were of a very 
satisfactory volume comparatively speaking. 
It is believed that, if the weather continues 
fair, there will be a scarcity of nice Spring 
goods before a month has passed. Trade in 
Fall and Winter goods was very much at 
a standstill. The large buyers have ordered 
what they need to make sure of, and will 
wait to see how trade in Spring clothing 
turns out before completing their purchases. 
Those who have not bought are so besieged 
by drummers that they conclude it is good 
peas to wait as ey can. If trade 

Spring clothing should be good through 
favorable weather, there will undoubtedly 
be a further considerable demand for | 
goods. Business in ladies’ cloths, though 
moderate, is tending again toward improve- 
ment. 

Hosizxy anp Unperwear.—Business was 
light in hosiery as regards new business, 
but there was considerable movement on 
account of back orders. In heavy under- 
wear some good orders were received 
through traveling salesmen, but the trade 
. generally backward and continues to 
drag. 





FOREIGN GOODE. 


Business in the Suosige goods department 
is about the same as heretofore reported, 
being spasmodic and irregular. Retailers 
did a large business on fine days, and the 
effect was favorable on the market, show- 
ing an increased demand for dress goods 
aud white goods, etc. Novelties are most 
in request; but they are generally scarce at 
hardening values. Stocks do not appear to 
be ~ e, and importations are compara- 
tively light. The importations of worsted 
fabrics, silks, and nearly all descriptions of 
cotton goods continue to fall off, though 
velvets and ribbons show a decided in- 
crease, in accordance with the demand. 
The result of the operations of the week, 
with the accompanying indications and out- 
look, was a better feeling, and more confi- 
dence as to the future. At the same time 
there isa very genera] complaint that, while 
a fair amount of goods has been moved, 
there has been ay little money made. The 
market, however, is believed to be tending 
to more firmness. 

The imports of dry goods at this port for 
the past week, and since January ist, 1884, 
compare as follows with the same period of 
last year: 


net the week. ees 1888, 

Thrown on the market....... -— pettyes] 
Entered at the port . 96,818,041 89,404,408 
Thrown on the market.,....- 85,671,706 seiass aes 


W.&J, SLOANE, 


SMITH 
Moquette. Cacpets. 


Excel all similar fabrics in 
smoothness of surface, closeness 
of pile and unlimited capacity for 
producing the most elaborate de- 
signs and delicate shadings. 
They have acquired an envi- 
able reputation for durability and 
permanent coloring, and fill all 
the requirements of an elegant 
Parlor Carpet at a Moderate Cost, 


BROADWAY, 


Eighteenth and Nineteenth Streets, 
NEW YORK. 





Nh % 
sore 


- 





These Corsets are recognized in Europe and 
America as the standard of style, workmanship and 
general excellence. The Coraline with which they 
are boned is superior to whalebone in both dur- 
ability and comfort. Price, from $1 up. 

For S4L8 BY ALL LEADING MERcyANTS, 


Avoid all imitations. Be sure that dur nameis on 
the box. 


WARNER BROS., 
353 BROADWAY, NEW YORE. 


ANNOUNCEMENT, 
Opening, of Latest Novelties, 





FURNITURE, 


CURTAIN FABRICS 
Wall Hangings, &e. 


Our Spring importation ot above line 
of goods is complete in every particular. 
Our assortment of French Crepes, Ma-« 
dras, and Antique Curtains, and me- 
dium-priced Wall Papers for farnishing 
country residences a specialty. 


B. L. SOLOMON'S SONS 


Union Sq. and 16th St. 


MADAME MoGEE’S 


Coronet Corsets. 
paetnn,s 








CORONET CORSET COw 





JACKSON, MICH, 








NY, Depot, 116 Werth St 


Freeman, Gillies & Co., 


20 west 14TH STREET, 
Between Sth and 6th Avenues, 
Designers and Mauufactarers of 


FINE FURNITURE, 


Offer their entire stock of 


FURNITURE 
At Greatly rrr Prices. 


On ac t of Re 1884 
to their New Buil ass My Wedhisa 


“RDLEY 5 


FASHION MAGAZINE. 


Spring number now ready. As good as former is- 
anes have been, the present excelg them all, 





Out-of-Town Families 


And, for that matter, city residents a# well, will find 
the Magazine indispenable, as, by ita aid, shopping 
can be made not only easy and comfortable, but like- 
wise profitable. 


A Conspicuous Feature 


Of the Magazine is an Illustrated Catalogue of the 
great variety of goods contained in our fifty-two de - 
partments, and in descriptive details quite exhaustive, 


The Same Prices 


Are given to each item in the Catalogue as are charged 
at our counters. 


The Subsciption Price 


Of 50c. per annum for four issues, or lic, single copy, 
should neither be considered an expenre nor in the 
light of an experiment, since the publication is a 
standard one, and the saving made upon the first pur- 
chase alone will handsomely repay the nominal price 
paid for the subscription. 


s a 

Everything in 
Dry Goods, Millinery, Straw and Fancy Coods, Laces, 
Trimmings, Ladies’, Misses’, Children’s, and Infants’ 
Suite, Cloaks and Outfits; Ladies’, Misses’, and chil- 
dren’s Shoes; Uuderwear in both Mushn and Merino, 
Glovesin Kidand Fabric, Lace Mitts, Hosiery, Jerseys, 
Dress and Trimming Silks, Velvetse, White Goods, 
Lace Curtains, Lace Bed Sets, etc, Table Linens, 
Handkerchiefs, and whatever else one may need in 
the household for personal wear or ornamentation. 
To get a correct idea of this publication, send for 
specimen pages, mailed free on application. 


RDW. RIDLEY & SOND, 


$09, 811, 811}, to 821 Grand Street; 


56, ‘58. G0, te 70 Allen; 59.10 63 Orchard 
Mt reet, 


NEW YORK. 


R. H. MACY & C0. 


14th ST., SIXTH AVE.,and 13th ST., 
NEW YORK. 





GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 


WE WOULD INVITE THE ATTENTION OF THE 
LADIES TO OUR 


TAILOR MADE 
CLOTH SUITS, 


WHICH ARE NOW 80 POPULAR, AND WHICH 
WILL BE WORN 80 GENERALLY THE COMING 
SEASUN. OUR TWO LEADING PRICES WILL BE 


$19.99 and $23.99 


THEY ARE MANUFACTURED BY MEN TAILORS 
IN OUR OWN WORKROOMS, AND THE STYLE AND 
FINISH CANNOT BE EXCELLED. MATERIALS 
ARE WARRANTED ALL WOOL, AND ARE IN ALL 
THE LEADING SHADES. 





WE GUARANTEE THAT OUR PRICES ARE BE- 
LOW ANY OTHER HOUSE. 





IN OUR DEPARTMENTS OF 


siLKs 
DRESS GOODS 


WE ARE SHOWING NEW SPRING FABRICS, AND 
AT REMARKABLY LOW PRICES. 


MAIL ORDERS RECEIVE PROMPT AND CAREFUL 
ATTENTION. 


R. H. MACY & CO. 
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IMPORTANT 
CARPET BUYERS, 


Our Spring Stock Now Complete. 


During the Month of March 


WE SHALL CLOSE OUT 


Regardless of Cost 


RALANCE OF STOCK CARRIED FROM LAST SEA. 
SON. THIS IS AN OPFORTUNITY RARELY OF 
FERED AND SHOULD NOT BE NEGLECTED. 


CANTON MATTINGS, LINOLEUM, 
OIL-GLOTHS, DRUGGETS, 
RUGS, MATS, &c., 


IN GREAT VARIETY, CAN BE PURCHASED FROM 
US AT LOWEST COST. 


Special prices will be made on 
orders for Churches, Religious In- 
stitutions, Colleges, Young Ladies’ 
Seminaries, etc. 


JOHN AND JAMES 





DOBSON, 


MANUFACTURERS, 
40 and 42 West 14th Street. 


MAD" STRONG Ss CORSET. 







Was constracted under 

tion cfa leading } New York Phy- 
sician, expressly to obviate the 
debilitating etlects of otherCor- 
seta, It rolievesthedelicateand 
vital female organs of injurious 
pressure, affording such perfect 
ease & freedom ofactionins 
audallother positions as toleave 
the Woarer almost unconscious ofthe os 


a t. E = 

willwearitwhenre- ™ 
ty inted with its merits. y 

ts beautifully formed busts, ¥ 
with patent distenders, give 
the outlines ofa perfect devele 
opmentand graceful figure, 
ASK YOUR MERCHANT FoR Ir, ' 
Samples matted for $ 1.50, || 
LADY AGENTS WANTED, 











J. G. FITZPATRICK & 00. 





nom end for C! ea, elecain a4 


1L ove, aD 61.19 pec dees Bil Va 
¢ ent mith we of ben Silk, assorted colors, 
ei eK, New Haven, Ct. 








HOTELS, ETC. 








WASHINGTON, D.C. 
fhis well-known and favorably-located Hotel 


at the Great Winter Resort of the Country is 


First Class in all its eggepaerse. A description 
of the Hotel with a brief ——* to the city will 
be sent on application. ard by the month 

according to location of rooms, ) 


0. G. STAPLES, Proprietor, 
—__late of Thousand Isiand House. __ 


HOTEL BRUNSWICK, 
BOSTON, 
BARNES & DUNKLEE, 

PROPRIETORS, 


DELAVAN HOUSE, 


ALBANY, N. Y. 


8 large and popular hotel on May Ist last passcd 
under our menegement. We have made extensive 


chenges end impro ‘a val 
and refurnishing os - ny oa redecorating, painting 


T. ROESSLE, SON & CO., 
PROPRIETORS, 


UNIGN SQUARE HOTEL 
UNION SQUARE. 
CORNER 16th STREET, NEW YORE. 


A. J. DAM & SON Proprietcrs, 
WINTER RESORTS. 
SHELDON HOUSE 


OCEAN GROVE, N. Fin 
Winger pegith a pleasure resort, rs from 
few Ty; 2 ns each wee, Selig. ng ihew sromn 
Phitedeh, ja: P - -- f om J 
the mcat cel 


weteran electric 











paseenger eleva- 


soslat iete de feliin’ warm caine 


for} of m of #ises. Of Terms, 6 
Soom E. bare! eR sisibends and Manager 





Weebly Market Review. 


GROCERS’ WHOLESALE MARKET. 
(Por the Week ending Priday, March 2/h, 1984.1 








23 

Fe 4: 0.660:0680 0000890004008 26 @28 
=r rere 30 @35 
Pogto. Tes... ccccccce PEELS PERE 85 50 
New Orleans.......... ciasveettel 80 @56 
’s Cod (new — 9 8575 @ 6 00 
Grand Bank Coa "> pa on 350 @ 400 
Mackerel, No.1 2 RGB. occccces 21 00 @ 22 00 
Mackerel, No. 2 Mass........ «——-@ 15 00 
Mackerel, Ho. 9 Mass A dedeeke .—-—@ 100 
Herring, per DOX...........+6 feted Arty 





GENERAL MARKET. 





FLOUR, MEAL, Etc. 











Fiovur : 
Sour Extras and Patents. .@2 10 @®4 50 
ie. Diy OE ‘ree oe 3B tt 
ju e 
Ohio, In d, til, ‘iii., “Super- 
fae Wintte ‘ahs en gpapiticn 285 @ 3 20 
Btate Extra b Legeésie @ 38 36 
Western Sprit Wheat, ext’a 8 80 @ 3 40 
neso creer @ 4 50 
Spring “Patents”. 540 @ 6 50 
Cc Spring 
Wheat, Extras........... @ 3 50 
Ex. Amber Ind., Ohio, and 
dindodh coe Me (euiig's)s H+ @ : = 
O. Round Hoop Ex. g f 
White Wheat Bx, 0. & Ind) 850 @ 4 50 
St, Louis, pingie xtras... 470 @ 445 
haa Double, “ ".500 @ 5 50 
OS ee 490 @5 2% 
heat, “Patents”. 650 @710 
White Wheat, Michigan Ex. 3 30 @ 5 20 
SOUTHERN LOUR : 

Bins cotencuses evcespewes : 4 - 5 4 
‘amily eee ‘ 6 
Panes TTT ETT : 400 @ 6 2 

Rye Foun: 
Fine POET YT ‘2 ose 
bo be B00 €0 o40jagie cee @ 3 
erate 
ae oe Ghootece 275 @ 2 85 
a Re + 840 @ 8 45 
DU onhnce devogii +800 @ 8 2 
is isis 
@— — 
@ 1 05 
chcdsedsehssdesoded — 5644¢@— 63 
2 @— tb 
@— 64 
@— 4434 
_— —< @— ==. 
Ea beteneebedued _ 14@— 1574 
@ 2 55 
@ 2 85 
@ 2 60 
Green, prime, # bush. 180 @ 1 824 
Southerr Black Kye, eo 
I Mkass0s05000500 382 @3 50 
PROVISIONS. 
Pork 
BE, BeWccccccccscccs #17 50 @818 00 
pcccces ob pce 16 50 @ 17 00 
Clear Back..........0+- 20 00 @ 20 75 
eee ootbes 19 00 @ 19 75 
Bacon : 
sang nt Bhort Clear, 
and half........ 96 @— — 
Cur Mats: 
Smoked Hams..........—-13 @ — 18 
Bhoulders.......— 9{@ — 94 
MILL FEED 
(We quoie per 100 ma) 
Bean, OIR6..  ccccccves. +8 @ v% 
Bhorts, 60 Ibs .. * @ _ 
Middling, $0 to 100 ibs. 9% @ 105 
Bhi  MBecccceses eeesees 10 @ 110 
BO WO ccccvcccepes owe 10 @ —— 
DETOOMIMGB ccc ccccdevceree 50 @ 80 
Oil Mea), per ton......... . 8500 @ 36 00 
Cotton — on ton.: 27 00 @ 27 50 
Hay, No. 1, 1001 ‘s 85 @t— 90 
y, No. prime, per - — 
Ray, No. 2, good, ‘ .—-70 @ — 75 
Hay, No, 3, medium “ “ -« —60 @ — 65 
Hay, clover mixed “ “ ,,...—55 @ — 60 
ay, 5) , - fF —50 @ — 55 
yy, Clover > = .—40 @— 45 
Straw. No.1,Rye “ “ . —60 @— — 
Straw, No.2Hye “ es -) @-—-— 
Ww, “ “ —40 @ — 50 
COUNTRY PRODUCE. 
NEW BUTTER. 
mery, choice to fancy.......+.+++++. 84@87 
togood........ weeodemacvie 27@30 
Half-firkin tubs... 


Welsh tabs......,..ssvesccsehsccsspuses. 
Western 7 = amend Saye Ss : 


eeeereeee eee arene 















State, Factory, fine coccccccccce £4 WIE 
Good to prime.......» bsdbcDeecsved 14 @14% 
aaa bbbe deve 1034 @18 
Ohio Factory, flat fine......... veeeld @12 
Fiat, good to prime...........- ercens 93¢ @10 
ES UIT 6nd pce ccce se vaccccaned 8 @4 
“ MBG 5. dt etensei ok ery 2<¢@ 2% 
Jersey, single bbls, per dod. no seien @— 
State and ‘ih: Pom, £ fresh laid......... 244¢@ — 
Western, fresh-laid............ .. 2% @— 
a err o- @- 
Task es mg POULTRY. Le 
eys, prime, large....... ... — 
Chickens, S| SP +18 @— 35 
“ Jersey... --16 @— 18 
Fowls, Phila...... -1 @— 16 
“ a —14 @— 15 
‘*  Btate and Western...... —18 @— 14 
Docks, PRBS. « 00000 csincese'seiess —-— @--— 

“  fitate and Western........ 8 @— 15 

EN. ><: e50sisenmeneiiaiaaede @— 12 
VEGETABLES. 

Green Peas, Southern, per crate, 1 00 @ 5 00 

Cabbage, choice, per 10U......... 6 00 @12 L0 

Potatoes, Bermuda, per bbl...... 5 00 @ 5 50 

Potatoes, per Dbl......s0-..seeee — 87 @ 1 50 

Sweet Potatoes, ORE... sege< - 375 @ 4 00 

ips, pd ay per bbl... 150 @ 1 76 
Onions, White, per iatuunenn 175 @ 2 25 
Outons, TEHOW..ccoscvccsccce o 1 50 @ 1 75 
ee i, Bout per ee, saab - = , 1 S 

r ut a. rb’c -- - 

_ ae R GREEN FRUIT 
Stcawbersion, — ‘a bigachece —15 @— 40 
Apples, Baldwins, per bbl...... 300 @4 26 

** Greenings, per bbl..,.... 850 @ 4 00 

6 Inferior, per bbl.......... 225 @2 75 
Cranberries, Jersey, per crate.. 5 25 @ 5 50 
Florida Oranges, per case....... 875 @4 75 
Peanuts, _ hand-p’k'd. 

SF Rs clams debe nnes dil 9%@ 10 
Pecans, per ib tn a — 6 @ % 
Hickory ~~ per bush....... — 8 @112 

, MESTIC DRIED a Ke 9% 
eet Sabaeh son dota _ - 
iach, ae See eae iy te 

eae. n — 24@— 
Blac eeeh Giteacce —12 @—1244 
ee a caeeaede —12 @—14}5 
Huckleberries.....:. —9 @— 9s 
cous cansanccencnwnns * 80 @—31 
CATTLE MARKET. 

-, A ca nceeanas secee = 4&K@—T7 
i Cai, i cepeeseeroececere — 6e~ % 
ve me. ARE en -—— @-—— 

aetna —5 @9 

- baer fed..... —— @—— 

a en -— @-— 
Dressed Veale, Ko0¢ ood to fine..... —- + 
Rich @emed,.. siseeseengerereee Bu@— 8% 

WOOL , MARKET. 
Indiana Medium, unwashed Sep atesenn 28 @35 
ee ae tre 26 @27 


@ 
« a and atid blood....20 @28 
N. ee. and Ind., washed X ~.. 








N. Y., Mich., and ind., No. 1.....+44- 40 
“ SS ae 85 
oe “ ‘* common,..... 28 . @33 
Ohio, Tenn., and W. Va. X and XX, ,.40 p14 
nsesase< 
as os OO TE ticcecase 44 @46 
ed “ “ 3e.3..... & Oe 
“ “ “« common,.. ..30 @34 
Burry at value, peel 
GUANO AND FERTILIZERS. 
Ton. 
Soluble Pacific Guano......... #42 00 @45 00 
Listers’ Stand, Su hosphate 37 00 @40 00 
‘*  Ammoniated Dis’d Bone 32 00 @35 00 
“ —U. 8. Phosphate........ 29 00 @381 00 
6 =p BIRBiek oso chis 81 00 @83 50 
“ eer ee 29 00 @31 50 
“ Potato Fertilizer........ 47 00 @50 00 
6 ‘o Fertilizer..... 47 00 @50 00 
‘* Buckwheat Fertilizer... .32 00 @85 00 
(Free on board cars at New York and Newark, 


less 6 per cent. of above prices.) 
Baker's Totes Fertilizer 


Xs Cabbage i seegeoees 
‘“ AA Ammoniated Super- 
yhosphate 5 


&s eas 


_ 
— 


hate 
(Michi edhe ES Galen Works) 


bacco Grower 
Mich Carbon Works) 
Banner Kaw e Flour 

(Mic > Gothen Works) 


‘“ Horsefoot Guano......... 
Bardy # Phospho-Feruvian Guano 
—— Superphos- 

“ atalino ne homie... 


BIS #SSe S 
S388 ssss8s 38S 88 SSS 


ofte 
gtd 
ae 
Ei 
s 
Ss 


Baugh’s Soho r. rtilizer...... 838 00@40 00 
Batgh’s Raw Bone Su uperphos- 
phate, per 2,000 Ibs........ - 85 60@87 00 
— — Dollar Phos- 
2/000 Ths, 5. .... 000 25 00 


eeeeeeeeee 


rage 
mn 1 ee 
Potash Bolte, Kaintt, 
are eye 7 
Plaster, per ton (2,000 Ibs.)..... 8 
Muriate of Potash (80 v. + &.), Der 
‘ oe ibs, cargo lots.. 
ap wot 
ASHES, We ¢ 4 @5 nts to ‘ot pas 
—We A ‘cents for ang 
68, @7 for Pearl. 4 


First-Class Printers’ Materials. 
Types, “ Strong pe Chetng, Prisiting 


Ml Shemp pte ty Af At 
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Iusurauce, 
FURTHER NOTES FROM THE ¥. Y. 
INSURANCE REPORT. 


Tue well-earned reputation of Superin- 
tendent McCall as an expert and an inde- 
pendent official warrants some further ex- 
tracts from his first annual report. When the 
first New Ycrk report was issued, in 1860, 
there were sevente.n life companies operat- 
ing in the state, of which number ten now 
remain. Five—the Mutual, New York, 
Equitable, Manhattan and United States— 
belong in the state; five also—the Connecti« 
cut Mutual, Massachusetts Mutual, Mutual 
Benefit, New England Mutual, and Naticn- 
al of Vermont—are Iccated outside. The 
former five have increased their aggregate 
assets from %9,000,000 to 224,000,000 
within this term, and the other five have 
increased theirs from #8,000,000 to $117,- 
000,000. The following schedule is given: 

NEW YORK LIFE COMPANIE#, 





1859, 1e88. 
ME sninssartsvenkerestseusase | ty 
RBG eriicie diese cscccscccceccens 811,629,085  §251,973,410 
BROOMRI ys dies cesviccwe ccesecoceseed 2,762,866 54,962,758 
Expenditures. ........scesseeeees 1,422,281 42,412,180 
Number of policies in force. .... 23,600 341,379 
Risks in £0P00,.......ssseeeeeseees 72,197,426 979,070,668 

OTHER STATES-COMPANIES, 

1858, 1988, 
I iniicn senot ccccspcce deepens 6 uv 
iii akenvs+cdcvasdcodegnbaniins $8,906,908 219,882,510 
PROB sc ide sccdccccescoces ccceds 2,468,077 87,610,011 
Expenditures. ......-.scccesseree 1,211,911 20,381 458 
Policies in force,,..........0008 26,918 864,262 
Risin 10 COREG... 00. cccccccccccsss 69,300,541 784,650,846 


The Superintendent comments on this 
comparison thus: 


“There is no company in the list that has 
aught in its management to disturb the confi- 
dence of its members, There has been at times 
some personal criticism of officials, but as a gen- 
eral proposition the solvency of none of the com- 
panies has been at issue, These particular insti- 
tutions are thus spoken of in order to commend 
them all for proving, in the days when the sys- 
tem itself was at stake, that companies legiti- 
mately and honorably managed are of the great- 
est benefit to the public. In addition they 
served to sustain the faith of the people in our 
financial institutions when on all sides was dis- 
aster, and when stability was ata premium, In 
thus heartily commending these successful com- 
panies let itnot be understood that the failures 
that have occurred in the business are forgotten 
or assumed that the losses and hardships sustain: 
by them are of no moment, but the admirable his- 
tory of the institutions that have met their claims 
through all that regretful period more than il- 
lumines the darkest pages of the record. The 
five New York state companies that appear both 
in the 1859 and 1883 reports present, in each case, 
some distinctive feature that accounts for their 
particular success ; but of them the model insur- 
ance organization of the world, with $100,912,- 
245,02 of aasets, and the two companies showing 
respectively #81,129,756 and $52,735,564 of new 
business written during the year 1888, are the 
most remarkable, To those who are familiar 
with the history of these three companies, there 
is in each one an individual management deserv- 
ing of the greatest praise, and which has so im- 
pressed itself on the career of the corporations 
that their names and success are synonymous 
terms. This fact is true, also, of other companies 
having the right to transact business in this 
state; but not to so great a degree. Of the 
companies operating in New York, all of them 
have submitted to rigid investigations, and with 
possibly a single exception, no one of them can 
be said to be an experiment. All are believed 
to be honorably conducted and free from the 
speculative and litigious management that has 
done so much in the past to bring the business 
of life insurance into disrepute. To the writer, 
who has been, by reason of his connection with 
the department during the past fourteen years, 
a participant in the investigations of all the 
companies incorporated under the laws of 
this state, and who has had frequent occasion to 
criticise them, it is a positive pleasure to state 
that at no time has there been so little necessity 
for criticism as now.” 


Mr. McCall’s interjection of a puff of the 
‘*model insurance organization of the 
world” may be regarded by most people, 
as it is regarded by ourselves, as forced and 
in bad taste; but the company shall not be 
deprived of the benefit of it. Referring to 
the aggregate figures of all the companies, 
he says: 

“If these exhibits were given circulation by 
the officers and agents with the same earnestness 
and ingenuity that characterize the issuance of 
canvassing documents, ‘ proving’ that each com- 
pany, other than their own, is insolvent, there 
would be fewer skeptics and more companies, 
There is material enough in the columns of fig- 
ures here presented to justify the occupation of 
any solicitor, without resorting to the pamphlets 
and ratio books that ‘demonstrate’ the assets of 
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rival companies to be, as a matter of fact, their 
liabilties, and their surplus an expense that 
should properly be charged to profit and loss, 
Of late years, these exaggerated statements of 
competing agents are less frequently heard than 
when the fleld was occupied by companies that 
needed prevaricating agents to obtain businces 
and untruthful officers to make statements. 

“Virtually this class of companies, if it now 
exista, is not operating in this state. Occasion- 
ally the department is informed of some obstrep- 
erous agent who will not be convinced that this 
method of soliciting is out of date ; but in all in- 
instances his company’s ultimatum of discharge 
if his course is persisted in, has made him tract- 
able, While the department cannot prevent the 
utterances of people who are employed by the 
companies, ‘yet it can enter its protest that the 
license of the superintendent, which he is com- 
pelled to give on appointment, does not convey 
any authority to take up his time in contradict- 
ing the fables of the licensed party. The legiti- 
mate correspondence of this office is sufficiently 
large to make the individual responsible for it 
feel concerned about the replies that are required 
to be made; but when, in addition, he is called 
upon to assume the burden of assuring frightened 
policyholders that their abundantly able com- 
pany is secure, he has a right to demand relief 
from the task, especially when the department 
certificate of authority, with ite seal of stute, is 
used as @ guaranty of the calumniator.” 

On the subject of assessment societies, 
Mr. McCall notes that the gravest defect in 
the law of 1883 is thata jury verdict is 
requisite to restrain one of them from con 
tinuing business. In a vein of certainly 
very great moderation, and a perhaps tuo 
great disposition to stand by and take the 
private position of spectator while the 
assessment scheme works out its own re- 
sult, he thus proceeds: 


** It should and will be his aim rather to throw 
around the system al) the safeguards that will 
add to the protection of confiding members, 
Thw cannot be accomplished by a wholesale 
denunciation of all the organizations, without 
regard to the positive benevolency of any of 
them, Not afew of these are serving a worthy 
purpose, and where they are free from officials 
who are guided only by their own personal ag- 
grandizement, the superintendent has but en- 
couragement to offer. As it stands to-day, the 
organizations are, as a rule, experiments, and, 
judging from the past, the result will be the dis- 
comfiture of many of their members, The insti- 
tations that will succeed are those that have the 
ability to pay their certificates in full; and no 
opposition from any source—no matter by what 
means it shall be created—will detract from their 
popularity. There are reporting to this depart- 
ment 120 co-operative societies. Where they are 
weak it is plainly indicated by their statements. 
Those that are cumbering the ground are not 
few in number; but, until their officers do some 
act of usurpation, or fail to levy assessments as 
required by their several constitutions, the 
superintendent has no authority to complain. 
To the extent that these weak organizations 
exist, the good ones are injured, This is clearly 
understood by the officials that have consulted 
with the superintendent, and he finds it quite 
generally realized that the fittest only will sur- 
vive, while the others will have a speedy demise. 

“The superintendent is not in sympathy with 
that determination which has obtained some 
footing to drive all these societies out of exist- 
ence, Where integrity of management and sat- 
isfied members are found, there will be no dispo- 
sition on his part to decide against them on gen- 
eral principles, or destroy the faith of the mem- 
bers by personal innuendos directed against their 
officers, If regular life insurance companies 
were to be judged by the fraud and rascality of 
similar corporations that have been compelled 
to retire from the field, there would be no such 
companies left. In pointing out and criticising 
the pretensions and claims made by some of the 
assessment organizations, it is with no intention 
of charging that all of them are guilty of the 
practices described. Whatever criticism may be 
made, itis with the intention of preventing a 
continuation of the wrongs causing it; and the 
superintendent is confident that he will have 
the support of the honestly managed societies in 
remedying the evils and punishing the offenders. 

“In the first place, all organizations that 
promise to pay any definite amount to the mem 
ber during his lifetime, without regard to his 
physical condition, are frauds, There is no other 
purpose behind such promises except to cheat 
the applicant and enrich the officials. No quali- 
fication of these statements can be made. Cer- 
tain of them seek to evade the law by so wording 
their certificates that, upon a member arriving 
atthe ‘expectancy of life,’ whatever that may 
be, they regard, or will regard, it as a physical 
disability. The transparency of such attempts 
to avoid the penalties of the ect, is shown by the 
fact that the promises to pay are made to mature 
twenty-five, thirty-five, and forty-five years after 
the issuance of the certificates, and no payment 
is made if the member should be physically «is- 
abled before these dates. The promoters of 





enterprises of this character do not wait until 
physical disability ensues before pocketing the 
commissions on the payments made by their 
victims, and, in fact, their ‘expectancy’ is 
reached simultaneously with their percentages. 

‘It is impossible to understand how intelli- 
gent people can be duped by these schemes, 
and yet there has frequently been stated to the 
superintendent by people having a good business 
reputation, their implicit belief ina representa- 
tion that, on the payment of a maximum amoant 
of $250 they will receive, shortly after, €2,500. 
They admit they were not induced to take their 
certificates and be preferred to their fellow 
members , still when the impossibility of the ful- 
fillment of the promises is shown to them, they 
continue in their delusion with the same feeling, 
it is presumed, that possesses a man who has a 
lottery mania. It is surprising the number of 
victims that are caught by these shams, and 
there is apparently no falling off in the member- 
ship, even with a lack of good character in the 
officials that manage the concerns, 

** Certificates of membership are on file in this 
department, where, in large type, is promised, 
without qualification, that a positive sum will be 
paid to the beneficiaries of the members from 
the death fund of the association. Following, 
in the small printed conditions of the certifi- 
cate, itis stated that, in case the death fund 
should not be sufficient to pay the amount in 
full--andit is seldom or never so—an assess- 
ment will be levied on the members. A ten 
thousand dollar ($10,000) certificate of this 
character was lately presented to the superin- 
tendent by the beneficiary of a member who 
died, and it was developed on inquiry that,at the 
date of the mgmber’s demise, this fund was 
($26)! As the claim could not be satisfied with 
this sum an assessment was levied. The bene- 
ficiary was certain that she held a $10,000 policy 
of life insurance ; and it is to be said in her justifi- 
cation that it would take an extraordinary person 
to perceive from the reading of the contract that 
the payment to her could be less than that 
amount. She was only satisfied to the cuntrary 
when, on interrogating the officers as to what 
sum she was eutitled, she received in response a 
letcer, of which the following is a copy: 


‘** In reply to your question as to whether the 
association was able to pay full benefit, would 
say that on the assessment just closed we real- 
ized $5,500, leaving about $4,100 to pay matured 
claims, which amount has been appropriated to 
that purpose, It will require $6,666.66 to be 
raised On the next assessment to pay $5,000, 
The new business done since last assessment, 
which will be included in the next assessment, 
just barely makes this amount; so if all the 
members pay we can pay about $5,000 nearly. 
While .his is the maximum amount which can 
be raised, we fear there will be considerable per- 
centage of japses in making an assessment for a 
$10,000 claim at this time, when our members 
know that an assessment will not produce that 
amount. We believe there will be a fuller re- 
sponse from the assessment if the claim were 
reduced to $5,000, as the members will then 
have the encouragement arising from the ex- 
pectation that the claim could be paid in 
full. As it will require the entire proceeds 
of the next assessment to pay this claim, 
even if reduced to $5,000, this suggestion is of- 
fered in the best interests of all concerned, as 
we would like to raise the full $5,000 net. If 
this suggestion meets with favor, we would be 
glad to have the above statement verified by any 
person you may select to go over our assessment 
record. Lf it is not approved we shall, of course, 
make the assessment upon the amount of the 
claim as it now stands, and apply the proceeds 
to its payment im due course.’ 

‘Refusing to allow the certificate holders to 
be informed, with her acquiescence, that her 
husband's certificate was but $5,000, she found 
that the assessment produced about $6,500, of 
which sum, under the rules of the association, 


she was obliged to contribute a pro rata share 
in the payment of her own claim. If the full 
amount of the assessment, $6,500, had been 
paid, there would be no fault to find under the 
contract; but it was developed that the associ- 
ation reserved the right to deduct (25 per cent.) 
twenty-tive per cent. of the assessment for a re- 
serve fund ; and so, in addition to the contribu- 
tions of her husband, she was mulcted in a pen- 
alty of $1,600, because the members failed to 
contribute the amount she was entitled to, For- 
tunately for her she had submitted the case to 
the superintendent for his advice, or an effort 
would have been made to atill further deduct 
from her claim $250 for the expense of collect- 
iugthe assessment. 

“Again, there were presented to the superin- 
tenaent a short time since, the assessment cards 
of an association so worded that the number of 
certificates issued in the several classes was made 
to appear as vhe number in force. A worthy 
mechanic of this city, induced by these state- 
ments, continued to pay the several assessments 
until, finding himself a claimant under the acci- 
dent branch, it was developed that not one-third 
the certificates pretended to be in force had any 
existence. 

**What is the remedy for these wrongs? The 
superintendent believes that any organization 
placing in these certificates a sum to be paid in 
the event of death, and receiving the mombers’ 
contributions on that amount, should be com- 
pelled to levy and secure a sutficient number of 
assessments to pay the claim in full, or, in the 
event of failure to do so, the association should 
be dissolved. There should not longer be per- 
mitted an avoidance of this liability by hiding 
the contract responsibility in a maze of words 
and technical terms that are only made plain 
when the beneficiary calls for the sum supposed 
to be due. The truth is, that where there w a 
necessity to keep from the members the actual 
number belonging, the certificates are made to 
read 80 as to develve, 

* “ 


. * * ” 
“Tn closing this subject, the superintendent 








suggests that all plans that pretend to guarantee | 1829. 


any amounts, except the tions of the 
members, are fraudulent. ere is no insurance 
of any positive sum, nor can there be in the very 
nature of the business. © Aceutoulations of re- 
serve funds are proper and wise when in- 
tended to aid the beneficiaries. Where they are 
composed of deductions from assessments that 
were not sufficient to pay the face of the certifi- 
cates, it is a steal, ond, should be punished the 
same as any larceny. Thata reserve fund will 
ever be sufticient, as some people state they be- 
lieve, and as some organizations pretend to show 
—to permanentiy relieve every one from asess- 
ments—is as fallacious as it is absurd. The prop- 
osition would not be dignified by a contradic- 
tion hers if the superintendent did not have 
personal knowledge that there are misguided 
people who believe it will be accomplished as 
promised, As it is, he apologizes for the seem- 
ing insult to intelligence in discussing it. It has 
been asserted that the American people like to 
be cheated, and it would appear to be true from 
the number that quickly offer themselves for the 
sacrifice of their wisdom in these matters. The 
greater the delusion, the more victims.” 

Perhaps we ought to admit the sufficient 
vigor of this characterization, and we 
certainly commend it to careful reading. 
All who are willing torecognize Mr. McCall 
as an expert—and if he is not one we do 
not know where to seek an_ expert in 
America—and are also capable of believing 
that he is not subsidized by the old-line 
companies, may and probably will profit by 
his exposition of the non-insurance charac- 
ter of the assessment scheme at its best. 
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Massachusetts Mutual life 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 
88 Years of Successful Experience, 
PURELY MUTUAL, 

Every policyholder a stockholder and entitled to 
participate in distributions of surplus. 

The Mass. non-forfetture applies to all policies and 
contains the most liberal feattres ever before offered 
Examine ite merits before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED, 


E. W. BOND, President. 
JOHN A. HALL, Seoretary, 


M. V. B. EDGERLY, 2d Vice-President and 
Manager of Agencies. 


HANOVER 


FIRE INSUKANCE COMPANY, 
No. 181 Mroadway, N. Y. 









Cash Capital.............. sesceeee ell 
Reserve for reinsurance, 

Reserve for al) other liabilities apa 
NET SURPLUOS ............. . © 


Total Assets, Jan. Ist, 1882.. 82.665 141 29 


B.S. WALCOTT. President, 
1. REMSEN LANE, ViceePrewt and sec’y 








1884. 


OHARTEE PERPETMAL, 
FRAN CIN 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF PHILAPULPHIA. 


¢ a bd 
TOTAL ASSETS (Jan. ist, 1484)...........- $3,118,713 45 
JAS. W. MCALLISTER President 
RANGIS P. S''REL, Vice-President. 
EZRA T URESSON, |” SAMUEL W. KAY, 


cretary. Assistant Secretary 
Agency Department : 
uGER. Manaver 


MAVHAPTAN. LE ISURANCE C0 


ORK. 


No. 156 and 158 BROADWAY 
ORGANIZED IN 1850. 


President, HENRY ST BES y 
Mecond Vice-Pres., H. Is. STOKES. 
Secretary. H. Y. WE L 
ctuary, S. N. STEBBINS. 
From the Home Journal. 





gives evidence of the sound financial 
Tes t for th O80, 729.005 ts 
neome for the year . y 

disbursements $1,475,178.31, leav athens of 
nearly eleven millions of gross assets. ucting for 
claims not yet due, repo’ claims, unpaid dividends, 
the reserve on existing policies, etc., there remains a 
surplus o peasty two and a quarter millions. The 
nerease in its net assets over last year is $250,000. 


NEW ENGLAND 


MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE C0., 


OF BOSTON. 





WN ci icieicecsgineeettas $16,901,943 27 
PT ccmsiccievcntcdamaeonbade 14.327.928 23 
Total Surplus.................. $2,574,015 04 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President, 
JOS. M. GIBBENS, Secretary. 





‘HE CONTINENTAL 
, LIFE INS 
ANCE to 
OF HARTFORD 
Conn, 
ASSETS, 
$2,447,722.19. 
SURPLUS, 
$403.619.77. 
JA8. 8. PARSONS 
President. 





+) a. 8. WINCHESTER 
Vice-President. 
gg. BR. BetcouEn 





CONTINEN 


TAL 





INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Of New York. 


OFFICE, 100 BROADWAY. 


Statement January Ist, 1884. 


Total Cash Assets - «+ - 


All Claims for Fire and Inland Losses, less than......... 
All other Claims, less than................ 


$4,867,942 O1 


$343,131 04 
37,193 00 





RESERVE FOR RE-INSURANCE on Outstanding 


Risks: Fire............. sh aaeaiaiaianiail sehidintimenka co ae TA 1,750,137 81 
inside Si csnaserinrnendcietscsentvbthadld ce ibvinnMedisocctenth<caes 25,682 88 
Reserve for Taxes of 1884....... wen “thane li aciiniadsiaableten. vkers 50,000 00 


NET SURPLUS, January Ist, 1884 
Ere ee ee ee et | ee 


Cash Assets, as above - - 


Cee ree eeeeeeeeeneee Se eeeeeseres 


1,661,797 28 
1,000,000 00 


COP eeeeeeeeeeeeeereeeees eoeee 





- $4,867,942 O01 


The Safety Funds, under the restrictions of the New York Safety Fund 


Law, now amount to $/,200,000. 


GEO. T. HOPE, Pres’t. 


CYRUS PECK; Secretary. 
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TWENTIETH 
ANNUAL STATEMENT 


OF THE 


CONTINENTAL 


Life Insurance (o., 


OF HARTFORD, CONN 
JANUARY Ist, 1884 





INCOME FOR 1883. 


From Premiums i, aad ail other sources 


ba CE 
“9294.780 81 
DISBURSED 18838, 


TO POLICYHOLDERS. 


Deets «+» 85,821 02 
th Cndowmen’ i. its “Pal id 101,303 89 
Dividends  —pecngomne 89,891 65 —9276,446 56 
Commissions ‘and Salaries Paid 
Agente and Managers of 














AMENCIOR. .....00pegeeceeeeece® 46,948 47 
Salaries paid cers al 

Cler! 20,449 43 
Printing ,Btationery, “Adver- 

ng, Postage, Charges ona dianiie 
Mitical Gxainiuers' Fees:..'7! 6482.00 986,985 80 
Taxes and Expenses and 

tn sec mam 
Total Disbursed..........0ssseseeeseeeeee $386,194 09 
ASSETS, JANUARY 18ST, 1884, 

Real Estate, first jportrages. pesee $379,397 97 
tehiateral Loans and Bille Recei een nets 96 
iy Notes and Liens on Jolicioa in = 

) 

Rea 4 
Rea red by 
Cash Tr Bank 41,430 82 
Feroit os APS 85 
Defe areyorie' ~— a cece 30,000 87 
Rents due and accrued. . 9.400 00 

82,447,722 19 


LIABILITIES. 


Amount required to re-insure 
all Out#tanding Policies (434 
- 81,975,672 00 
> 
piepameehinns et¥eccescedee 62,482 61 
ahah other liabilities... 6,997 81—@2,044,102 42 
i clikasn codccancscceseeccsenses #403,619 77 


POLICY AND RISK ACCOUNT. 
Policies issued and restored during tsa 188,885 09 
Policies tn force ai end of "year..... 8,898 be 


the during the year. 91 os bee 00 oo 
— matured ‘during’ the 
ecteeeenbanGheke. otteeecesnenss 126 108,907 00 


2,109 = -:2,774,987 75 


- 2475 8,169,288 47 
aan. 8. PARSONS, Pres. 
ROBERT E. BEECHER, Sec’y. 


SPvnrrs FEM Ho LE BOP 


THE FIDELITY 


Insurance, Trust, and Safe Deposit 
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PROVIDENT SAVINGS 
Lift Assurance Society of New York, 


Office, BRYANT BUILDING, Nassau and 
Liberty Streets. 
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WM. E. STEVENS, 
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OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New York, Janvany 47x, 1884, 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter uy the Com. 
pany, eubmit the following Statement of tle 
affaireon the Slet December, 1888. 


Premiums on Marine from ist Jan- 
uary, 1888, to Slat ber, 1888...... 04,168,958 10 
ume on Toticien not marked off Ist 
MEY Cb ccsdctcccccocateboveutesece 1,589,282 58 
Total Marine Premiums...... Seb acesecsende 85,708,185 68 
Premiance saris of | at January, 
1888, to lst December, 1883............ 84,260.428 98 
Losses pee the same awit Y sept 
oades seberetessonore 1,901,042 38 
Returns of 
uos 
‘The Company has the following Asseta, 
Uni Btates Bag and other New York 
cock, ONE cack other wis ce. “Ut 
Bec 
it ‘aie 
Cashin Bank ivan... SB 
BERTIE, cccscecccceccecocescemeccecs 612,972,312 47 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or theiz 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Fifth 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1879 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Fifth 
of February next, from which date all interest thereon 
will cease. The certificates to be produced at the time 
of payment and canceled 


A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the vear ending 
Slst December, 1888, for which certificates will be issued 
on and after Tuesday, the Sixth of May next. 

By order of the Board. 





RLES P. BU: > 
JOHN D. JONES, President, 
CHARBES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 9nd Vice-Pres't. 
A. A. RAVEN. 8rd Vtce.Pres't. 


UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 
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INCORPORATED 1850. 
CASH ANS! ASSETS 


$5,268,212 48. 


DARE Pai eugene 
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H. BROSNAN, President. 
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0, P. FRALEIGH, Serer 
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W. A. BREWER, Jr. « « President. 
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THIRTY-NINTH ANNUAL REPORT 


New York Life Insurance Compan, 
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JANUARY ist, 1884. 


Amount of Net Cash Assets, January Ist, 1883 - - $48,918,515 11 


REVENUE ACCOUNT. 


PURI. «00.260dedbathdixesenecbade eoeene - » - 11,489,042 68 
Less deferred peoutens Jenuary let, 1888....... ..» 640,555 91-—#10,948,486 77 
Interest and Rents (including realized gains on real 
estate GUOE). « .nexscangecnhin sometneshs cccsseees 9,088,868 96 
Leas Interest accrued January lat, 1883........ seeee 926,000 06-- 2,712,863 89—$13,661,350 66 


962,579,865 77 
DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 

Losses by death, including reversionary additions to same......... $2,263,092 29 
Endowments, matured and discounted, including reversionary 

OTP i ntcc00cannn+deannenrnsadiensheeeseensestsss 462,229 80 
Annuities, dividends, and returned premiums on canceled policies. 8,984,068 31 

Total Paid Policyholders..........secesessnevess $6,699,390 40 
Dames Onl WPI, 660.0050 40000ca0sesanederceeccse shoves 262,492 91 
Commissions, brokerages, agency expenses and physicians’ fees... 1,690,207 13 


Office and law expenses, salaries, advertising, printing, etc....... 449,925 44— 9,102,015 88 
953,477,849 89 


ASSETS. 


Cash in bank, on hand, and in transit (since received)............ $1,393,615 02 
Invested in United States, New York City and other stocks (market 

value $25,455,743.81)........ oaneanaenna pineedetecsionscaeun 23,390,690 98 
Oe isc ic wink nc inseesncss osnceeeseseseséadiosescesettesse 4,508,779 90 
Bonds and mortgages, first lien on real estate (buildings thereon 

insured for $18,816,000.00 and the policies assigned to the 

Company as additional collateral security)..............eee06 20,681,471 72 
Temporary loans (secured by stooks, market value, $1,624,887,00), 1,398,500 00 
*Loans on existing policies (the réserve held by the Company on 

these policies amounts to $2,570,617.00).......cceseseeeeeere 461,445 57 
*Quarterly and semi-annwel premiums on existing policies, due 

subsequent to January lat, 1884....... wcccsccececeeveereeees 645,047 46 
*Premiums on existing policies in course of tranamiasion and col- 

PNNS 0 02. cnnceesseastasrebneteniesgond bieneses does cavees 596,811 05 
Ree CI on 05 ance ccerccccscccocennsccocosedocsisccocotone 104,216 55 
Accrued interest on investments, January Ist, 1884..............+ 962,272 15--$58,477,849 89 


Excess of market value of securities over COBb.........50.sceeecssceeescetperseenes 
*A detailed schedule of these tema will accompany the usual 
annual report fled with the Insurance Department of the State 
of New York, 


Cash Assets, January Ist, 1884- $55,542,902 72 


Appropriated as follows: 


2,065,052 85 





Adjusted losses, due sabsequent to Jannary Ist, 1884............. $251,403 43 
Looses, awaiting proof, et0.......csscccccecseesesecens 859,368 60 
Matured endowments, due and unpaid (olaims not presented).... 29,768 00 


Reserved for re-insurance on ‘existing policies; participating in- 
surance at 4 per cent. Carlisle net preminm; non-participat- 
ing at 5 per cent, Carlisle net preminm............ oecereesece 

Reserved for contingent liabilities to Tontine Divi- 
dend Fund, January, 1st, 1888, over and above a 
4 per cent. reserve on existing policies of that 
GMB ie ckicddedeccbvccetPnccoot verde -eVetvece $2,091,372 1 

Addition to the Fund during 1883 for surplus and 
matured TEmETVES......- cree escnecececceecsees 


PE nnnnn cb adnsSeinsos. 00 essegnnedeosthanwita 
Returned to Tontine policyholders daring the year 
on matured Tontines...........ss0sse00. posed 972,215 12 


Balance of Tontine Fund January Ist, 1884,...........00eseeeeees 
Reserved for premiums paid in advance..........+-seeecsessecese 


47,685,147 0 


1,116,989 00 


- $8,208,311 16 











5 
Divisible Sarplus at 4 per @ent.............ccccece ees eecsceeeeseuecees Sa “Ook bla 7 


Surplus by the New York State Standard at 4}¢ per cent., estimated at over..... 10,000,000 00 

From the undivided surplus of $5,002,514.17 the Board of Trustees has declared a Reversionary 
dividend to participating policies in proportion to their contribution to surplus, available on settle- 
mr nt of next annual premium. 


Daring the year 15,561 policies have been issued, hare $52,785,564. 





Ja 1 706 in. 1, 1 127, 
Number ot Zan. i est Bus Amount = 1, 1 teat 1 art 108, 316, 
1, 1882, 58,927 Jan. 1, 1882, ie 824. 
Policies in force _ 1, 1883, 60,150 at risk Jan. 1, 1883, a 15,097, 
PP ~~ 1884, 69, Jan. 1, 1884, 198,746,043, 
the (1879, $1,569,854. come (1 650. Divisibi Jan. 1, 1 
“ 173173. isnt eiitoe : {an ist, 06 088 
claims < 1881, 2,013,208. irom 1881, > 654. Surplus at - Jan. ? = 4,827,086, 
1 1,955,292. 1882, 2,798,018. {gene ‘an. 1, 1883, 4,948,841, 
paid (1883, 2,263,092. Imterest (1888, 2,712,868. 4 percent, | Jan.1, 188 5,002,514, 
TRUSTEES: 
MORRIS FRANELIN, DAVID DOWS, JOHN MATRS, 


WM. H. APPLETON, HENRY BOWERS, HENRY TUCK, M.D., 
WILLIAM BARTON, LOOMIS L. WHITE, ALEX, STUDWELL, 
WILLIAM A. BOOTH, ROBERT B. COLLINS, R&R. SUYDAM GRANT, 


H. B. CLAFLIN, 
JOHN M. FUBMAN, 


8. 8. FISHER, ARCHIBALD H, WELCH 
EDWARD MARTIN, WILLIAM H. BEERS. 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, President. 
WILLIAM H. rarrmarser Aabmarteder my Actuary. 
HENRY TUCK, 2d Vice-President. 
THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 
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Old and Young. 
THE OLD FLAGS AND THE NEW. 


BY GEO. LANGING TAYLOR, D,D. 


(Written to be spokeB bya youth, the son ots 

reo 60 the pulilic presentation ofa beautiful sUK 
 thadé by the Indies, to a post ofthe Grand army 

a he Republic.] 
To-w1onT we meet, in joy to greet, 

With welcome warm and true, 
The heroes tried, who wore with pride 

The loyal Union blue. 





When traitorous foes by thousands rose, 
And Freedom's star grew pale, 

And war and blood, a gory flood, 
Made stoutest spirits quail ; 


Then rose the brave our land to save, 
And right the giant wrong ; 

From coast to coast our freemen’s bos 
A million heroes strong. 


From Plymouth Rock the Pilgrim stock 
Like living granite sprang, 

And onward pressed the mighty West, 
Whose tramp like thunder rang. 


From sixty-one to sixty-six 
Against a valiant foe, 

With dauntless might, they waged the fight 
That Jaid Rebellion low. 


The powerful North her hosts poured forth, 
This Union grand to save; 

Grant led the van for God and man, 
And Lincoln freed the slave. 


Tie Bouth was strong ; but in the wrong 
What valor can avail? 

The eternal right hath God's own might, 
And ever shall prevail. 


In God's own time his cause sublime 
The glorious victory won ; 

And Truth and Peace and Righteousness 
Kissed when the strife was done. 


That fight iso’er. From shore to shore, 
On land and stormy sea, 

One flag now waves o’er all our braves ; 
And all beneath are free. 


The Union stands; and all earth’s lands 
Now hail that ensign bright, 

Whose dazzling form, o’er cloud and storm, 
Still floats in glory's light. 


And they who bore, through battle’s roar, 
That standard proud, unatained, 

And fought the fight for truth and right, 
And Freedom's cause maintained— 


We hall them here! Their deeds we cheer! 
We greet each cherished name 

That swells the roll of honor’s sc 
And lives in patriot fame. 


And they who fell? We love them wel: , 
Their glory is our pride ; 

They gave their all at Freedom's call ; 
They nobly dared, and died. 


The hallowed grounds where heave their 
mounds, 
Their country long shall guard. 
O’er every tomb the rose shall bloom, 
While love keeps watch and ward. 


To those who live glad thanks we give, 
Our loyal veteran host. 

Their glorious scars are stripes and stars 
That tell of Freedom's cost. 


Their war-worn flags, these grand old rags, 
That erst above them flew, 

*Mid shot and shell, in battle’s hell, 
Ah! they are veterans, too! 


Tattered and maimed, but never shamed, 
Heroes and flags we hail ! 

The children’s song shall echo long 
Their fathers’ glorious talo, 


And those who kept these old flag: ‘right 
And still their glory share, 

Have earned to-night, by heroes’ right, 
This new flag, brave and fair. 


These radiant stars and silken bars 
Your wives and sweethearts wove, 
Your daughters fair with golden hair, 

Your mothérs’ hands of love. 


They tell, in woman's work and way, 
Her loyalty and pride, 

In husband, lover, brother, son, 
In Freedom's battle tried. 


Though woman's hand wield notthe brand; 
Her heart is with the brave ; 

Her smiles and charms for heroes’ arma ; 
Her tears for valor’s grave. 


Take then, to-night, this banner bright, 
Our hero sons and sires, 

And wave it high in Freedom's sky, 
To flash its golden fires! 





Take it; the Blue forever true, 
The White for purity, 

The crimson Red for valor’s deed, 
In battle for the free, 


No ailken toy, this ensign grand, 
In rainbow hues unrolled; 

Por God and Home and Native Land 
Breathe in each rustling fold. 


Take it, and hang them side by side, 
The old, the tried, and true ; 

The fresh and bright in hope’s warm light ; 
The old flags and the new! 


Take it for peace and righteousness. 
Long may we bless their reign ! 

Take it for war, should conflict jar, 
Or foes invade again. 


Take it, as manhood’s loftiest tr 
From woman’s loftiest faith! 
Curst be the hand that trails in a 
Or yields that flag, till death ! 


Take it, ye scarred and veteran band! 
Should treason rise once more, 

The great Republic’s Army Grand 
Would thunder as of yore! 


Take it. A grateful country lays 
Her laurels at your feet, 

And crowns, with never-fading bay 
Your glorious work, complete. 


And when in dust these heroes sleep, 
Life’s last, best victory gained, 

In sacred trust their sons shall keep 
Their fathers’ flag unstained ; 


Shall guard with awe their country's Law, 
Her Liberty and Right, 

Her Union grand, that aye shall stand, 
Through ages long and bright. 
RIDGEFIELD, Conw,, March bth, 1984. 


A PHANTOM DINNER. 
A STORY IN TWO PARTS. 





BY GRORGE H. HEPWORTH, D.D. 
PART IL 





‘**Loox here! Charley,” asked the Col. 
onel, ‘‘ have you any recollection of that 
day, I think it was in the Petersburg fight, 
when you got anugly scalp wound?” 

‘“‘Any recollection of it? Just look 
there!" And Charley showed a huge welt 
beginning just above the eyebrow and 
running back to the end of the crown. 

‘Saber cut?” Lasked, 

‘No; worse than that: a bullet track. 
Lucky day that was forme. I suppose I 
ought to have been killed; at least that was 
the good intention of the man who drew a 
bead on me. Why, that is what I 9m try- 
ing to tell you about. 

“One day I was out with the sharp- 
shooters. The ‘rebs’ were so actively en- 
gaged in picking off our men, one by one, 
that we concluded to show them that we 
could handle a rifle as well as they did. 
It was pretty rough work. Broken arms, 
broken heads, and broken legs were the 
order of the day. We sharp-shooters were 
all lying flat over our noses, and right in 
frontof me was a good-sized log. Well, 
as I lay there, keeping as much under 
cover as I could, the minutes seemed to 
be marked by the regular ping of a bullet, 
and its dull and vicious thud, as it buried 
itself in the fallen tree.” 

‘Better there than in your body, my 
boy.” 

‘*So I thought; but some of the fellows 
didn’t have as good a fortification to fight 
behind as I did, and a goodly number ef 
them never came off the field, Hot.times, 
I tell you, and not altogether to my taste. 
It was getting dark, and I was awfully 
hungry.” 

‘* Yes,” said the Colonel. ‘Nothing but 
death can rob a soldier of his appx ‘‘te.” 

“‘That’s true; and do-you know I be. 
lieve that mere anxiety can make a man 
desperately hungry. When a fellow’s 
nerves are stretched like fiddle-strings, he 
needs to keep himself full in order to supply 
the wasting energy. Why, I have felt as 
tired when I was doing nothing as I ever 
did in the logging camp in my life.” 

“Doing: nothing, do you call it?” I 
asked. 

“It was a good deal more than that, in 
my,opinion,” said the Colonel “Whea a 
soldier is in an exposed position, and every 
instant e ting the ounce of lead which 
will muster him out of the army, he is very 
far from doing uothing, even if he is lying 








on his back behind a log. . Mind, body, and 
soul aré in @ constant quiver of the most 
intense excitement, and, after a few hours, 
he feel8 as though he had been under an 
exhaust-pump and trying in vain to 
breathe in a perfect vaGuum.” 

‘* Yes indeed,” responded Kenney. ‘‘After 
I'd been in that cramped position for four 
or five hours, with the bullets whizzing so 
close to me that I thoughtevery one of them 
had gone through me, I was as hungry as a 
bear in Spring time.” 

‘* And was that why you got hit?” 

‘Just so. I got hit because I wanted my 
grub, There had been very little firing for 
a quarter of an hour, and I was thinking of 
the coffee and hard tack a hundred rods off 
when I lifted up my head to see if the 
‘rebs’ nad all gone to supper,” 

‘They hadn’t though, I surmise, by the 
looks of your scalp.” 

‘** Well, one of them hadn’t, for sure. The 
first thing I knew was that something had 
struck me in the forehead. I put my hand 
up, and found that my hair was soaked with 
blood, and I cried out: ‘Boys, I’m dead.’ 
Even then they had a good laugh at me, 
and Hiram Bing, who was only a few rods 
off, called out, cheerily: ‘Reely dead? Not 
this time, Charley. Too much voice for a 
dead man.’ Well, I was in the hospital for 
nine weeks after that.” 

‘The hardest work a man can do—I 
mean a decent man, of course—is to lie ina 
hospital,” said the Colonel. 

‘* 8till,” I suggested, ‘‘ one must have the 
rather jolly consciousness that he is saved 
from all the conflicts that occur while he is 
henorably disabled.” 

‘*No,” he replied. ‘‘ Youare wrong, Doc- 
tor. That kind of consciousness is not re- 
garded as jolly. A soldier in the hospital 
is more apt to worry himself to death than 
people generally think, So far as my ob- 
servation goes, aman would rather take his 
chances in an action than go to bed on a 
bundle of straw, with a wound that will 
hold him there for a couple of months. It 
may seem to be alittle curious, but”— 


‘*It does seem so!” I broke in. 

‘* Butit is nevertheless true.” 

‘** How do you account for it?” I asked. 

‘Well, I don’t know that 1 ever tried to 
account for it, ‘Bag the ia my tegt 
ment got out of the nis care as 
quickly as possible; and many a time I’ve 
known a boy tobeg to belet out of the hos- 
pital when he knew that we were right on 
the eve of a battle. War is an unnatural 
thing, any way, and it acts in a very curi- 
ous fashion on some temperaments. But, 
Charley, .you were cured, I hope you had 
good care.” 

‘“‘Oh! yes; I was cured after awhile; but 
not by the surgeon.” 

‘*By thenurse, then?” 

‘*No. Guess again.” 

‘‘ Well, the Commissary and his good 
things?” 

‘* Wrong again. I was cured in a dream, 
by a ghost.” 

‘‘Very kind of the ghost, I am sure!” 
chuckled the Colonel. 

‘* You see,” continued Charley, ‘‘I don’t 
think I suffered so much from the wound as 


from the shock. I must have had a sort of, 


concussion of the brain; for Iwas dizzy, 
unable to think, and my appétite failed me 
entirely. 

‘*One day the surgeon catiie round, and, 
feeling of my pulse and examining my head; 
said: 

‘““*My man, you are as thin as a rail. 
With a penny dip inside of you, you would 
serve very well as a lantern.’ 

“Then he turned to the steward and 
asked: ‘Does this man eat his rations?’ 

‘“** No,’ he replied. ‘I can’t get him to 
take a morsel.’ 

‘** Why not ? 

*** Don’t know, sir. I’ve offered him 
everything Ican think of; but he won't 
touch it.’ 

‘** Don’t you want some porridge?’ he said 
to me, 

“** No, sir,’ I answered, langufilly. 

‘* «Some nice chicken soup, then?’ 

“Ee 





«Why, my dear boy, you'll die, if 
don’t eat, Your wound is not 
ought te be about well by t 

‘+ *T don’t want 


to get well,’ I'replied; and I: turned my 


face to the wall. 






‘**He’s adead.man if he don’t eat,’ I 
heard the surgeon say to the steward, as he 
went away. 

‘*So the'time went on. Day after day I 
was in that dazed condition, growing 
thinner and more feeble all the time, At 
last, one morning, just as I had fallen into 
a restless sleep, some one tapped me on the 
shoulder, and whispered : 

‘** Come Charley, get up.’ 

“*T turned round, and whom should I see 
but Jesse Richards, and as plain-y as I see 
you now.” 

‘*** But you were really asleep?’ I asked. 

*** Yes, I must have been; but it was 
awfully real. I opened my eyes in wonder 
and said: 

***Ts that you, Jesse?’ 

““* Yes; don’t you know me, Charley?’ 
he answered. 

‘**Well, I ought to know you; but I 
thought you were dead.’ 

*** No matter about that; here 1 am, and 
I want you to get up and dress yourself, 
and go off with me for a little picnic.’ 

‘***Can’t do it, Jesse. Real good of you 
to come, but I'd rather lie here.’ 

“Tt ended by my getting up—in my 
dream, of course—and we started. It was 
the funniest method of traveling you ever 
heard of. I can’t describe it; indeed I don’t 
quite know how it was done myself; but I 
felt as light as air, and appeared to be able 
to go anywhere | pleased, by just willing tf 
go, you know, and without making any 
physical exertion whatever. Away we 
went, for miles on miles, I don’t know in 
what direction, but at last we stopped 
under some trees, sat down on the grass, 
and began to talk of old times, our boyhood, 
and our homes down here in Maine. 

“‘T was thirsty as I could be, and my 
thirst was increased by hearing a stream 
tumbling over a fall close by. 

‘** Jesse, my boy,’ I said, ‘do you know 
where that water is?’ 

‘* He nodded his head. 

‘¢* Well, I wish I had some; for my mouth 
is as dry as sawdust.’ 

‘*Puere was a peculiar smile on his lips 
as he suddenly disappeared; but in an in- 
staut he was back again, bearing a crystal 
glass, fullkto the brim of the coolest and 
most delicious water you ever heard of. lt 
tasted like what the Bible calls the water 
of eternal la#fe. At least, that was the only 
thing I could compare it to. How I did 
diink! Every little while 1 stopped to say 
over and over aguin, ‘Jesse, I never tasted 
anything like that iu my life. It is the nec- 
tar of the gods, for sure.’ Then that same 
sweet and significant smile came to his face 
again. I drained the goblet to the last drop. 

*** More?’ he asked. 

“*No more; thanks,’ I replied. ‘But I 
shall never forget that taste to the end of 
my days.’ 

‘** Now, then, we must be off again. Are 
you ready, Charley?’ 

‘+All ready,’ I replied; for I began to 
feel like a new man; and away we went, in 
the same mysterious and delightful way. 
Do you know, I have wondered if the an- 
gels don’t travel in that way. What do 
you think?” 

‘* Perhaps,” said the Colonel, seriously. 

‘*Perhaps,” I added. ‘* Who knows?” 

‘ Well, after awhile we came upona kind 
of palace, situated in the midst of a large 

arden. And sucha garden! The air was 

lled with the most delicious odors; it was 
heavy with them. Flowers and trees and 
birds were everywhere. I could hear 
musié, td, both vocal and instramental; . 
but’ where is the use in attempting to des- 
Gribe it.” 

’ Do you remember that passage of Scrip-. 

ture’”’—broke in the Colonel, who had at 
last become thoroughly interested—‘‘! 
don't know where it is to be found, which 
says that ‘ eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, 
nor the heart of man conceived the things 
which God hath prepared for them that 
love him’?” 

‘*No; I don’t remember any such pas- 
sage; but that’s just the kind of things I 
wasin the midst of,” said Kenney. ‘I 
only hope that when I die I shall take that 


| trip’all over again. Why, when we went, 


we just went; that was all there was to it. 
There wasluio“n&pping of a +A. all 
at Bort of thing: We el 
Where abd! at 'oticd ‘we Were pri 
through the air. 
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‘Well, we wentup the front steps of this 
palace, and the door was opened by a very 
benevolent looking person. Hedidn’t have 
any uniform on, to indicate his position, or 
rather his want of position, but he bowed 
very graciously and as though he had been 
expecting us. 

«* «Is everything ready? asked Jesse. 

‘«* All is ready,’ was the quiet reply. 

‘So up-stairs we went, and into a room 
that seemed as spacious as all out of doors, 
and yet it was only a single room in the 
palace. Somehow—and I have thought about 
that a great deal since—I could see the stars 
through the ceiling, and yet there wasa 
ceiling to the room. I tell you what, 
Colonel, if there is a Heaven anywhere, that 
was it and no mistake.” 

‘‘ Well, Charley,” said the Colonel, ten- 
derly, Lhope you will go there a second 
time; but not yet awhile, my boy.” 

There seemed to be a very tender relation 
between the Colonel and my host, at which 
I rather wondered at the time, but I learned 
later that Charley had once saved the 
Colonel’s life on the battle-field by some act 
of daring, and then my wonder ceased. 

“At last, when I had partially recovered 
from my surprise at everything I saw and 
heard, Jesse turned to me and said: 

‘‘*Charley, are you hungry?’ 

‘*T hadn't thought of such a thing; but 
when the possibility of dinner occurred to 
me, I frankly replied: ‘ Old fellow, I am as 
hungry as I was thirsty.’ 

*¢* Would you like dinner?’ he asked. 

**T couldn’t help thinking of the hospital, 
and I said: ‘ Well, Jesse, I haven’t much 
appetite for gruel, or for the celicacies of 
our. commissary department; but a good 
home dinner, such as my mother used to 
get up once ina while, would be just the 
finishing touch to this little occasion.’ 

‘¢* We will see what can be done,’ he re- 
plied. 

‘‘Then a door swung open, and there, in 
a big bay window,looking out on a vast ex- 
teuvt of scenery, was a cozy little spread for 
two. 

***Come!’ he said. 

‘*So we sat down. Jesse bowed his head 
for an instant, and instiactively I did the 
same. I don’t know that I said anything in 
the shape of a prayer; but 1 was mighty 
grateful, and perhaps that was enough. 

‘* Bless me, bless me, what a dinner that 
was! I am afraid our banquet this after- 
noon won't prove its equal. Every morsel 
seemed to put new life into me. I think—I 
really do think go,Colonel—that during that 
meal my entire system underwent a change. 
The old aches and pains which kad racked 
me for weeks grew less and less violent, un- 
til at last I was a new creature. I posi- 
tively grew young again. I was blissfully, 
unspeakably happy. 

‘*T think we sat there for two full hours; 
and then, when the dinner was all over, 
Jesse turned to me and said: ‘Charley, I 
must go now.’ 

*** Not yet; not yet!’ I pleaded. ‘Let me 
enjoy myself a little longer, Jesse. There 
is such a contrast between this and the old 
straw bed in the hospital, that I can’t make 
up my mind to go back in a hurry.’ 

“Then he looked at me very gravely, 
and replied ina way that showed that ar- 
gument was useless: ‘Charley, there is a 
time for everything. The hospital for a 
little while longer, some hard work after 
that, but in the end I hope you will return 
to this place.’ 

“* He saw the look of disappointment on 
my face. 


“** It must be,’ he said, gravely. ‘ It is 
right as it is.’ 


“Bo we stood side by side, looking out of 
the window. 

** * How beautiful!’ I exclaimed. 

‘**Yes; but there’s better beyond.’ 

“‘* What? Better than this?’ 

“** Yes; so much so that this is nothing.’ 

‘** What place is this, Jesse ?’ 

“He put his hand on my shoulder and 
replied: ‘Charley, this is Heaven; but it is 
not for you yet.’ 

‘* *By and by?’ I asked. 

“**Thope so,’ he replied. ‘You know 
the conditions,’ Then he went on: ‘Char. 
ley, do you remember when I was killed?’ 

‘*** Yes; on the field of Gettysburg.’ 

“**Do you ‘remember giving mé your 
cantcen of water to drink from?’ 

_ “*Oertainly; but what of it? Any one 


would have done as much as that for a dy- 
ing soldier.’ 

‘‘ Just then I heard a strain of delicious 
music. 

‘++ Listen!’ said Jesse. 

‘‘T caught the words of the song. ‘In- 
asmuch as ye did it unto one of the least 
of these, ye did it unto me.’ I couldn’t 
help it, but my eyes filled with tears. 
“When it was all over, Jesse said: ‘Do 
you recollect what I said just as 1 was fall- 
ing asleep, Charley ?’ 

466 Yes.’ 

“««That if it were possible I would do 
you a good turn for that act?’ 

‘** Yes, yes.’ 

‘** Well, when you were out scouting, 
and had hidden behind the tree from 
Mosby’s men, did you hear some one say: 
‘Charley, keep still?’ 

‘* Certainly I did, and it saved my life.’ 
‘** Well, it was I who said that, Charley.’ 
‘““*You? Why, that’s just what Hiram 
Bing told me but’— 

‘**Hiram was right. It was I. And 
after that, when the doctor told the steward 
that you must eat or you would die, I was 
there, and heard it all, and determined to 
save youifI could. So when you went to 
sleep this morning (and I had something to 
do with your going to sleep), I just brought 
you here, stopping on the way for some 
water, which I hope tasted as good as that 
in your canteen did to me, and we have 
had a good dinner together; haven’t we?’ 

‘«* Never mortal had such a dinver be- 
fore,’ I answered. ‘Now tell me, Jesse, 
am I what is called dead—you know they 
all said [should die—or what has nappened 
to me?’ 

***T can’t explain now,’ he answered, 
‘but sometime you will know all about it. 
My time is up, Charley. I have fulfilled my 
mission, and must say good-bye.’ 

‘*In aninstant he was gone. He seemed 
like a thin fleecy cloud evaporating ona 
dry, hot day, while you are looking at it. 
Then I woke up; and sure enough, there 
I was on the same old straw bundle in a 
corner of the hospital. 

**T lay, recalling all this wonderful ex- 
perience, almost thinking I could still taste 
the delicious viands I had had for dinner, 
and almost persuading myself that I could 
still hear the music that I had been listen- 
ing to when the steward came along. 

***Got any appetite yet, Charley?’ he 
asked. 

*** Not a bit,’ I answered, cheerily. 

‘“** Too bad, my boy; but you ought to 
eat something, if you expect to get well.’ 

‘**T have eaten something.’ 

‘** When?’ 

“** A little while ago.’ 

‘** What was it?’ 

*** The best full course dinner you ever 
heard of.’ 

‘** Who gave it to you?’ 

‘** Jesse Richards.’ 

‘** Who is he?’ 

‘** He was killed at Gettysburg.’ 

‘‘He turned away slowly, and went off 
muttering to himself: ‘I thought so. 
Delirium. That is the end of him, I guess.’ 

‘“*The Doctor came along, too. He felt 
of my pulse and exclaimed: ‘Good, very 
good. Why, my boy, you feel better; don’t 
you?’ 

‘** Yes, Doctor, I feel about well, I 
think.’ 

‘** Had something to eat, haven’t you?’ 

‘“«* Yes sir.’ But [ didn’t tell him where 
I got it. 

‘* After that I mended steadily, and in a 
week I was on my feet again. 

‘*There! that’s my story, Colonel, and it 
is perfectly true in every particular, as sure 
as thatI am a sane man. Now, tell me 
honestly, what do you think of it?” 

‘‘ Ever been in an insane asylum?” asked 
the Colonel, quizzically. 

‘Now, joking aside, Colonel, what do 
you think?” 

‘* Well, Charley, I think that you are a 
queer boy.” 
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Tue Corzrmican Tuzonrr.—‘' Mis’er Tomson, 
I's wantin’ fo’ gum time to ax you ’bout de glow- 
in’ sunsets we bén habin’ lately.” “ Well, Mistah 








THE FIRST ROBIN. 


BY LIZZIE BURT. 








“ On! I saw a robin dear 

In a tree ; 

And he sang a little song 
All for me! 

Oh! he sang a little song! 

But he did not sing it long ; 

For the wind was blowing strong 
As could be ; 


* And it blew him far away 

Out of sight, 

And the snow was falling down 
Thick and white, 

Oh! it blew him far away! 

Anil did not care to play 

Any more at all that day; 
But at night 


‘* When I said my little prayer 

By the bed, 

I remembered what Mamma 
Once had said, 

How God listens to each word, 

So I told him of the bird ; 

And I'm very sure he heard 
What I said ; 


** For the snow it did not stay, 

And at dawn 

Little robin hopped about 
On the lawn ; 

And he sang a jubilee 

In the crooked app:e-tree ; 

For the Winter, don’t you see? 
It was gone, 
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THE FOUR-LEAF CLOVER. 





BY LUOY L. STOUT. 





Ir was a beautiful sight. A field of clo- 
ver, rich with blossoms and so fragrant that 
all the breezes that blew made a circuit to 
pass over it again and again, rippling it in 
long waves of green and rose, tossing the 
nodding blossoms here and there and shak- 
ing out their perfume in rich wafts of fra- 
grance. 

The bees knew of the field, too, and 
came from their houses miles away, to suck 
honey and sing their droning songs about 
it all day long. Gay butterflies sailed over 
it, singly or in squadrons, and meadow- 
larks and field-mice hid their nests, full of 
cunning little ones, deep under its rosy bil- 
lows. The sun warmed it; the dews and 
rain refreshed it; and the clover grew and 
bloomed and was sweet and happy, fearing 
no evil. 

Close to a stump in a corner of the field a 
large tuft grew and flourished luxuriantly. 
It had many flowers and leaves, and among 
the leaves was one which differed from the 
others by having four leaflets instead of the 
usual number. The family of leaves and 
flowers was somewhat ashumed of its curi- 
ous member, and flaunted themselves above 
it and kept it out of sight as much as pos- 
sible, as rude people might a deformed 
child. But it took thankfully such sun- 
shine and showers as fell to its lot, and 
peeped forth from among its sturdy breth- 
ren and rosy sisters with a humble sense of 
its own inferiority, but without envy or 
shame. 

**One day a soft little voice was heard 
asking, quite close to the tuft of clover: 

‘*Papa, did you ever find a four-leaf 
clover?” 

‘*Yes, Harry,” answered another voice, 
not 80 little and soft. ‘‘ WhenI was a boy.” 

‘*T wish [could find one,” said the little, 
soft voice. ‘‘They’re good luck. What 
makes them good luck, Papa?” 

‘*Oh!” said the larger voice, absently. 
“It is asign of the cross. Come, Harry.” 

The little voice said something more, 
but the clover could not hear what; the 
sound of it died away and there was si- 
lence. 

The leaves and flowers eyed each other 
curiously ; and one of the best-natured ones 
said: 

‘We must give him more room.” 

So they shook themselves and bent and 
swayed and edged away from Master Four- 
Leaf and let a flood of sunshine pour in 
upon him, and hé grew strong and dark 
green and altogether splendid. But he 
kept his humble spirit amd grateful heart. 

“Good Luck,” he said, ‘‘and the Sign of 
the Cross! If I am all that I must prepare 
todo something besides sun myself and 


iw.” 
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and sisters, but they were shy, and kept as 
far away as possible. When they thought 
him their inferior they were ashamed of 
him; now they had reason to believe him 
to be more than themselves and were 
envious; so the four-leaf clover was quite 
lonely with his honors, Once a butterfly 
hovered over him, and he entreated her to 
settle down and make her home with him; 
but she only laughed and shook a little 
silver dust from her wings on his leaflets, 
and sailed away. 

He was a generous fellow,.and lent his 
juices to insects until he nearly fainted in 
the mid-day heat; and his brothers and 
sisters derided him and told him, if he had 
shaken himself vigorously, he would have 
been rid of his beggarly visitors. 

“If you try to share your good luck 
with every body, you will soon find there 
is not enough to go round” said a wise 
blossom, ‘I cannot think what good 
luck is for, ifI cannot give it away,” said 
the leaf. ‘‘ And surely if I am the Sign of 
the Cross I must help those who cannot 
help themselves.” 

“It is my opinion that good luck and 
the rest of it is only a name and means 
nothing” said a crabbed old leaf. ‘‘I don’t 
see that you are any better off than other 
folks. You're only different.” 

‘*It is not always pleasant to be differ- 
ent,” sighed he of the four leaflets, 

Early one bright, cloudless morning there 
was a sound of whetted scythes in the field. 
Three strong men began to cut the clover, 
letting it fallin long swathes. The sweet, 
fresh smell of new-mown. hay was on the 
air; a swarm of insect life was abroad; the 
bees and butterflies made haste to be away; 
the young meadow-larks fluttered aloft into 
the sunshine and the little fleld-miee scam. 
pered and hid along the fence, uader the 
bushes and thick leaves where the scythes 
could not reach them, All thie stir struck 
terror to the heart of the tuft of clover by 
the stump. The heaves shivered with fear 
and dismay, and whispered to one another: 
**Our time has come. We shall be cut down 
and dried and put into the great stomachs 
of oxen; and that will be the last of us.” 


‘* Cheer up,” sald the four-leaf. ‘It will 
not be so terrible, then; for we shall be to- 
gether.” 

** We don’t know that,” answered a flow- 
er. ‘‘It is well enough for you to be cheer- 
‘ful, who are Good Luck and the Sign of the 
Cross.” 

**We shall see what his fine, long name 
will do for him now,” muttered the crabbed 
leaf. 

Nearer and nearer came the terrible 
ecythes, laying their beautiful comrades 
low, sweeter in death than in life, The 
point of one of them gleamed at their very 
feet when the stalwart young mower 
paused, wiped the sweat from his brow, 
and, taking the whetstone from his pocket, 
began to sharpen the scythe—a shocking 
sound to the clover, who had never heard 
anything more discordant than the cawing 
of the crows, as they sat. on the fence and 
gossiped of the scarecrow in the neighbor- 
ing field. 

As he put the whetstone in his pocket, 
he glanced down and’ saw the four-leaf 
clover standing lusty and tall among his 
family, and he laughed, showing his hand- 
some white teeth. 

‘*That’s Good Luck,” he said. “I'll take 
it to Katy!” and he reached his brown hand 
to pluck the leaf. Then he paused irreso- 
lute, reflecting that it would be withered 
before noon. 

‘*T’ll mow around the tuft and leave it,” 
he said. ‘‘I shall know where it is by the 
stump.” 

He thrust the scythe into the clover with 
an easy swing and cut dexterously around 
the tuft protected by Good Luck and the 
Sign of the Cross, and passed ondown the 
field. Back and forth he came and went, cast- 
ing an eye toward the stump in passing; and 
presently it was noon. A long, unmusical 
note floated across the meadow, the sound 
of the dinner-horn from the farm-house, 
The young man wiped his scythe on some 
leaves and hung it on the fence, and came’ 
and plucked the four-leafclover. He leaped 
the fence and hastened down the road. 

“Good-bye,” cricd; Good Luck te his 
brothers and sisters. ‘I'm going totravel.”. 





He tried to make friends of his brothers 


‘Good bye! good bye!” they called after 
him, adding, in derision, “We always 
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thought you would come to honor. _ Don’t 
forget to share your good luck with us, if 
you ever have any!” 

They forgot to thank him for the protec- 
tion his presente hai afforded them, and 
were rather glad to be rid of one who dif- 
fered from them, with the difference of 
superiority. They laughed and nodded at 
each other und were very gay; with their 
stems securely fastened to the earth which 
nourished them, and safe themselves, they 
gave little heed to the fate of their com- 
rades, lying slain all about them. 

But after the field was mown, cattle were 
turned into it for pasture, and among them 
was an old donkey. Disdaining the young 
and tender leaves which soon covered the 
field with a soft, green carpet, the donkey 
looked about for something tough and 
strong, and, spying the tuft of clover, he de. 
voured it greedily in lieu of thistles and 
weeds. That was the last of the brothers 
and sisters of Good Luck; they were 
all together in the leather stomach of a 
donkey. 

A few rods from the field wasa small 
brown house, and the young ‘nan bastened 
toward it. It was a very little house, with 
just a door and one window in front, both 
of which were wide open. A great black 
dog lay on the step, indulging in short 
naps, broken by the buzzing of an intrusive 
fly, who was too wary to be caught by the 
huge jaws which oecasionally made a 
sleepy snap at him. There was a garden 
before the house, filled with flowers and 
shrubs, and through it the young man 
passed, with quick steps, to the open win- 
dow. 

He held up the clover leaf and said: 

‘Look here, Katy. I've brought you 
some good luck.” 

It was still, and shady, and clean in the 
room. Near the window was a cot-bed, 
snowy white, and on it a pale girl was 
lying, quite still. Although it was a warm 
Summer day, she was wrapped in a scarlet 
woolen shawl, and a white blanket lay over 
her feet. A full-blown, crimson rose was 
in a glass on a stand by the bedside. 


‘Come in, Reuben,” she answered, smil- 
ing. ‘ You always bring good luck.” 

“‘Tcan’t stop. I’m going to dinner. I 
thought you might like to paint a four-leaf 
clover; and here’s a jolly big one.” 

He leaned in at the window and gave her 
the clover leaf. She looked at it a moment, 
and then put it into the glass with the rose. 

“It is very perfect, and peautifully 
marked,” she said. 

The rose looked contemptuously at the 
stranger, and said, insolently: 

‘*Please keep to your own side of the 
glass, sir.” 

He made no reply; but edged awuy as 
fur as he could; and Reuben, who saw the 
motion, thought the breeze blew through 
the room. 

‘* Are you alone, Katy! Isn’t there too 
much wind for you?” he asked, anxiously. 

“Oh! no, I'mcomfortable. Mother has 
gcne to town to get me some new colors; 
so there’s no one here but Bep and me. 
There’s to be arich baby’s party and the 
papa, Mr. Wood, has offered a $50 prize 
for a design for a card to be given to each 
baby guest as a memento of the occasion. 
I'm going to try for it.” 

“You'll be sure to get it,” said Reuben, as 
he turned away from the window. ‘‘ Tuke 
good care of Katy, Bep,” he said to the 
dog as he passed him. Beppo responded 
by thumping the floor with his big tail and 
winking asleepy assurance of his honest 
intentions. Katy’s father was dead, and 
she and her mother lived alone in the little 
old house. They were very poor, and Katy 
was forced to lie on the bedail day. When 
she was a little girl, she fell off from a load 
of hay in the very field where the four-leaf 
clover grew, and her spine was injured; 
30 that she could never walk again. Her 
mother took in sewing, or washing, or any 
thing she could get to do, and Katy used to 
knit and crochet before she learned to de- 
sign and color cards; so they kept the wolf 
from the door. 

Reuben was a neighbor, the son of 
arich farmer, and their trne and helpful 
friend. He was a big bey and was driving 
the horses when Katy had her unfortunate 
accident, and from that time became their 
most usefal and sympathetic friend. It was 

he who attended to the wood-pile, and 





banked up the little cold house for Winter, 
and made the pretty gurden which was 
Katy’s delight. It was he who invented the 
shelf, with a pocket onit which she let 
down from the wall by pulling a cord. It 
then became a little table, lying across 
her Jap, with all her painting materials 
on it. 

Meanwhile the Rose had been examining 
the clover leaf. Curiosity got the better of 
disdain, and she remarked: 

‘** You look like a clover leaf; but you’re 
not.” 

‘*T am, indeed,” said the leaf. ‘‘ Only I 
have four leaflets, instead of three.” 

‘* What is the use of that?” she asked. 

‘‘T was born so,” answered the leaf, 
mcdestly. ‘‘My name is Good Luck and 
the Sign of the Cross.” 

‘*You’re a monstrosity,” she declared. 
‘You're neither one thing nor another. 
Keep to your own side of the glass. Ugh! I 
don’t like such curious creatures!” and she 
shivered with repugnance. 

Katy took a clean white card and opened 
her color box. 

‘*T'm going to be painted,” the Rose said, 
proudly. ‘‘She’s been admiring me all 
the morning.” 

‘You're certainly very pretty,” said the 
leaf, politely. 

‘** Keep your admiration to yourself!” re- 
sponded the Rose. ‘‘ A queen isn’t spoken 
to in that common way!” and she tossed 
her head and displayed all her crimson 
petals while Katy arranged her colors. 

‘*Not you, my lady,” she said, as she 
turned the glass about, to bring the clover 
leaf well into the light. ‘‘ You’re too com- 
mon.” 

The shock of disappointment and humilia- 
tion were too much for the Rose. She 
drooped her proud head over the edge of 
the glass and shed her petals, one by one, 
into a crimson heap on the table, and that 
was the last of her beauty and her pride. 
While Katy was painting the portrait of the 
clover leaf, her mother returned. She was a 
cheery woman, who found much that was 
pleasant in li€e, in spite of her hard circum. 
stances. 

“I've thought out my card, Mother,” 
said Katy. ‘I shall put this four-leaf 
clover in. It’s a lucky leaf, you know.” 

‘** Tf you get the prize, Katy, we'll have a 
coal stove. I’m sure you'll get it.” 

‘*T hope so. Perhaps the clover leaf will 
bring that good luck for us,” said Katy. 

She painted him over and over, until she 
had a handful of him in a picture. Then 
she drew her Bible from under her pillow, 
and, turning the leaves until she found this 
verse, read softly: 

‘If God so clothe the grass of the field, 
which to-day is and to-morrow is cast into 
the oven, will he not much more clothe 
you, O ye of little faith?” 


She laid fue clover leaf in the book, over 
the verae, carefully arranging his leaflets so 
that they should not be crumpled. Then 
she kissed him, and closing her Bible, 
placed it under her pillow again, and in the 
darkness and silence, over against the sa- 
cred words, his life went out, and he be- 
came a spirit leaf. 

Katy worked steadily at her design un- 
tilit was completed. It was a swinging 
cradle, the frame in which it was hung 
twined with the delicate blue flowers some- 
times called infants’ breath. Thrown 
carelessly over the cradle was a white satin 
coverlet; a corner, trailing on the floor, 
was embroidered with a cluster of creamy 
lilies with long golden stamens. On the 
sheeny satin was a handful of four-leaf clo- 
ver, by accident so arranged as to resemble 
in form an irregular cross. Katy did not 
notice this resemblance, nor did her mother 
or Reuben, who pronounced the card a 
successful work and certain to win the 
prize. She retouched it carefully, and sent 
it to Mr. Wood. 

Three weeks pasged with no report from 
her card, and she began to be anxious, 
Her mother went to townand called at 
the shop where she purchased Katy’s artist 
materials, the proprietor of which had sug- 
gested that Katy should compete for the 
prize. She asked him if Mr. Wood had 
made a selection for the baby’s card. 

‘My dear Madam,” said he, ‘have you 
not heard? The baby is dead.” 

Shocked and disappointed, she returned 
home with the sad news. 





‘*Poor baby!” sighed Katy, her own dis- 
appointment forgotten for the time. 

The Summer passed, and a dismal, rainy 
Autumn set in. Katy’s mother took a vio- 
lent cold, which resulted in rheumatic fever, 
and, but for the kindly offices of the neigh- 
bors, the two helpless women would have 
suffered severely. Their friend, Reuben, 
had gone to look after a sheep ranche, in 
the wilds of Montana, and the old house 
missed its annual banking up, and was 
colder than ever. The little hoard laid by 
for the rainy day dissolved away, and, when 
Winter came on, actual want stared them 
in the face. 

It was a frosty day, a short time before 
Christmas. Katy’s motler was hobbling 
around, with the aid of a crutch, preparing 
their scanty meal, and wondering, in a de- 
spairing way, where the next one would 
come from. She had no friends to aid her 
in extremity, and, for herself, she felt that 
she would rather starve than ask for charity, 
or that worse alternative, apply to the town 
authorities for assistance. But she looked 
at Katy’s pinched and hollow face, and her 
pride died out of her. What she could not 
do for herself, she must do for her child. 

Katy, well wrapped up as a protection 
from the cold which stole in at.every crack 

and crevice of the old house, was sorrow- 
fully contemplating the dried clover leaf in 
her Bible, which lay open on the painting 
table before her. 

“You promised good _ luck,” she 
thought, sadly, recalling the time when she 
p'aced it there. ‘‘ But it did not come. I’m 
afraid to think what will become of us.” 

Was it the draught of air from the loose 
window, or did his spirit return, and turn 
the clover leaf over on the other page so 
that Katy’s eyes, resting where the leaf 
had been lyimg, she read, mechanically - 
‘*If God soclothe the grass of the field 
which to-day is and to-morrow is cast into 
the oven, willhe not much more clothe 
you, O ye of little faith?” 

Then came a knock at the door. Merry 
Dick Sharpe, a neighboring urchin, had 
been to the post-office and brought a letter 
for Katy. 

‘Ts it from Reuben?” her mother asked, 
as Dick tossed it on the bed. 

‘*No,” said Katy, looking at the out- 
side. ‘‘It is a strange hand.” She opened 
it and read aloud as follows: 

** My dear Miss Katy: This morning I took 
a book from the book-case, which I was reading 
last Summer, just before the death of my dear 
baby. Shut between its pages I found your 
card, wherel placed it the evening my baby was 
taken sick. We were pleased with your simple and 
unique design, and had decided in your favor, 
when the terrible sorrow overtook us which 
banished everything else from our minds, Oh! 
what prophetic spirit guided your hand when 
you laid that cross of Good Fortune on that 
empty cradle? We missed its significance at 
firat; we only saw, in the four-leaf clover, a 
homely symbol of Good Luck, and inthe Cross 
a dim suggestion that it was a little Christian 
child who should occupy that pretty bed. But 
now we read it differently. Good Luck for the 
precious baby, but the heavy Cross for us: 

“Mr. Wood will have the card published for 
your benefit, and pray regard the income from 
its sale, asa gift from our little son. For iw 
associations, for its double lesson, for its signi- 
ficance te us, we can never repay you; but for 
the labor and skill you bestowed on it please ac- 
cept our thanks and the enolosed draft of #100, 

from the baby’s Mamma,” 

Katy unfolded the purplish paper which 
had come between them and public charity, 
with its shame and humiliation, and the 
tears trickled down her pale cheeks and 
fell on the open page of her Bible. But the 
clover leaf was gone. Te symbol of good 
fortune and of suffering had floated to the 
floor and been ground to an impalpable 
dust under the foot of merry Dick. But 
who shall say that the four-leaf clover had 
lived in vain? 


NORTHVILLE, MicH. 


== 





A yew prison chaplain was recently appointed 
in a certain town in Scotland. He was a man 
who greatly magnified his office; and, entering 
one of the cells on his first round of inspection, 
he, with much pomposity, thus addressed the 
prisoner who occupied it ” * Well, sir, do you 

now. une a oy Wall, —_ care!” 
was the non reply. ‘* new 
chaplain.” “Ob! Yo are? Weel, I ie beard 
o’ ye before.” “And what did you hear?” re- 
turned the cha his curiosity getting the 

“Weel, 1 beard that the 


better of his dignity. 
last twa kirks ye war in ye ched them baith 


PUZZLEDOM. 


Communications for this department should be ad- 
dressed “ Puzzles,” THE INDEPENDENT, New York, 








BURIED PLACES. 


1, My poor friend Alice is ill with ague, and 
consequently will not be a ble to go with me to 
the concert. 

2. Her face is all puffed up, yet, in spite of 
this, she still is bonny from the iight of her 
lovely brown eyes. 

8. Some one told me that if I had any disease 
whatever to use a certain quack medicine and I 
should be cured. I will not mention the 
name of it, because it is not allowed to advertise 
in the puzzle department. 

4, Tom cannot play croquet while he is think- 
ing of something or somebody else. He cannot 
win at all if that pretty Marjorie is his partner. 

5. I ran almost like lightning, and escaped 
that dreadful animal that was attracted to me by 
my red shawl. 

6. You may prefer to let another shave you, 
Herbert, but a barber never touches my face. 

7. Itisasad fact that, whenever I endeavor 
to go a-shopping in the Spring, my purse seems to 
be in the poorest condition, of the year. 

8. You can go your own way, Millie, but I 
will mind what is said to me by Ma and Pa, lest 
I never cease to regret my disobedience. 

9. This isa famous lunch you have brought 
with you, Bob; nothing but some stale ginger- 
bread and a musty roll or two, 

10. Do come and make me a visit next Sum- 
mer, Ruth; for we will have nice times together, 
and you will get stronger. 

11. We will be in at the milking and at the 
haying time, drinking the sweet, warm milk, and 
sitting on the freshly raked hay till we see the 
roses coming to your cheeks again. 


NUMERICAL ENIGMA, 

I am composed of 91 letters, 

My 20, 67, 89, 52, 16, 4, 83, 91, 21 is learning. 

My 61, 85, 17, 10, 29, 44, 80, 88, 5, 39, 62, 26, 50, 
is a sea of Europe. 

My 2, 31, 48, 66, 79 is an animal, 

My 86, 32, 84, 25, 70, 12, 27, 87, 60, 35, 59, is 
strong. 

My 30, 76, 28, 33, 46, 90, isa river of New York, 

My 13, 63, 72, 23, 66, 82, 48, 9, 74, 11, is a city. 

My 22, 34, 42, 81, 64, 21, 6, is a place of amuse- 
ment. 

My 58, 1,47, 78, 24, 15, 85, is an illumination, 

My 68, 57, 4, 75, 37, is a visitor. 

My 55, 65, 14, 36, 85 is complete. 

My 38, 19, 7, 91, is a sovereign. 

My 3, 40, 54, 73, is a measure. 

My 49, 71, 45, 18, is to assassinate, 

My 41, 8, 62, is misery. 

My 77, 69, 6, 61, is solid. 

My 53, 51, 82, 1, 80, is glory. 

My whole is from Longfellow. 


ANAGRAMS, _ 


Vonstellations. 


1, Adan D. More. 

2. Ida, nurse. 

8. Lo, mad caper. 

4, I cram in son, 

5. Rob, Cora is alone. 
6. Cor, see nice Mab. 


7. Groan, Siva. 
N. W. F. 


DOUBLED WORDA, 


1. To adisordered mind add as many letters 
ef a French word, and make the title of a lady. 

2. To a vegetable add as many letters of an 
animal, and make a female domestic bird. 

3. To a buzzing sound add as many letters of 
an insect, and make an imposition. 

4, To a soft skin addas many letters of things 
in a line, and make a groove, 

5. To a bolt add as many letters of a place of 
rest, and make bearded. 

6. Toaninsect add as many letters ofa pro- 
noun, and make part of a flower. 

1. Toa tree add as many letters of minera 
substance, and make upon the land. 

8. Toananimal add as many letters of not a 
large number, and make evening. 

9, To an unpeacefal condition of things add 
as many letters of a cave, and make a custodian, 


TRIPLE PUZZLE. 


© 32 © . * * © 
* *£ & & *._ * « &* 
* * * * *_* * «* 
* * * « *_ = * © 
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-_ 
* * * 
*- *+ * * © 
»- * * 
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Left-hand Square: 1, to sport; 2, erudition ; 
8, a lake of Asia; 4, a sharp bark. 

Right-hand : 1, to use the voice pleasantly ; 2, 
a notion ; 3, clean; 4, an entrance. 

Diamond: 1, a consonant ; 2, a sound from an 
animal ; 3, to move to time; 4, an exploit; 5, ® 
vowel, . 

The three united conduce to health and bap- 





prea 
em but ye'll no find it such an easy master 
fo aa the saine wi’ thivane!” 


piness, when innocently indulged in. 















sete 
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ALPHABETICAL PUZZLE. 


Fourteen letters of the Alphabet, given in 
words, according to the sound of each letter. 

1. One of the three brothers who killed the 
frost-giant. He also gave speech to Askia and 
Embla the first man and woman, 

2. One of the organs ef the body. 

8. A hint. 

4. A tree. 

5. An insect said to have been adinitted into 
Paradise by Mahomet. 

6. A verb. 

7. A measure. 

8. A body of water. 

9. A shrub. 

10, A rivet in England. 

11. A vegetable. 

12. A bird. 

13. An exclamation. 

14. A word used by teamsters. 

: N. W. F. 
BEHEADED AND CURTAILED WORDS, 

*oOooe# 

*#O0 00% 

#0008 
* 9° 0 
*O00% 
*o0 OO 
200 0% 
*OO008 


Behead and curtail each word, and leave an 
animal, bird, or inseet. 

1, Deep vessels; 2, angry; 3, a peculiar rope ; 
4, an unpleasant expression of the face; 5, sold 
by stationers; 6, timbers of a building; 7, 
a famous poet ; 8, graters, 

DOUBLE CROSS-WORD ENIGMA, 

My firsts are in lengthen and lessen. 

My seconds in lever and lifter. 

My thirds in laving and laver. 

My fourths in latter and lastly. 

My fifths in loiter and losing. 

My sixths in linger and listen. 

The initials are in the first words, and the 
finals in the latter. Together they form «a vom- 
memorative time of a church, 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF MARCH 271TH 
BIOGRAPHICAL AND HISTORICAL PUZZLE, 

Sink or swim, live or die, survive or perish 
with my country, is my unalterable determina- 
tion. 

BEHEADED AND REBEHEADED WORDS. 
1,Quilt—guilt ; 2, built ; 3, pork—fork ; 4, vork ; 
5, work, 
INITIAL PUZZLE. 


File Obey Jest 
Oath Five Urge 
Ugly Lake 
Rope Yoke 
Tour 
Hose 


BUBIED SQUAKE-WORD, 
Mate 
Aged 
Tend 
Eddy 


CROBS WORD, 
The scian muse, 


THE HOTEL OF THE FUTURE. 


Tus following is the translation of an ar- 
ticle in a Berlin paper, which will convey un 
idea of the German estimates of the coming 
American hotel: ‘The latest American 

srogress in building will be the ‘mammoth 

otel,’ soon to be erected on the Shell 
Road, St. Augustine, Fla. This enormous 
hotel is to have a frontage of three English 
miles long, and a depth of six miles, the 
hight of seventy-seven stories; will meas- 
ure 3,840 feet from the prom Dies to the 
roof. The hotel will have no stairs, but 
500 balloons will always be ready to take 
guests up to theirrooms. No room waiters 
are to be employed, but visitors will be 
served by a newly-patented automaton, put 
up in every bed room, which will do all 
shaving, shampooing, etc., for the guests by 
avery simple aud ingenious mechanism, 
Supposing the guest requires hot water, the 
automaton will be able to call downstairs, 
‘a bucket of water for room No. 18,107,’ and 
the water will be up in seven seconds by a 
patented elevator. Half an hour ore 
table @héte, instead of ringing bells, a guo 
(twenty-four pounder) will be fired on each 
floor to call the Saag to get ready for their 
meals. The tables in the dining-rooms 
will measure four miles each, attendance 
being performed by twelve waiters on 
horseback on either side of the table, 
Music during table d’héte.will be played, 
gratis, by eight bands, of seventy-seven men 
each. For the conveniénce of visitors a 
railway will be built on each floor,as well as 
telegraph offices. The price of one bed- 
room will be from $1 to $10. The cost of 
this building is estimated to be $680,000,- 
000. The Dilliard-room will contain nine 
hundred American, ninety-nine French and 
one English table, and most of the visitors 





are to be Americans. The bil- 
liardeconn wit be fitted out with a spit. 
toou of one hundred -feet in ers 
CN.” ~ ns oe ee meat 








A CLERGYMAN’S REMARKABLE 
EXPERIENCE. 


EvipENcE of the wonderful results which are 
following the use of Compound Oxygen accu- 
mulates with an almost bewildering rapidity. 
There seems to be no phase of bodily suffering 
and no type of disease which this subtle agent 
will not reach. The subjoined communication 
gives the history of one of s. class of cases, espe- 
cially found among clergymen and all profes- 
sional men and brain-workers, ‘The changes 
wrought in three months, as related by the 
writer, are trily marvelous, From a state of 
physical and nervous prostration, which had be- 
come alarming, he was restored te such vigorous 
health, that, to use his own language, *‘I found 
myself able to preach Suncay morning, teach a 
Bible-class of seventy-five or a hundred after 
sermon, atten lan afternoon service often, and 
preach to a congregation of a thousand persons 
in the evening, and say in truth, at the close of 
my evening service, that I was not conscious of 
any more weariness than whenI began in the 
morning.” 

This seems almost incredible; but Dr, Cush- 
ing, pastor of the First M. E. Church, Rochester, 
N. Y., is a clergyman of wide repute, and no one 
who knows him will for a mome@t question his 
statement, It is given herewith in his own 
words : 

16 N, Firzuucn Street, Rocuxster, N. Y. 


January 11th, 18-4, 
Drs, Starkey & PALEN. 


Dear Sirs: It is nearly four years since I first 
used Compound Oxygen. I bave often spoken 
of its effects to others ; but have never, I think, 
made any statement to you. There are others, 
doubtless, who would be glad to know of i 
effects in a case like mine. I was not sick, 
though my strength had been greatly impaired 
by sickness in earlier life. But for fifteen yeurs 
I had been carrying very heavy burdens and 
doing very hard work, [found myself gradually 
losing the power of endurance, so that iny work 
left me too much exhausted. I could see that 
my whole nervous system was giving way; that 
there was a manifest lack of vital force, This 
was most apparent and most alarming when I 
went to my study. There I discovered a lack 
of the usual quickness of perception—-a lack of 
power to hold on, My mind was losing its 
grip. At the point where I needed most strength, 
I found it suddenly failing me, This alarmed 
me, though I am not aware that my friends 
had discovered it. Connected with this case 
was a lack of that physical vigor necessary for 
good digestion, and a consequent lack of nutri- 
tion, Sleep was fitful, insufficient, and unre- 
freshing. Under these circumstances I began 
the use of Compound Oxygen. At first I saw no 
results, After a time I observed my digestion 
was much improved. More restful sleep fol- 
lowed. At the end of three months I found my- 
self able to preach Sunday morning, teach a 
Bible-class of seventy-five or a hundred after 
sermon, attend an afternoon service often, and 
preach to a congregation of a thousand persons 
in the evening, and say in truth, at the close of 
my evening service, that I was not conscious of 
any more weariness than when I began in the 
morning. My sleep was as refreshing on Sun- 
day night as on any other night of the weck. 
My mind has. never worked better than during 
these four years, and in no other time of my life 
could I d> as much work, or do it with as much 
eane. 

Ido not use the Oxygen now unless I tind my- 
self getting a little weary. Then a resort to it 
for two or three weeks puts me in normal condi- 
tion again, 

This is my experience, and I have much reason 
to be grateful for it. Sincerely. 

OHAS. W. CUSHING, D.D. 

Many other eminent clergymen bear testimony 
to the efficacy of Compound Oxygen as a cura- 
tive agent. It is also unequivocally indorsed by 
such leading public men as Hon. W. D. Kelley, 
member of Congress from Penna. ; Judge Fland- 
ers, of New York City, for many years law part- 
ner of Vice-President Wheeler ; T. 8. Arthur, the 
veteran author and temperance writer ; and Wm. 
Penn Nixon, publisher of the Chicago Inter 
Ocean, 

Drs. Starkey & Palen, 1109 and 1111 Girard 
St., Philadelphia, are the sole dispensers of this 








remarkable curative agent, and will send, with- 
out charge, their Treatise on Compound Oxygen, 
giving all desired information in regard to it, to 
any one who will write to them, 
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GURES WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS, Bx 
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CONSUMPTION. 


GJ SOTARD & 0, 
WOOD MANTELS, 
FURNITURE 


INTERIOR FITTINGS, 
175 Washington Street, 


BOSTON. 
NO CATALOGUR, 
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RS SSC SSC OSSECSES)) A Good Salad 

} Assured, 

| The moat delicious 


and the most popu- 
jiar mayonaise for 
Jan kinds of salads, 
raw tomatoes, cab- 
ibage, cold meats, 
fish, etc, ever off- 
ered for sale. 


All grocers sellit. 


. 


SINT 
al Alp 
DRESSING: 
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GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 


Breaktast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Bugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, casily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorohester, Mass 


ALABASTINE! 


FOR FINISHING WALLS AND CEILINGS. 


It My . =e oh = ond ome y superseding 
@a value ry, and is ra 8 
Kalsomin d if] Ma 





one, If not for sale in your neighbor’ 
RLABASTINE COMPANY, ti B 
Pear! Street, Boston; Giand Rapids, 


BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE, 


Ite merits as a WASH BLUE pave been tully tested 

and endorsed ousands of gupeuerpers. Your 
Grocer ought to ve dt 9 sale. Ask him for it. 
DD. §. wir GER, Propricter 

No, 283 North Second Street. Philadelphia, _ 









RINTING RESSES. 
Price from 55 kinds of 
15 ce’ to blank cards 
$150. Circu- for 10 cents. 


JOSEPH WATSON 
19 Murray St., N.Y. 





&c., 10 cents, 


p A FN Hand-Book FREE. 
R. 8. & A. P. LACEY, 
Patent Att'vs. Washington, D GO. 


THE CELEBRATED GETTYSBURG CHAIR 























THE 
EMERSON & 


FISHER CO. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, WHOLESALE 


CARRIAGE 


BUILDERS 


The unequalled facilities of this firm enables it to produce good Carriages at 


a far less cost than the work of small makers in soupeT. wagon sheps, and that 
| Class an feral ttt Cite, of us to supply 
-- Ulustrated Pince List of Carriages. ° 53 


local trade. Send for 


4 








has for sale the following named fine Steel Engrav 
ings and the following Publications, which wili be 
sent, postpaid, to any address upon receipt of the very 
low prices named: 
ENGRAVINGS, P 
THE “FIRST READING OF THE EMANCIPA- 
TION PROCLAMATION,” by Ritchie, Size 
OF Bhest, SOARS... .cccaccesecocveccoscccessecctodee 
The same, in Artist's Proof, signed and attested 
by F. B. Carpenter, the Artist, and A, H. 
Ritchie, the Engraver..............++ssesseessees 0 oo 
THE AUTHORS OF THE UNITED SIATES. 
ise, BORED, .. rocccrccrccssocccccoesorcnsccceceredos, B60 
The Same,in Artist's Proof, signed by A. H, 


82 0 


EX-PRESIDENT U.8, GRANT. Size, 16x20... . 1 0 
EX-VICE-PRES, HENRY WILSON. Size, i¢x20. 1 00 
EX-VICE-PRESIDENL SCHUYLER COLFAX. 





Size, 16x¥0,,...... geacdececees gptecneens<occtssenen 1 
EDWIN M. STANTON, Sixe, 16x.,...,...:.. + 1060 
OHARLES SUMNER, Size, 16x90.......... ..... 1 00 


Allof the above are printed on heavy white paper 
and will be sent, postpaid, on receipt of the money, 





The “INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN.” 
By Frank B. Carpenter, Bound in Cloth, 
SW pawes, PCI oc ecds svovecatcvecesosvcecvtbes 6% 


Cloth, 100 pages,........5.seeesesecees 
Orders, with the cash inclosed, to be ad 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
251 Breadway, New York. 
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The Independent 


WE OFFER NO PREMIUMS. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 


52 Numbers (postage free)....2.......ccseseeeees #3 00 
39 ” (9 mos.) (postage free,...,..0.0006% 200 
26 - (6 mon,) Ww  ovacg tepookiegned 150 
17 - (4 mou, ) ee TO, ced bamehan toot 100 
13 . (3 mos,), * | | cbessbecheumensh 76 
4 ° (i month), * . pewocest oo 30 
2 ° (2 weeks), ae 
1 Number (1 week), a eogecatigonqsass 10 
One subscription two yeoars............6cccceee oe 5 00 
One subscription with one NEw subacriber, in 

ONE TOMILADCE....,....creeercereeesrseevererenens 5 
One subscription with two wzw subscribers, jn 

GRO DOTTIE. 00 rcvccccocccecccecccccesessbocence 7090 
One subscription three vears,............. corebes 700 
One subscription with three wew subscribers, 

ID OME POMILCANCE,...,..,.cceeresereeeerereeeeves 8 560 
One subscription four years... ......ssseeeseeee 8 50 
One subscription with four yew subscribers, iv. 

one remittance,...........s0000+ eddovedebbocsicese 10 00 
One subscription five years, ...........sse0e008 vee LO OO 
Avy number over five at the same rate, invari- 

ably with one remittance, 


SUBSCRIPTIONS WILL NOT BE RECEIVED FROM SUB 
ACRIPTION AGENTS OR POSTMASTERS AT CLUB RATES, 


“TRIAL TRIP.” 


In order that any one #o inclined may read a few con 
secutive numbers of Tux INDEPENDENT, and thu» 
learn its value, we offer a month's subscription asa 
“Trial Trip," for 80 cents, which can be remitted by 
postage stamps. Payment of 2.70 in addition will 
secure the balance of a year's subscription. 

Subseriptiona will be stopped al the endaf the tine 
for which payment is made, 

Sample Copies Free upon Application, 
tw” Make all remittances payable to the order of Tux 
INDEPENDENT. 

¢#™~ Remittances should be made in Money Orders 
Bank Checks, Drafts, or Express Money Orders, if 
possible, When neither of these can be procured, 
send the money ina ReoisterEp Letrex, The pres 
ent registration system is virtually an absolute pro 
tection against losses by mail, and all Postmasters are 
obliged to rewister ietters whenever requested to do so 

Nonames entered on the subscription books without 
the money in advance, 


SUBSCRIBERS are lar}, ues te note 
the expiration of their pen Ay Founeetee, always 
ven on the yellow address Ja on the last page uf 


the r, and to renew two or three wee 
> tne “expiration, eo that no Joss of numbers may 


tor the FIRST. sbecription. Receipts for porty 
on ted to RENEW su 7 one are} dicate ) 
nange ex, on 0 a 
yy cke feed te °F 03 paper, which fataee is 
made eifher the first or second week after mgeer 
is r ved. But when 8 postage stamp is receiv 
8 
esars. SAMPSON LOW & C©O., No. 188 Fleet St A 
are our Agents in London to receive subscri 4 
and advertisements, 
Address THE INDEPENDENT, 
New York City. 


P.-O,. Box 27817, wash 
CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS 
1884. 


Oren first-class publications and periodicals can 
be obtained at greatly reduced prices in connection 
with Tue InpePENpENT, and persons desiring any 
such will find it to their advantage to send their sub 
scriptions through this office. 

We will furnish. upon spplication, a list of such pub 
lications and clubbing rates of same. 
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(14 lines to the inch, 200 lines to the column.) 
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Sarm and Garden, 


(The Aoricultural Editor wili be giad to receive any 
practical hints, suggestions or information that 
will make this department more valuable to (hose 
of our eubscribers who feel apectaly interested | 





SPRING PLANTING OF FRUIT. 


BY E. P. POWELL. 





Ir is full time to prepare for Spring planting. 
Lists of trees should be prepared and composed 
for revision with the best catalogues. Agents 
should not be dealt with under any circum- 
stences, but a letter, containing a list of trees 
desired, sent to one or two nursery-men, and 
their figures obtained. Besides securing trees 
true to name and otherwise trustworthy, you 
will get your order filled for from one-fourth to 
three-fourths less than would be charged by our 
reliable agents.” These men are not foot-pads ; 
but they carry the same kind of consciences, I 
planted excellent pear trees during the last few 
years at a cost planted of less than one third that 
some of my neighbors pail. But they bought 
wonderful new varieties from pictures in the 
books of agents, Of course, having seen the 
pictures there could be no cheat in the case. 
Another friend has paid three dollars each for 
rhododendrons and for some wonderful moss 
roses, Make out list after hearing from respon- 
sible firms, and let them forward the order as, in 
their judgment, the weather warrants. But get 
your ground ready as early as possible; and if 
the trees get to you before the soil is warm and 
frieble bury them in the dirt, Yes; bary them 
completely for a few days. It will do them good. 
And when the time comes to plant pull out but one 
atatime. Of course, in covering them up, they 
should be in ahigh spot, where water cannot set- 
tle. Do not take them out of the box or straw 
and fling them about for a few hours or for ten 
minutes. The most important item is not to let 
the roots be touched by the sun or the drying 
Spring winds. I should bury them, under any 
circumstances, for a day or two. 

In the planting of » young erchard the limbs 
should but gradually be cut off from below. Let 
the trees at first branch out at three feet from 
the ground. By the time they are ready to bear 
they should have been, year by year, headed up 
to six feet from the ground, Of course judg: 
meut must be used to avoid the need of cutting 
large limba. 

In planting a pear orchard, the trees can be 
brought to bearing several years sooner by 
leaving the trees low branched, Standard trees 
can be brought to fruitage the third year from 
planting. They should be pruned the same as 
dwarfs, An orchard thus treated will never grow 
into tall, forest-like trees, but the fruit fora 
dozen years will be within reach of a step- 
ladder. 

By thoroughly mulching fruit trees when set, 
and keeping them well mulched, you can bring 
them to bearing size at least three years sooner 
than withoutit, The first two years of most 
trees is used up in getting a grip of the roots on 
the soil; fighting for life. The wood cells be- 
come less vital for shooting out new growth, and 
many trees become permanently stunted. Others 
finally push ahead ; but three or four years have 
been wasted. 

The trimming of young fruit trees must be 
done with brains. If too closely cut back, the 
balance with the roots is destroyed. Asa rule, 
fruit trees from nurseries come with abundance 
of roots. The rule is quite the other way with 
forest trees, which are set for the most part with 
few fibrous roots, and will almost invariably do 
better if cut to a bare pole. But the second and 
third years the growth of the young orchards 
should be directed carefully into the strongest 
shoots, 

The proper preparation of the soil before set- 
ting trees is more important than its after tillage. 
If planted in sod, with only a hole cut for the 
roots, it will not be possible to compensate by 
digging a large bole. If possible set in well 
prepared, cultivated, soi), and then mulch. Let 
the orchard at once go to grass and fork around 
the trees for two or three years instead of plow- 
ing; but keep the mulch renewed, Plowing 
very young and freshly-sct trees is liable to dis- 
turb them, and prevent a good start. 

The most important point in setting fruit treos 
or any plant, tree, or shrub, is to press down the 
soil tight avout the roots. Pounditdown. You 
cannot get it too tight unless the soil is wet and 
sticky, when planting should never be done at 
all 


All kinds of transplanting is often a failure 
from lack of thus pressing the dirt about the roots, 
In setting cabbage or any other plants crowd 
down the earth hard, then brush over a handful 
or two of loose soil. The pressure fixes the plant, 
settles the dirt, and the loose soil absorbs moist- 
ure and prevents drying. In taking up pot 
plante do it in the same way. You can hardly 
crowd the roots too firmly. It is also necessary 
to cut plants sharply back. Set always in small 
pots, as small as the roote can fit into when well 
pruned back. The large geraninms can gener- 
ally be transplapted into four-inch pote. 

But whet is trus of small plants is- ten time 





over true of trees. Let the dirt be as solid as you 
can make it. But the surface should bo a thin 
layer of looser soil. And if mulch be not at once 
applied this loose layer should be kept loose. The 
tree thus settled into the ground is not to be 
stirred by the wind ; but what is most important, 
the little feeding roots can at once get at sources 
of subsistence and not wait for the rains of a 
month or two to settle the dirt into cavities and 
about the fibers. Do not forget this rule if you 
love your trees. 

Many young trees, especially pears, are ruined 
by the knife through ignorance of the natural 
tendencies of varieties. Set a Winter Nelis row 
beside a row of Clairgeans or a row of Buffams 
and then seta row of Seckels, and you can 
hardly exaggerate the difference 1p the style of 
growth. To trim, with any uniformity, will 
seriously damage them all. A Jonathan apple 
tree will aot endure the cutting that properly 
belongs to a Swann. Its limbs are lithe and pend- 
ant by nature, 

Great care should be taken in setting fruit 
trees to gt good soil about the roots but not a 
shovelful or en ounce of manure. Take the 
best sod soil well rotted. Nor does it advantage 
a tree to diga hole and fill it with soil far differ- 
ent from the average soil aboutit. The tenden- 
cy is te form a ball of roots and not a widespread 
feeding place, 

There is very little profit in experimenting 
with new fruits of the larger kind, until they 
have stood the test of large growers and nursery- 
men for several years. There are now enough 
well known good apples and pears to cover the 
season both for table and for market from July 
until July, or at least June. But for small 
fruits it does pay to frequently experiment with 
new sorts. The Cuthbert and Gregg and Caroline 
and Souhegan and Tyler are twice as profitable 
as the older sorts. And we have one or two new 
favorites already that will crowd these fairly back. 

The most superb and really magnificent color- 
ing of Autumn includes this list: Spirea pruni- 
folia, Buffam Pear, Norway Maple, Viburnums, 
White Ash, Scarlet Oak, Sassafras, Water Maples, 
Euonymus, Cornus Florida. Don’t forget these 
when arranging for your Spring planting ; for 
they will lengthen out your season of foliage and 
enjoyment of your lawns from two to four weeks. 

In preparing for Spring planting, it is well to 
thorough)y go over our orchards, Jawns and 
fields generally, and make a careful study of 
their capscity. There is a vast deal of waste 
land, of by*places and nooks, that could just as 
well be busy with fruit raising. It will surprise 
one to gee how many buildings and trees he has 
that could as well as not support a grape-vine. 
Last year I got my only well-ripened grapes from 
my barn; and I also got from the sunny east 
side of the same building my earliest Lindleys, 
a grape that, on the trellis; is a good many days 
later, The profits of a farm are not infrequent- 
ly mainly in this superadded fruit crop. So 
plant liberally. 

Shade trees need more care at the outset than 
fruit trees, and should be, as far as possible, 
perfect trees, It is curious to see how few street 
trees are frec from serious blemish, decay in 
some sort being manifest. This is owing tothe 
neglect they endure the first two or three years 
after planting. The maples especially, which, 
being fair trees in spite of disease, are neverthe- 
theless mostly more or less broken and rotten, 

I see a good many people cutting trees away 
from about their houses because, they say, the 
shade makes their houses damp. This is gener- 
ally all nonsense. The loose foliage of over- 
hanging trees does nothing of the sort unless 
the leaves are allowed to dam up gutters or to 
lie flat on the roof. The air circulation is such 
as to absolutely prevent anything like a commu- 
nication of dampness, and the catting off of sun 
rays can only do this—prevent the drying of 
moisture that accumulates from some other 
source. This dampness is owing to bad drain- 
age and bad ventilation, and the trees are in no 
way responsible. On the other hand, the 
dampness becomes vastly more dangerous after 
the trees are removed. It is a relic of barbarous 
notions that a good shade from Summer, heat 
can be a source of mischief. Fresh air, fanned 
through an arching elm, is purified and chargéd 
with ozone. But the air that comes from timber 
yards, and especially adjacent barns and_barn- 
yards, and.possibly low meadows or even pools, 
comes charged with poison. Open windows all 
night are a source only of heaith, as well ag de- 
light, ifthe air comes through a grove of trees, 
and plays through vines. 

Of course shade should not beallowed to be 
extreme, so that the house cannot be reached by 
the sun. There should be in every house a 
chance for eun-bathing and a good deal of it; 
but this is quite consistent with a large amount 
of shade, 

Shade trees in the street are equallymal- 
treated and misunderstood. The fact is lost sight 
of that they are purely for shade and that the 
pedestrian, of all things, weeds to, bd saved re 
the direct rays of the sun in big Symgner 
ing. They are trimmed €Up.on the ye: 
the walks are too much shaded and the streets 
damp. A well-drained street is not made wetter 
bnt dryer for much shade, You do not find 


rbigh ground in the woods to be damp; even 





where the trees are very dense. On the con 
trary, the soil is very dry. Foliage carries off 
and evaporates the street waste. The trouble- 
arises from bad sewerage. Meanwhile that 
same street slough, without trees, is festering 
with poison ; with trees, it is rendered at least 
less noxious, 

A matter of a good deal of importance in 
planting trees 1s often overlooked, quite to the 
inconvenience and loss of the planter. I mean 
the record of the varieties planted. Labeling is 
generally resorted to; but it results so often in 
loss of labels, or erasure of writing. that I have 
given it up for the simpler plan of keeping a 
plot of the lot planted, with trees labeled on 
that. This, carefully preserved, can be referred 
to at any time. It 1s pevtdiarly the best plan for 
strawberry beds and all small fruits; for the 
largest labels are easily displaced ; and memory 
is not quite certain in the case of a dozen or 
more varieties. All fruit growing is now com- 
parative ; and, labels lost, much of the value of 
the plot is gone. 

CuLinTon, N.Y 
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SEED AND NURSERY CATA- 
LOGUES. 


We have received the following catalogues 
of Seeds, Plants, Shrubs, Roses, Vines, etc., 
in addition to those already noticed. Our 
readers should write at once for such as they 
wish, and make their selections now. Catalogues 
are sent free by these firms pon application : 

A. ©. Nevis & Co., Canajoharie, N, Y., Floral and 

Garden Instructor, Mohawk Valley Seeds. 

Cuas. B. Honnor, Mount Holly, N. J., Fruit Trees, 

Shrubs, and Plants. 

MATTHEW ORAWFORD, Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio, Straw- 


berry Catalogue, 
rR ee 


FLORAL BREVITIES. 








BY ELIAS A. LONG. 





Days lengthen ; colors brighten. 

Pot hyacinths need much water. 

Propagate chrysanthemums now. 

Camellia plants should be sprinkled daily. 

Keep blooming cinerarias cool, and near the 
glass. 

Thorns and prickles are the weapons of 
flowers. 

White clover is forced for Winter cut- flowers 
about New York. 

Forced Katherine Mermet roses four inches 
across are not rare, 

Snow4drops growing in sunny, sheltered spots 
will soon show flowers. 

Fifty degrees and upward of heat is needed 
to induce bloom in plants. 

The Daphne Mezereon pink, is the earliest out 
door shrub to come in flower. 

Mignonette will not bear transplanting well. 
It should be sown where wanted. 

The surface of all pot plants shoula b« lightly 
stirred at times to promote root action. 

Sweet peas will make finer plants if rooted in 
cool weather; therefore sow very early out of 
doors. 

Plan to have early flower gardens. They will 
be in bloom a month or two earlier by planting 
the seeds in boxes in the window. 

Hardly anything in the line of flowers and 
green can be more beautiful than a two-yard 
coil of smilax, perfect in leaf, and graced with a 
thousand sweet white blooms of this growth. 

Amateurs should lose no time in putting 
in cuttings, as soon as they can be taken, of any 
young plants wanted for Summer decoration, 
in order to have them strong by setting-out 
time. 

Some wonder why house plants thrive better 
in the kitchen than in the parlor in Winter. 
This is owing to the presence of moisture from 
the cooking, and usually there is more fresh 
air enters through outside doors in the former 
than in the latter. 

The home is never more fair than in early 
Spring, when the window plants have advanced 
enough, by the help of sunny days, to flower 
freely, with buds and blossoms brought into con- 
trast against the bright green of the foliage. 
Geraniums that were well headed in when potted 
in the Fall, and fairly cared for during the 
Winter, are especially fine at this season. 

The round hand-bonquet is not as fashionable 
as it once was, being almost superseded by the 


sbunch of long-stemmed flowers or handle- 
baskets filled with flowers, 


In this there is 
really an improvement ; for. any quantity of fine 
flowers, however smatl, may beused with better 
effect in. the Jast.named .ways, which.allow of 
loosely spreading the flowers, than if they are 
placed stiffly into a compact bouquet. 

-To have a fine lawn the coming season, pro- 
vided there is a goodstand of grass, apply half 
an inch deep of fine, thoroughly-decomposed 
manure, over the, surface, at any time now, 
allowing it to wash into the soil during the 
Spring rains. . 





pe ytd te velv 
In the absence of suitable stable manure, ashes 
or some other fertilizer may be used, 

The .pénicloowered hydrangea is, perbaps 


without exception, the most attractive lawn 
shrub that can be grown; and it is perfectly 
hardy. The flowers are produced in immense 
panicles, some of them a foot long, during 
August and September; a time when shrubs in 
flower are scarce we have counted two hundred 
of these large clusters of bloom on one plant at 
one time. It delights in a rich soil, and as to 
pruning, should be well headed in every Sprin 

Those who complain of having no “Juck with 
house-plante and who lock upon some other 
people as having “‘ certain Inck” with ee | 
they touch, should drop such sentimenta) non- 
sense. To have a thrifty, luxuricts growth in 
plants the year through, is a matter depending 
wholly upon care and judgment, and not on luck 
at all. Neither is much jabor or expense re- 
quired, even in a large collection, to sneceed 
with them, but instead only daily regard for the 
little things, like watering, light, temperature, 
pruning, soil, ete. 


Burrao, N. Y. 








HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE, 
IN CONSTIPATION. 
Dr. J. N. Ropiyson, Medina, O., says: ‘In 
eases of indigestion, constipation and nervous 
prostration, its results are happy.” 


AGRICULTURAL, 


GRIND YOUROWN BONE, 
Meal, Oyster Shells and Corn 
in the 85 HAND MILL (F. 
100 per cent. 


more made in i ltry. 
Alro Power ills and Farm 

2 
apni ication. WILSON BROS. Easton, Pas” 


J. M. THORBURN & CO, 


15 JOHN S8T., NEW YORK, 
Beg to offer to their friends Extra size 


LILIUM AURATUM 


GOLDEN BANDED LILY Of JAPA, 


25c. EACH. $2.50 PER DOZEN. 
NEW GATALOSES FOR 1884, 


Flower Seeds, Vegetable = “ étc., cle, 


TEN H Gs, Send for “doweript 
of this famous breed, Also Fowl! 
2B. SILVER. CLEVELAND, U. 
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KIDNEY DISEASES, 
LIVER COMPLAINTS, 
CONSTIPATION, PILES, 
AND BLOOD DISEASES. 
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Dissolved S. C. Rock, 
or Acid Phosphate. 


it is 
THIS article is not a complete manure; 
v WB Oe for its soluble Phosphoric Acid only, 
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SEND orders early to your dealers to insure 
supply. BAUGH & SONS, 

Sole manufacturer of Baugh’s $25 Phosphate. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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? "B.WEEKS sresceat 
Kissena Nurseries. 
Trees and Plants. 


Parsons&SonsCo., 
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Flushing, N. Y. 
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HARDY ROSES 


Our Specialty. 
Hybrid Perpetual, Moss and 
Everblooming Roses. 


By Mail or Express, 
Best new and standard old varities, 


Strong ove and two year dormant plants warranted 
to bloom this season, 


Full description and Low Prices on application to 
The Hooker Nurseries, 

H.E. HOOKER CO., Proprietors, 
Rochester, New York. 
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How to rear 


Hartford, Ct., 


for a copy of THE 


Poultry World, 
t a “Stoddard, and it will tell you. 
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GLIDDEN & CURTIS, 
General Selling Agenta, 
Boston, Mass. 


E, W. PARSONS & CO., 
; WESTCHESTER, N. Y. 

SEEDS! PLANTS! TREES! 
Flowering Shrubs, Roses and Green- 


house Plants of all Kinds, 
Catalogue No. 1, Trees and Plants. 
Catalogue No. 2 Seeds, Small Fruits, ete. Free. 
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DOUBLE HARPOON 
HORSE HAY-FORK. 


Best in the World, 
DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE SENT Free. 
PENNOCK MANUFACTURING UO., 
Kennett Square, Chester Oo., Pa. 
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: in Connecticut, 
‘ New 

Hampshire, Vermont: and Maine. 
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buying farm produce, or in selling farm implements 
preferred, 

FARMERS’ FERTILIZER CO., 

5 Keowling Green, New York City. 
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P. W. PAPER CO., Albany, N. Y. ¢ 
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Mailed free, containing latest styles of Boys’, Girls’ 
and Babies’ Clothing, inclading Everything for 
Children’s Wear, from Hats to Shoes. 
BrusT & COO. ” 
60 and 62 West 23d St., NewYork 








1851--1 884. 
Thirty-Third Annual Statement 


— MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Co., 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


January Ist, 188-4. 


ASSETS. 


Loans on First Mortgages of Real Estate. $6,006,028 89 
Premium Notes on Policies in force..... 


Real Estate owned by the Company...... 1,844,262 31 
United States Bonds..................+0. 219,881 25 
City and Municipal and Railroad Bonds, 892,841 25 
WAGE BEGGRD.... crccccccerccccocccsccccessoce 158,638 Ou 
Loan on Collateral apegbooccceee 2,000 uu 
Vash on hand and in Bank... toecccee 117,051 35 
leet 810,361,666 66 
Market value cf Stocks and 
Bonds over cost..........+.+00+ 889,008 00 
Interest accrued and due....... 126,408 66 
Premiums in course of collec- 
OB cciccccsces ccccestoe cocdice 10,519 51 
Deferred Semi-Annual and 
Quarterly Premiums.......... 41,071 35 
206,997 62 





Gross Assets, Jan. Ist. 1884, $10,648,004 18 


LIABILITIES, 


Reserve on Policies in force, 

at four per cent. interest 

(Conn, and Mags. standard 9,279,546 00 
Claims by Geath outstanding 176,488 00 
Premiums paid fn advance... 9,120 42 
Loading on outstanding and 

deferred Premiums........ 13,807 72 
Contingent reserve on policy 





~__ 89,806,967 63 
Surplus at 4 per cent............ $894,386 66 
Surplus at 4 1-2 per "cont. 

(New York Standard), ever.81,430,000 00 
The Phenix Mutual Life Insurance Company has 
paid for Death Losses and Matured Endowments, 

Dividends and Surrendered and ceased policies, more 


than 
$22,000,000. 








Actual rate of Interest received on TOTAL 
ASSETS for past 5 years, OVER SIX 
PER CENT. EACH YEAR. 
SPECIAL FEATURES. 

Endowments at 99 at Life Rates. 

Life, Endowment and Annuity policies (copyrighted) 
with valuable options at 65,and indorsed guaranteed 
cash values at stated periods, 

Stated paid-up Insurance values after threo years 
Nonforfeitable aud Tncontestable. 

Losses payablein thirty days, 


A. C, GOODMAN, President, 
J. B. BUNCE, Vice-President, 


J. M. HOLCOMBE, Seeretary. 
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Nos. wo be and 206 Wet Baltimore Street, 
No. 112 Fifth Avenue. N. Y. 
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McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY 
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—} Son Bal ore, Ma. 
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